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ts  into  Va  of  all 
>mes  in  America 


This  is  the  official  ABC  circulation  figure  far  the  20  distributing  units;  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948 — 9,723,695. 


In  1940,  the  total  circulation  of  The 
American  Weekly  was  6,965,576.  And  it  reached  19.6% 
of  the  35,088,000  families  then  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948,  the  official 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly  is  9,723,695.  It 
reaches  24.1%  of  all  families!  Three  other  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  have  circulations  in  the  millions,  and  here  are  the 
last  official  ABC  figures  for  each: 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST...!  •ndad  )..  .3,933,994 

COLLin’S . \  0«c.  31,  1947  /  . .  .2,829,384 


Dominates  in  8ig  Cities — The  American  Weekly  provides 
effective  coverage,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of  a  million 
or  more  population,  but  in  more  communities  of  every 
size  than  any  other  publication  delivered  into  American 
homes. 


Greatest  Key  City  Penetration— -The  American  Weekly 
goes  into  20%  or  more  of  the  homes  in  each  of  4273  com¬ 
munities  of  1000  population  or  over.  These  include  the 
816  key  cities  where  70%  of  all  retail  business  is  done. 


Readers  from  Coast  to  Coast — More  than  17  million 
families  live  in  these  4273  communities.  Over  8,000,000 
read  The  American  Weekly.  More  than  1  million  families 
in  towns  under  1000  population  also  read  this  great 
national  magazine. 


With  a  circulation  greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of 
any  two  of  the  other  three  leading  national  weekly  magazines. 
The  American  Weekly  gives  manufacturers  more  readers  in 
more  families  than  any  other  publication,  and  the  chance  to 
tell  their  merchandise  stories  to  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
to-buy  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  9,723,695  circulation  figure  represents  primary  circula¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  copies  of  The  American  Weekly  delivered 
into  American  homes.  It  does  not  include  the  number  of 
copies  passed  along  from  one  family  to  another,  for  additional 
reading. 

Billions  in  Spending  Power 

Income?  The  combined  income  of  all  The  American  Weekly 
families  in  the  United  States  is  now  $53,470,000,000.  That’s 
billions! 

Consider  what  association  with  this  kind  of  booming,  exu¬ 
berant  GROWTH  can  do  for  your  product  .  .  .  your  business 
enterprise  .  .  .  your  sales  organization! 

Then,  add  these  specific  notes  to  your  thinking  as  you  plan 
the  GROWING  future  of  your  business. 


Foromott  National  Advortlsors— the  advertising  pages 
of  The  American  Weekly  read  like  a  Social  Register  of 
American  business— represent  merchandise  ranging  from 
drug  and  grocery  products  to  automobiles  and  jewelry. 


Lowoft  Cost  por  Thousand  Roadors— The  American 
Weekly  carries  the  advertiser’s  message  at  a  lower  cost 
per  thousand  than  any  weekly  publication. 
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EXPLAINING  THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 


,^r  two  months  American,  British  and 
French  officials  negotiated  unsuccessfully 
with  Molotov  and  Stalin  over  the  Russian 
blockade  of  Berlin. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  bring 
the  dispute  before  the  United  Nations,  the 
State  Department  issued  a  25.000  word 
“White  Paper”  setting  forth  the  record. 

The  Washington  Post  published  the 
bulk  of  the  “White  Paper”  immediately  on 
release.  But  few  newspaper  readers  wade 
through  25,000  words.  And  this  document 
was  of  a  length  and  complexity  requiring  not 
mere  reading  but  careful  study. 

From  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
Capital  affairs,  our  editors  recognized  this  as 
the  biggest  story  of  the  year.  The  Post  is  a 
newspaper  of  readers.  We  knew  our  readers 


would  expect  a  readable,  interesting  story  on 
the  “White  Paper”  and  the  background  of 
the  negotiations. 

Naturally  the  assignment  went  to  our 
experienced  foreign  affairs  correspondent, 
Ferdinand  Kuhn — just  hack  from  seeing  the 
Russian  blockade  of  Berlin  and  the  Allied 
airlift  in  operation.  And  naturally  he  de¬ 
livered  the  desired  account  of  the  situation  in 
a  series  of  five  articles  which  explained  the 
Berlin  crisis  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  words 
of  the  “W'^hite  Paper.” 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  Kuhn's 
articles,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
story,  we  offered  the  series  to  a  few  other 
papers.  The  acceptance  list  below  supports 
our  judgment  of  tlie  story. 


Atlanta  Constitution 
Boston  Globe 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Post 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Minneapolis  Star 
Montreal  Star 
NashviHe  Tennessean 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Oregon  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Rochester  Times-Union 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Toledo  Blade 
Trenton  Times 
Vancouver  Sun 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


tOasliinglon  ftfst 


N.  B.  Reprints  of  the  Kuhn  articles  are  available  in  booklet  form  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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For  years  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  urf^ed  investors  to  get  the  facts;  to  hase  their  iudgrment 
only  on  dependable  information.  This  means  —  know  your  securities!  It  also  means  —  know  your  broker! 
r  Your  broker  should  be  far  more  than  merely  an  auent  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities.  As  a 
businessman  whose  relationships  with  clients  are  close  and  hif^hly  professional. .. as  the  trusted  custodian 
of  securities  ...  as  one  whose  experience  and  judgment  are  drawn  upon  constantly  ...  he  should  be  a  man 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  responsibility.  In  fact,  your  broker  should  meet  all  the  following  tests: 


1.  INTEGRITY  . 


This  is  the  first  essential  for 


membership  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Only 
those  who  meet  exacting  standards  can  qualify. 

2.  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  BUSINESS  CONDUCT  . . . 

Members  and  partners  of  Member  Firms  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  agree  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  accordance 
with  a  code  of  self-regulation  unsurpassed  anywhere 
for  strictness.  These  Exchange  rules  cover,  among 
a  great  many  other  things,  the  amount  of  capital  to 
be  maintained  .  .  .  disclosure  to  customers  of  the 
Firm’s  financial  condition  .  .  .  plus  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  handling  customers’  orders  and  securities. 
The  purpose  of  all  these  rules  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  Exchange’s  constitution;  "2o  maintain  high 
standards  of  commercial  honor  and  integrity. 


3.  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE  .  .  .  Through  more 
than  1500  offices,  located  in  nearly  400  communities 
from  coast  to  coast.  Member  Firms  offer  investors 
an  efficient  and  thoroughly  professional  service. 
Whatever  the  investor’s  needs  —  research,  consul¬ 
tation,  handling  of  orders  or  information  about 
opening  an  account  —  his  requirements  are  met  by 
trained  personnel.  Representatives  of  Member  Firms 
W’ho  handle  customers’  accounts  are  registered  with 
the  Exchange  and  each  new  registrant  must  pass  a 
searching  examination  as  to  character,  experience 
and  competence. 

These  farts,  we  believe,  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
knowing  your  broker.  They  also  indicate  some  of  the 
many  positive  advantages  of  doing  your  investment 
business  with  a  Member  Firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 


JVew  York  Stock  Exchaivoe 
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EVENING  CIRCULATION  OVER  5  0  0.0  0  0  —  S  U  N  0  AY  OVER  A  MILLION 


Fresh,  exhilarating  crispness.  The  Herald-American  has  it.  That’s  why  so  many 
Chicago  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50*  read  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  every  evening. 

The  mental  lift  of  thought  provoking  editorials,  features  that  stimulate  ideas  and  re¬ 
porting  that  is  clear,  crisp,  concise,  give  the  Herald-American  an  air  of  refreshment  that 
appeals  to  young,  up-and-doing  Chicagoans. 

In  the  Herald-American,  your  advertising  reaches  Chicago’s  most  active  market — the 
young  ahle-to-huy  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation — the  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  audience  in  Chicago. 

*A  complete  analysis  of  the  Herald-American  readership^  including  Age,  Sex,  Employment, 
Rentals  and  Family  Status  is  available  to  advertisers  in  a  recent  study  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.  Write  for  your  copy  of  '^Characteristics  of  Chicago  Herald-American 
Readers.**  It  contains  the  answer  to  more  profitable  coverage  of  the  rich  Chicago  market. 


Political  Coverage 
That  Really  Uncovers 

The  New  York  Times  is  giving  its  readers  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  political  coverage  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  major  national  political  campaign. 

Experienced  staff  reporters  are  traveling  with  the  major 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates.  Others  are 
covering  principal  appearances  of  the  minor  party  can¬ 
didates.  Texts  of  important  political  speeches  are  being 
published.* 

Political  scouting  tours  by  other  staff  writers  sound  out  the 
trend  of  the  campaigns  in  the  wake  of  the  candidates'  ap¬ 
pearances— not  only  the  presidential  campaigns,  but  those 
for  Senate  and  House  and  important  state  and  local  offices 
as  well. 

In  addition,  key  Times  correspondents  all  over  the  country 
provide  material  from  first-hand  surveys  for  weekly  round¬ 
ups  showing  the  trends  on  specific  phases  and  issues  of  the 
compKiigns  as  they  develop. 

Importantly,  political  coverage  in  The  New  York  Times  is 
not  only  complete  but  unbiased.  By  giving  readers  the  facts, 
all  the  facts,  and  only  the  facts.  The  Times  helps  them  make 
up  their  own  minds  freely . . .  and  intelligently. 

Site  Neto  JJark  ^ 

"ALL  THENEWSTHAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT"  | 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Research  Lab  Demonstrates 
High-Speed  Inkless  Printing 

Electrostatic  Principle  Applied 
Also  for  Quick  Photography 


Syndicate,  and  Harold  Blumen- 
feld.  Acme  Newspictures. 

Ultimately,  Dr.  Schaffert  said, 
the  entire  process  of  xerography 
can  he  incorporated  in  a  port- 
You  will  be 


By  Jerry  Walker 


able  xerocamera.  _ _  , 

able  to  snap  a  picture  and  pull  ^ 

i  him  was  Dr.  R.  M.  out  a  print  in  a  few  seconds.  ^6/  V 

;rt,  director  of  graphic  A  clock  ticked  off  less  than 
isearch  at  Battelle  Insti-  a  minute  during  which  Battelle 
Most  of  the  laboratory  Institute  technicians  snapped  a  I— ^ 
md  nearly  all  of  the  “im-  portrait  with  an  ordinary  view 
ring”  that  went  into  the  camera  and  processed  a  print — 
stages  of  development  almost  suitable  for  halftone  rep-  vi-— <— 

he  products  of  Dr.  Schaf-  roduction — on  an  ordinary  piece  This  is  a  reproduction— about 
lands  and  brains,  we  were  of  coated  paper,  and  without  half-size — of  a  line  illustration  on 
Or.  Schaifert  started  out  chemicals,  fumes  or  negatives.  paper  which  .flowed  from  th« 
irinter,  an  operator  of  a  Mere  hotplate^  application  to  laboratory  model  machine.  Also 
ting  machine  in  weekly  the  print  makes  it  as  permanent  on  the  paper  was  the  story  of 
iper  shops  around  the  as  the  material  on  which  it  is  xeroprinting  in  nine-point  typo- 
y.  He  worked  his  way  rnade.  It  co^d  be  cloth,  metal,  ,ace.  Sketched  is  the  xeroprinter. 
h  college,  became  a  physi-  glass,  or  wood,  as  well  as  any 

vith  the  Mergenthaler  grade  of  paper.  to  the  film  or  paper  used  in  or- 

pe  Co.,  then  went  to  Bat-  Technically  speaking:  dinary  photography.  This  plate 

1  1941.  Xerography  is  a  dry,  electro-  consists  of  an  electrically  con- 

ng  those  who  had  come  to  static  method  of  image  repro-  ducting  backing  material,  such 
)w  xerography  works —  duction  in  contrast  to  other  proc-  as  metal  sheet  or  foil,  the 
picture  can  be  copied  in  esses,  such  as  silver  halide  pho-  face  of  which  is  coated  with  a 
onds — were  such  experts  tography  or  blue  printing,  which  “photoconductive  insulating  ma- 
irs  photography  as  Rich-  are  chemical  in  nature.  terial.”  This  coating  is  a  non- 

irno,  Hearst  Newspapers;  The  photoconductive  plate  conductor  of  electricity  in  the 

u  V.  IT.  *  j  1  j-  becomes  conductive 

when  exposed  to  visible  light. 

When  the  coated  plate  is 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  in  the  dark, 
or  when  it  is  “sprayed  with  elec¬ 
trons.”  by  passing  through  a 
simple  device,  its  surface  be¬ 
comes  electrically  charged  in  a 
few  seconds.  In  the  charged 
condition,  the  plate  is  sensitive 
to  light. 

The  sensitized  plate  is  exposed 
in  a  camera,  under  a  projection 
lens,  or  in  a  contact  printing 
frame  in  the  same  manner  that 
a  silver-emulsion  film  or  silver- 
emulsion  paper  is  exposed  to  an 
image  pattern.  Wherever  light 
strikes  the  plate,  the  coating  be¬ 
comes  conductive  and  discharges 
the  electrostatic  surface  charge 
into  the  backing  metal.  On  the 
places  where  light  does  not  fall, 
the  surface  charge  remains.  Thus 
the  image  pattern  causes  a 
“latent  electrical  image”  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  plate.  Developing 
makes  this  latent  image  visible 
to  the  eye. 

Developing  is  done  by  flowing 
specially  prepared  developing 
powder  over  the  plate.  This 
powder  is  made  of  two  compo¬ 
nents,  one  a  relative  coarse  car¬ 
rier  material  and  the  other  a 
superfine  developing  resin.  The 
power  is  attracted  to  the  charged 
portions  of  the  plate,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  those  portions  tenaci¬ 
ously.  The  light-affected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plate  are  unable  to 
retain  the  powder  and  it  roUa 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Schaffert 


The  Battelle- 
demonstration  Xerog- 
Xeroprinting  report- 
press  preview  of 
ihoto  scheduled  before  the 

Optfcol  Society  of  America  on  xt,.,.  .••  •  .  t  u-  i 

Oct.  22  in  Detroit.  Republica-  experimental  machine  for  xeroprmbng.  Battelle  engmeen 

fion  of  the  material  is  subject  to  achieved  a  speed  of  1200  web-feet  per  minute.  It  does  not  re- 

a  Friday  p.m.  release.)  quire  pressure  and  does  not  use  oil  or  liquid-type  inks.  Powder  is 

—  transferred  electrostatically  from  plate  to  paper. 
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Newsmen’s  Loyalty 
Check  May  Be  Eased 


WASHINGTON — Protests  by  re¬ 
porters  against  filling  out  a 
standard  government  “loyalty" 
questionnaire  for  military  ac¬ 
creditation  "in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency”  appeared  to  be  having 
effect  this  week,  as  it  was 
learned  the  “pink  sheet”  for  use 
by  correspondents  may  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  “pink  sheet” — three  feet 
long  and  asking  56  questions — is 
used  to  check  the  loyalty  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  under  cur¬ 
rent  security  regulations. 

Although  the  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment  has  insisted 
the  pink  questionnaire  is  being 
used  merely  “for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  press,”  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  the  shorter,  less  detail^ 
forms  used  during  the  war  may 
be  re-instated. 

Question*  on  'Pink  Sheet' 

The  “pink  sheet”  includes  such 
questions  as:  “List  all  organiza¬ 
tions.  societies,  clubs,  and  asso¬ 
ciations.  past  or  present,  in 
which  you  have  held  member¬ 
ship.” 

“Are  there  any  unfavorable  in¬ 
cidents  in  your  life  not  men¬ 
tioned  above  which  you  believe 
may  reflect  upon  your  loyalty 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  or  upon 
your  ability  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake?  If  so,  de¬ 
scribe.” 

A  notation  on  the  sheet  states, 
“Detail  is  requested  for  your 
protection  since  in  subsequent 
investigtions  which  may  be  con¬ 
ducted.  derogatory  information 
on  persons  of  same  or  similar 
names  may  be  disclosed  and 
background  information  is  need¬ 
ed  for  clear  identification.” 

Some  defense  officials  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  “pink  sheet”  should 
never  have  been  required  for 
newsmen  when  the  shorter  form 
already  was  available. 

Recently  Defense  Secretary 
James  Forrestal  met  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  promised  to 
guard  against  misuse  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Robert  Bruskin,  chief 
of  the  news  division  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  said:  “The 
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accreditation  program  is  entirely 
an  emergency  measure.  It  is  not 
for  use  in  peacetime  other  than 
in  areas  now  under  American 
occupation.  Accreditation  to  oc¬ 
cupation  areas  has  been  going 
on  since  the  war  and  no  change 
is  contemplated.” 

Some  defense  officials  sug¬ 
gested  the  switch  from  the  “pink 
sheet”  to  the  war  time  form  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confusion  that  re¬ 
sulted  when  the  pink  question¬ 
naire  was  released  without  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  purposes. 

The  accreditation,  they  said, 
was  supposed  to  be  for  use  only 
in  case  of  war  “and  maybe  not 
then." 

Last  February  the  three 
branches  of  service  decided  to 
send  letters  to  303  publishers 
and  executives  of  large  newspa¬ 
pers,  syndicates  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  asking  them  to  send  in 
names  of  the  reporters  they 
might  want  accredited  as  mili¬ 
tary  correspondents  in  case  of 
war. 

In  155  answers.  1,082  corre- 
sDondents  have  been  named. 
“Pink  sheets”  were  sent  to  them. 
Only  120  newsmen  have  re¬ 
turned  the  questionnaires. 

Motive  Behind  Plan 

Bruskin,  when  asked  for  the 
motive  of  the  program,  replied 
that  the  department  thought  it 
a  good  idea  to  have  accreditation 
of  correspondents  cleared  and 
out  of  the  way  in  event  of  war. 

“Accreditation  is  NOT  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  any 
military  installation  which  is 
open  to  the  public,  and,  barring 
a  state  of  emergency,  there  are 
no  plans  of  such  a  requirement 
being  made.”  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  occupation  areas 
griped  because  of  delays  in  ob¬ 
taining  necessary  documents. 
Bruskin  said  the  plan  would 
help  all  newsmen  who  might  be 
assigned  there  in  the  future. 

“At  no  time  has  there  been 
any  suggestion — or  the  desire — 
for  accreditation  of  all  newspa¬ 
per  men,”  he  added. 

The  Defense  Department  also 
stated  this  week  that  correspon¬ 
dents  with  previous  accredita¬ 
tions  would  not  need  further  re¬ 
view. 


Xeroprinting 

continued  from  page  5 


off.  The  result  is  a  mirror-re¬ 
versed  positive  image  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  subject  or  copy.  This  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  developed  nega¬ 
tive  in  silver-emulsion  photog¬ 
raphy  and  takes  only  a  few  sec¬ 
onds. 

The  next  step  is  making  a 
permanent  print  from  the  devel¬ 
op^  image.  This  is  done  by 
laying  a  piece  of  paper  over  the 
powdered  plate  and  charging 
the  paper  with  the  same  elec¬ 
tronic  device  used  to  sensitize 
the  plate.  The  powder  particles 
relinquish  their  affinity  for  the 


plate  and  are  attracted  to  the 
charged  paper.  By  this  trans¬ 
fer  the  image  is  restored  to  its 
true  left-right  relationship.  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  the 
print  corresponds  to  the  chemi¬ 
cally  developed  silver-emulsion 
print  before  it  is  fixed  in  hypo. 
This  step  takes  a  few  seconds 
only. 

Fixing  is  accomplished  by 
heating  the  paper  print  for  a 
second  or  two.  Heat  melts  the 
powder  granulaes  and  fuses 
them  to  the  paper.  Heating  may 
be  done  with  infrared  lamps, 
with  an  electrical  oven,  or  with 
heated  platens. 

Now  comes  xeroprinting,  in 
which  the  plate  may  be  made 
by  conventional  photomechani¬ 
cal  processes  or  by  the  process 
of  xerography.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able,  Dr.  Schaffert  said,  that  a 
plate  could  be  prepared  by  a 
direct-typing  process  using  a 
special  carbon  paper  to  provide 
the  electrically  insulating  image 
material. 

The  plate  is  fastened  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  printing  press 
and  is  ready  for  operation.  The 
press  incorporates  ( 1 )  a  charg¬ 
ing  device  by  which  the  plate 
is  charged;  (2)  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  image  is  developed 
with  a  powder  developer;  (3) 
a  mechanism  for  transferring 
the  powder  image  to  paper; 
H)  a  mechanism  for  fixing  the 
powder  to  the  paper;  (5)  any 
cleaning  or  auxiliary  devices 
necessary. 

When  the  press  is  operating 
the  image  plate  passes  under  a 
corona  discharge  device,  where 
an  electrostatic  charge  is  im¬ 
parted  evenly  to  the  plate.  The 
charge  immediately  passes  off 
the  conductive  or  non-printing 
surfaces,  but  remains  on  the  in¬ 
sulating  or  printing  surfaces. 

As  the  cylinder  turns,  the 
plate  enters  a  developing  cham¬ 
ber,  in  which  a  powder  is  cas¬ 
caded  against  it.  The  powder 
adheres  to  the  parts  of  the  plate 
which  retain  the  electrostatic 
charge. 

At  the  next  position  of  the 
cylinder,  the  developed  plate 
passes  under  paper,  which  is 
fed  into  the  machine  by  stand¬ 
ard  paper-feed  contrivances.  The 
paper  and  plate  pass  under  co¬ 
rona  discharge  points,  where  the 
image  is  simultaneously  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper  and  plate  re¬ 
charged  for  the  next  revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  paper,  bearing  its  powder 
image,  then  passes  through  a 
heating  unit,  where  the  powder 
image  is  fixed  by  heat,  or  under 
a  spray,  where  the  image  is 
fixed  by  a  solvent. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  color 
merely  by  using  dyed  powders. 

Chief  advantages  of  xeroprint¬ 
ing,  the  Battelle  people  said,  will 
be  the  light  weight  of  printing 
machinery  and  simplicity  of 
plate-making.  No  pressure  is 
required,  and  the  use  of  dry 
powder  eliminates  offset  prob¬ 
lems. 

■ 

Couront  Sponsors  Art 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant’s  Parade  of  Youth, 
a  tabloid  supplement  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  will  conduct  Connecticut 
competition  for  the  1948-49 
Scholastic  Art  Awards  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


Ultrafax  Prints 
Newspapers 
On  Video  Sets 

Washington — Ultrafax,  a  syj 
tern  of  television  communici. 
tions  capable  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  written  or  printed  m«»- 
sages  and  documents  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  words  a  minult 
was  demonstrated  publicly  fo^ 
the  first  time  by  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  Oct.  21. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  prej. 
ident  and  chairman  of  RCA,  said 
he  foresaw  such  possibilities  at- 

1.  Exchange  of  internationji 
television  programs  achieved  on 
a  transoceanic  basis. 

2.  A  service  of  television  and 
Ultrafax  by  which  the  same  re 
ceiving  set  would  bring  variouj 
types  of  publications  into  tht 
home,  or  a  newspaper  for  that 
matter,  without  Interrupting  fte 
program  being  viewed. 

3.  Establishment  of  great 
newspapers  as  national  institu¬ 
tions,  by  instantaneous  transiida- 
sion  and  reception  of  complete 
editions  into  every  home 
equipped  with  a  television  set. 

The  demonstration  proved  the 
ability  of  Ultrafax  to  transmit 
at  the  speed  of  light — 186,000 
miles  a  second — a  wide  variety 
of  graphic  material  includi^ 
charts,  fingerprints,  news  and 
advertising  layouts  and  items 
ranging  from  historical  doa 
ments  to  complex  atomic  formu¬ 
lae  and  battle  maps. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration  came  when  the  1,047 
page  novel  “Gone  With  the 
Wind”  was  transmitted  word  for 
word  in  its  entirety  in  about  two 
minutes  from  the  transmitter  to 
the  receiver  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  Ultrafax  system,  RCA  eu  i 
gineers  reported,  combines  Uki 
elements  of  television  with  fiiij 
latest  techniques  in  radio-relij  i 
ing  and  high-speed  photograph 

Sarnoff  declared:  “It  is  dh 
within  the  compass  of  one’s  l» 
agination  to  foresee  the  d$ 
when  through  television  lii 
Ultrafax,  a  radio  newspaper  ng 
be  delivered  through  the  air  U 
every  home  equipped  with  i 
television  set.  It  would  be  pv 
sible  to  have  the  same  transi# 
ter  that  broadcasts  the  televiA 
program  simultaneously  broB 
cast  the  radio  newspaper.  I 
fact,  the  same  home-receiw 
with  proper  attachments,  co# 
print  the  newspaper  even  w§ 
out  interrupting  the  program h 
ing  viewed.” 


Trackman  Beats  I 
The  Deadline  I 

Bremerton,  Wash. — A  twl 
mile  runner  is  a  good  man*lij 
have  on  a  staff,  editors  of  f 
Bremerton  Sun  discovered  I 
ceritly.  John  Jarstad,  sports  « 
tor  of  the  paper,  scored  a  1* 
by  running  miles  down  a  rugp 
mountainside  in  freezing  t® 
peratures.  He  reached  a  fo® 
service  telephone  a  few  minti 
before  deadline,  and  the  4 
had  the  first  story  on  a  local  ■ 
who  was  killed  climbing  Oly* 
pics  peaks. 
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j  Starzel  Named  AP  General  Manager 
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Kent  Cooper  Retains  Title 
Of  Executive  Director 


appointment  of  Frank 

J.  Starzel  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  announced  Oct. 
21  by  Kent  Cooper,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  news  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  appointment  of  Star¬ 
zel  ends  a  five-year  period 
during  which  Cooper  has 
served  both  as  Executive 
Director  and  General  Man¬ 
ager.  He  was  appointed 
General  Manager  in  1925. 

Starzel  has  been  an  As¬ 
sistant  General  Manager, 
in  charge  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  membership  rela¬ 
tions,  for  the  last  five 
years.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  16, 
page  16-B) 

He  has  had  broad  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of 
AP  operations  since  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  in  1929,  his 
first  assignment  being  to 
direct  promotion  for  AP’s 
newly-formed  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  Night  City 
Editor  in  the  New  York 
bureau  before  being  desig¬ 
nated  in  1935  as  Chief  of 


Bureau  at  Columbus,  in 
charge  of  all  AP  operations 
in  Ohio.  He  held  this  post 
for  seven  years,  returning 
to  New  York  in  1942  as 
Traffic  Executive.  He  be 
came  Assistant  General 
Manager  in  December, 
1943,  and  was  Acting  Gen 
eral  Manager  for  several 
months  this  summer,  while 
Cooper  was  on  a  business 
trip  to  Europe. 

Born  44  years  ago  in 
Iowa,  Starzel  was  brought 
up  in  a  newspaper  atmo 
sphere.  His  father  pub¬ 
lished  a  semi-weekly,  the 
LeMars  (la.)  Globe  -Post. 
Starzel  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  Notre 
Dame,  playing  football  at 
both.  He  left  college  to 
embark  on  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  in  succession  holding 
posts  as  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Iowa  City  Press 
Citizen,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  news  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  and  copyreader  on 
the  Chicago  Journal. 


Kent  Cooper,  Executive  Director  oi  AP 


Frank  J.  Starzel  AP's  new  General  Manager 
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Ottman  Named 
President  by 
N.  Y.  Circulators 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Milton 
H.  Ottman,  Schenectady  Union- 
Star,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  its  fall 
convention  here  Oct.  20.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

The  convention  marked  the 
retirement  of  Alfred  W.  Cock- 
erill  as  secretary-treasurer,  after 
25  years  of  service.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  J.  Truman  Kahler, 
Rome  Sentinel. 

Cockerill  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  with  James 
McKernan,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  World 
and  pioneer  in  forming  the  as¬ 
sociation,  serving  as  toastmaster. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  told  the  convention  he  ex 
pects  the  newsprint  shortage  to 
be  eased  by  1950.  He  predicted 
some  shortage  in  1949,  although 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  be 
turning  out  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  in  history. 

“I  expect  there  will  be  enough 
newsprint  for  unrestricted  use 
in  1950,”  Sullivan  said. 

Discussing  public  relations, 
Joseph  Yauch.  Hempstead  (L.  I. ) 
Newsday,  said  the  average  pub¬ 
lisher  realizes  “we  are  gradually 
passing  from  a  sellers’  market  to 
a  buyers’  market.”  He  added 
the  transition  is  already  being 
reflected  in  circulation  trends  in 
certain  cities. 

“Good  service  and  good  sales¬ 
manship  will  be  greater  factors 
in  maintaining  and  building  net 
paid  circulation  in  the  coming 
years.”  Yauch  said.  Good  pub¬ 
licity  and  good  public  relations 
now  will  help  us  build  up  the 
solid  carrier  organizations  we 
will  need  to  do  the  job.” 

Enthusiasm  was  termed  “the 


most  important  element”  in 
building  departmental  teamwork 
by  Russell  Graham,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News. 

In  discussing  the  five-day  pub¬ 
lishing  week  in  competitive 
areas.  C.  G.  Winger,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  stated  his  be¬ 
lief  that  economies  would  be 
offset  by  losses  in  income. 

The  five-day  week,  he  said, 
would  eliminate  overtime  pay 
and  “weak  days,”  which  some¬ 
times  produce  a  cut  of  as  high 
as  15%  in  circulation;  however, 
editorial  departments  would 
have  to  provide  at  least  skeleton 
service  on  eliminated  days,  he 
said.  Also,  since  most  merchants 
work  on  a  six-day  week,  news¬ 
papers  would  have  to  maintain 
service  in  display  and  classified. 

Other  officers  chosen  by  the 
convention  include  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  Utica  Daily  Press,  first 
vice-president;  Yauch,  second 
vicepresident;  T.  Garwood  Gil¬ 
bert.  Jamestown  Post-Journal, 
convention  secretary. 

Directors  for  two  years: 
Charles  D.  Curry,  Newburgh- 
Beacon  News;  C.  C.  Frost,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Gazette,  and  Guy 
Stonestreet,  Batavia  Daily  News. 
Director  for  one  year,  Arket 
Lewis,  Binghamton  Sun. 

Newsmen  Named 
As  Rotary  Fellows 

Chicago — Two  former  newspa¬ 
permen,  Donald  F.  Cate  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  Emerson  E.  Lynn, 
Jr.,  of  lola,  Kan.,  have  been 
awarded  Rotary  Foundation  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  one  year  of  study 
abroad  by  Rotary  International. 

Cate,  formerly  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Astoria 
( Ore. )  Astorian-Budget,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Bern 
in  Switzerland.  Lynn,  former 
news  reporter  and  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  lola 
(Kan.)  Register,  will  enter  the 
University  of  Melbourne. 
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India  Publisher 
Bans  Criticism 
To  Gain  Peace 

When  Ramkrishna  Dalmia, 

Hindu  industrial  potentate, 

bought  the  Times  of  India  a  few 
years  ago.  he 
paid  $3,000,000 
for  its  goodwill, 
over  and  above 
the  price  for  the 
business  and 
plant. 

For  the  last 
few  weeks,  Mr. 
Dalmia  has  been 
in  the  United 
States  as  an  am- 
bassador  of 
goodwill,  propa- 
Dalmia  gating  his  belief 
in  world  peace 
through  world  union.  He  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  plane. 

A  man  who  had  earned  a  for¬ 
tune  through  many  industrial 
enterprises,  Mr.  Dalmia  became 
a  newspaper  publisher  to  ex¬ 
ecute  another  fervent  cause,  but 
he  confessed  this  week  he  had 
not  yet  approached  success  in  it. 

“There  is  good  in  all — even  in 
a  snake.”  Mr.  Dalmia  said  in  an 
interview  in  New  York  City. 
“There  is  so  much  conflict — be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan,  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
Russia — because  there  is  so 
much  fault  finding.” 

Emphasize  Good  Points 

He  wants  his  newspapers,  he 
said,  to  enforce  a  policy  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  good  points  in 
everything.  Criticism,  he  feels, 
can  be  limited  to  “telling  po¬ 
litely”  the  weakness  of  some  of 
the  eood  points. 

“The  minute  you  criticize  and 
And  fault.”  said  Mr.  Dalmia, 
“you  stir  up  a  defensive  attitude 
and  the  one  whom  you  criticize 
defends  a  wrong.” 

His  policy  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  in  his  group  of  10 
newspapers,  because  “it  is  very 
difficult  to  change  editors.” 

The  Times  of  India,  which  Mr. 
Dalmia  purchased  from  British 
interests — he  is  the  sole  owner 
of  Bennett  Coleman  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  publishing  firm — is  housed 
in  a  Bombay  plant  of  300,000 
square  feet  of  space,  which  is 
being  air  conditioned.  It  is  a 
very  profitable  property,  he  said, 
its  daily  12  and  16-page  issues 
containing  never  less  than  50% 
advertising. 

One  of  his  own  commercial 
airlines,  and  others,  are  used  to 
distribute  the  Times  throughout 
India.  Its  Bombay  sales  price  is 
two  annas,  equivalent  to  four 
cents  (U.  S.). 

To  overcome  a  newsprint  re¬ 
striction.  the  Times  publishes 
separately  a  Sunday  News  of  In¬ 
dia,  usually  16  pages,  also  at  two 
annas  per  copy. 

Mr.  Dalmia  is  modernizing  his 
publishing  plant  in  Delhi  and 
plans  to  establish  a  new  daily  at 
Calcutta.  Among  his  holdings 
are  two  papers  in  Pakistan  and 
two  nationally-circulated  picture 
weeklies. 

His  representatives  have  been 
placing  large  orders  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.  for  equipment. 


CE  UP  IN  THE  Am 

Arthur  F.  (Buddy)  Felt,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  making  his  first  trip  on 
a  commercial  airliner,  writes  his 
story  while  flying  at  20,000  feet 
on  a  record-breaking  non-stop 
hop  from  Los  Angeles  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  a  DC-6  of  Delta  Air  Lines. 

Tulsa  Tribune 
Misses  Edition 
In  Blackout 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Vacations  and 
illness  have  crimped  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  style  lately,  but  never 
shut  it  up. 

Pneumatic  drills  have  given  it 
the  jitters  in  recent  weeks  while 
an  air-conditioning  system  was 
being  installed.  An  early  morn¬ 
ing  frost  nearly  put  the  stuff 
into  deep  freeze  rigidity. 

While  it  was  in  that  condition 
Oct.  18,  the  knockout  blow  land¬ 
ed. 

A  steel  frame  hoist  atop  the 
building  toppled  nine  floors  in¬ 
to  the  building’s  power  lines. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  Trib  missed  an  edition. 

News  service  wires  went  dead. 
Composing  room  machines  were 
still^.  wirephoto  service  was 
blanked. 

The  chilled  Tribune  staffers 
didn’t  hesitate,  despite  the  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  news  room.  They 
went  down  for  coffee  next  door. 

But  they  had  to  drink  that  in 
the  dark,  also.  Power  feeding 
into  the  coffee  hangout  was 
from  the  same  circuit  that  fed 
the  Tribune. 

■ 

Noted  Production  Man 
Dies  in  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Irvin 
John  Gardner,  Sr.,  84,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  production  manager  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  in  1939 
after  52  years  of  work  on  the 
paper,  died  Oct.  14  when  he 
failed  to  survive  an  operation. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  craftsmen  in  the  South, 
Mr.  Gai^ner  began  his  career  as 
a  printer.  ’The  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  paper,  no¬ 
ticed  him  because  Mr.  (Gardner 
kept  a  vase  of  flowers  at  work. 
Their  conversations  led  Mr. 
Ochs  to  realize  the  young  print¬ 
er  had  potentialities  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  skill. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  promoted  by 
Mr.  Ochs  to  shop  foreman  in 
1892  and  held  the  position  until 
1932,  when  he  was  made  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


Reactions  Vary 
To  Greek  Claim 
In  Polk  Case 

Greek  government  announce¬ 
ments  that  it  has  established  a 
“complete  case”  against  the  kill¬ 
ers  of  George  Polk,  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent,  whose  remains  were 
found  in  Salonika  Bay,  May  16, 
met  with  varying  reactions  this 
week. 

Gen.  William  J.  Donovan, 
counsel  for  the  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers  Association,  returned  from 
Europe  Monday.  He  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  “it  remains 
now  to  see  what  evidence  will 
be  presented  at  the  trial”  of  the 
accused  persons,  and  added  that 
he  had  had  no  direct  report 
from  the  Greek  government  as 
to  the  evidence  that  may  sup¬ 
port  its  case.  Donovan  will  at¬ 
tend  the  trial. 

At  an  extraordinary  press 
conference  in  Salonika  Monday, 
Greece  told  newsmen  that  mur¬ 
der  warrants  were  being  issued 
for  Gregory  Staktopoulos,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salonika  (Greece) 
Makedonia,  and  his  mother. 
Anna  Staktopoulos.  both  of 
whom  are  in  custody,  and  for 
Adam  Mouzenides,  said  to  be 
the  “triggerman,”  but  whom 
Gen.  Markos’  Greek  rebel  gov¬ 
ernment  claims  was  dead  before 
Polk  ever  visited  Salonika  last 
May  7,  and  Evangelos  Vasva- 
nas,  also  believed  to  be  now  de¬ 
ceased. 

Government  Theory  Denied 

Militiade  Porphyrogenis.  min¬ 
ister  for  Gen.  Markos,  said  in  a 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  inter¬ 
view,  that  he  knows  who  the 
murderers  are,  that  they  are  not 
Communists,  and  that  he  would 
reveal  the  names  in  the  event 
Markos’  armies  take  Salonika, 
making  it  safe  for  liaison  agents 
to  talk. 

“It  seems  most  regrettable 
that  the  full  findings  resulting 
from  five  months  of  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  conditions  of 
the  murder  have  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  appreciated”  (in  America), 
commented  Minister  of  Justice 
George  Melas  with  regard  to 
American  skepticism  about  the 
arrests. 

He  said  also  that  “American 
oninion  will  change”  after  the 
trial.  “Of  this  I  feel  confident.” 

The  government  story  says 
Polk  met  Staktopoulos  on  the 
night  of  May  7,  got  into  a  row¬ 
boat  with  Staktopoulos,  Mouze¬ 
nides.  Vasvanas  and  another, 
now  unidentified,  submitted  to 
being  bound  and  blindfolded 
“for  security  purposes”  and 
was  then  shot  by  Mouzenides. 
Polk  was  seeking  an  interview 
with  Markos. 

Polk’s  papers  were  removed, 
later  to  be  sent  by  Staktoupo- 
los,  the  government  says,  to  po¬ 
lice  officials.  Then  Polk’s  b(^y 
was  pitched  overboard. 

Staktoupoulos  is  .quoted  as 
saying  the  “murder  was  planned 
by  the  Cominform  and  carried 
out  by  the  Communist  Party.” 

Polk’s  brother,  William  R., 
19-year-old  Harvard  student, 
said,  “It’s  not  that  I  doubt  the 
Greek  government’s  findings, 
but  I  still  think  the  case  needs 


WHO’S  the  boss  here 
in  America? 


the  Prcstdcnl?  ...  the 

NO!  NO!  ^ 


'.the  (Wnerala?  ...Cungreta?  ...me? 

NO!  NO!  YHS! 


DEMOCRACY 

DRAMATIZED 

One  of  the  three  360-line  pit- 
election  ads  to  run  in  nine  gen¬ 
eral  and  foreign-language  dailiei 
in  New  York  City,  in  which 
Beechnut  Packing  Company  urgei 
"the  man  who  runs  America"  to 
get  “behind  the  cloth  curtain” 
_ and  vote. 

an  impartial  investigation.  I 
don’t  think  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  is  impartial.” 

Greek  Premier  Sophoulis  has 
expressed  fear  for  the  safety, 
too,  of  Kenneth  Matthews,  BBC 
correspondent,  unheard  from 
since  his  abduction,  Oct.  11,  by 
Markos’  forces.  Markos’  spokes¬ 
man  says  Matthews  is  merely  b^ 
ing  “educated”  in  “what  a  demo¬ 
cratic  army  is  really  like,”  be¬ 
cause  he  “has  written  so  many 
bad  things  about  us.” 

■ 

Aleman  Closes  Tijuana 
After  Series  on  VD 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  venereal 
disease  series  by  the  San  Diego 
Journal,  has  led  President 
Miguel  Aleman  of  Mexico  to  or 
der  a  crackdown  on  vice  condi¬ 
tions  in  Tijuana,  Mex. 

The  series,  by  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Paul  White,  contained  facts  . 
showing  that  most  v.d.  cases  re-  ) 
ported  among  San  Diego-based  ■ 
sailors  were  traceable  to  “wide 
open”  Tijuana. 

Soon  after  the  articles  ap 
peared.  Aleman  visited  his  ranch 
near  'Tijuana,  and  was  shown 
White’s  stories.  He  ordered  the 
“cleanup”  in  which  more  than 
200  women  were  arrested. 

■ 

World-Telegram  Aids 
Cemeteries  Probe 

The  New  York  World-Telt" 
gram  has  received  official  praise 
from  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein, 
New  York  State  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  for  a  series  of  articltt  j 
which  helped  uncover  alleged  j 
rackets  in  “non-profit”  cemfr 
teries.  . 

The  New  York  official  said 
“some  of  the  data  uncovered 
by  the  daily  “proved  of  consid¬ 
erable  value”  in  shaping  the 
state’s  investigations.  ’The  are- 
cles  were  written  by  Robert  W. 
Minton. 
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Calif.  Circulators  See 
Quality  With  Price 


By  Campbell  Watson 


OAKLAND,  Calif  .—Higher 

priced  newspapers  of  quality 
are  envisioned  by  California  cir¬ 
culation  managers. 

General  belief  that  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  will  follow 
the  seven  cent  Los  Angeles  street 
sale  price  was  expressed  at  an¬ 
nual  sessions  of  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  17-19.  This  was 
accompanied  by  warnings  that 
the  demands  for  greater  quality 
at  today’s  cost  level  might  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  surviving. 

In  the  round-table  discussion 
for  newspapers  of  more  than 
25,000  circulation  daily,  somie 
opinions  were  voiced  that  the 
Los  Angeles  rise  was  not  enough 
and  that  the  jump  should  have 
been  to  10  cents. 


More  Increases  Planned 

Impromptu  polls  showed  many 
home  delivery  boosts  planned  to 
combat  already  risen  costs. 
Three  metropolitan  newspapers 
“contemplate  delivered  paper 
price  advances  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture’’  and  11  have  advanced 
prices  since  Jan.  1. 

Ten  of  30  newspapers  under 
25,000  circulation  polled  plan  to 
raise  rates,  but  one  which  re¬ 
cently  upped  circulation  prices 
warned  against  a  figure  too  far 
out  of  line  with  street  sale 
prices.  In  raising  30  cents  to 
$1.50  monthly  it  would  have 
been  better  to  also  advance  sin¬ 
gle  prices  to  seven  cents,  it  was 
stated. 


Winchester  Elected 

The  30th  annual  CCMA  con¬ 
vention  had  as  the  principal 
speaker  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
president,  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times.  C.  S.  Tilson, 
Santa  Rosa  ( Calif. )  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Evening  Press,  presided 
over  sessions  and  at  the  close 
turned  the  gavel  over  to  the 
newly-elected  president,  Ross 
Winchester,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

Elected  to  serve  with  Win¬ 
chester  were  Vicepresidents 
H.  T.  Aust,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
&  Express,  and  Andrew  H. 
Stone,  Oakland  Tribune;  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  William 


Old  Copy  Contest 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Copies  of 
the  Memphis  Appeal  as  far 
bock  as  Sept.  10.  1841.  were 
submitted  in  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal  to  discover  the  oldest 
editions  of  its  predecessors 
now  privately  owned.  The 
contest  was  a  feature  of  News¬ 
paper  Week,  with  prizes  to  the 
owners  of  the  three  oldest 
copies  submitted. 


Snell,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Andrews  lost  no  time  in 
spreading  the  newly  laid  plans 
for  the  ICMA  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  convention  in  1949.  Feature 
events  of  the  Chicago  sessions 
w^l  include  participation  by 
charter  members  and  other  vet¬ 
erans  who  49  years  ago  met  to 
found  the  organization. 

These  include  James  Wright 
Brown,  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
D.  G.  B.  Rose  of  Louisville;  Joe 
Taylor,  now  with  two  circula¬ 
tion  manager  sons:  James  Mc- 
Kernan  of  New  York,  Robert 
Grable  of  St.  Louis. 

Discussions  of  circulation 
problems  were  conducted  by 
panels  with  Harry  Gladstein, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  Ross 
Williams,  San  Rafael  Indepen¬ 
dent,  as  moderators. 

Quality  Is  Major  Factor 

The  cross-fire  discussion  dis¬ 
closed  circulators’  beliefs  that: 

"Quality  of  product,  rather 
than  price,  is  the  deciding  circu¬ 
lation  factor.’’ 

"This  may  mean  fewer  papers 
but  it  has  to  come.” 

"We  need  to  open  our  papers 
to  maintain  circulation  of  the 
war  and  post  war  periods.  Cir¬ 
culation  depends  on  quality  and 
the  news  content  of  the  paper.” 

The  discussion  brought  out 
that  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  had  virtually  maintained 
its  circulation  with  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  while  an  opposition  paper 
in  the  same  afternoon  field  was 
showing  a  greater  loss  despite 
retention  of  the  old  home  de¬ 
livery  rate.  This  was  attributed 
partly  to  intensified  and  multi¬ 
plied  promotion  efforts.  ’The 
contrasting  losses  as  shown  by 
circulation  statements  for  the 
six-month  period  were  4,400  for 
the  paper  that  failed  to  advance 
its  rates  against  2,000  for  the 
Call-Bulletin,  it  was  stated.  The 
latter  reported  a  gain  in  depart¬ 
mental  income  after  promotion 
costs. 

Comment  on  the  Los  Angeles 
seven-cent  price  was; 

"Public  acceptance  so  far  has 
been  better  than  expected.  The 
Mirror's  entry  into  the  field 
complicates  estimates  on  the  sit¬ 
uation.” 

"In  San  Diego  people  are  leav¬ 
ing  dimes  and  not  waiting  for 
change  for  their  Los  Angeles  pa¬ 
pers.  Why  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  raised  to  the 
full  10  cents?  Is  that  just  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  thrown 
home  delivery  prices  too  far  out 
of  line?” 

"Your  morning  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  are  selling  papers  at 
10  cents  a  copy  daily  and  25 
cents  Sundays  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  aren’t  you?”- 

"Isn’t  10  cents  a  better  rate 
than  seven  cents?” 

In  replying,  Los  Angeles  rep¬ 
resentatives  pointed  out  it  was 
too  early  yet  to  know  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  new  quotation. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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TRADING  AREA  TOLD  IN  FLOWERS 

As  their  greeting  to  a  new  Sears,  Roebuck  store,  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times  sent  this  8x5-ioot  floral  piece— depicting  the  news¬ 
papers'  20-county  trading  area  in  live  flowers  of  different  hues. 


Bayol  Resigns 
From  W-T;  Goes 
To  Coca  Cola 

Edgar  S.  Bayol  has  resigned 
as  editorial  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  has 
accepted  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position 
in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Company, 
effective  Nov.  1. 

Bayol  has 
been  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  22 
years  and  is 
currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the 
National  News¬ 
paper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  and  the  New 
York  Newspapers  Promotion 
Managers  Association. 

Before  joining  the  World- 
Telegram  in  1946  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  for 
five  years  and  previously  was 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  Virginia,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

■ 

Lease  in  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  A  44-year 
lease  has  been  signed  at  a  rental 
of  $1,500  a  month  for  the  four- 
story  building  which  houses  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  Nashville 
Tennessean.  The  lease  is  with 
the  Nashville  Trust  Co.,  as  trus¬ 
tee  for  Mrs.  Mamie  Wilson  Hill. 
■ 

Citrus  Trees  Sold 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex _ The 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  is 
again  selling  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit  trees  as  a  part  of  its  tree¬ 
planting  campaign. 


Cousley  Feted 
As  Publisher; 

He  Gets  a  Story 

Alton,  Ill. — ^His  own  employes 
plotted  a  surprise  party  for  Paul 
B.  Cousley,  ^itor  and  publisher 
of  the  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
for  35  years,  in  celebration  of 
his  72nd  birthday  Oct.  13. 

Mr.  Cousley  still  remains  in 
active  service  with  the  paper, 
which  now  is  completely  re¬ 
modelling  its  building  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  five-unit  Hoe  press 
purchased  from  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

He  arrives  on  the  job  at  8 
a.m.  every  day  and  spends  the 
full  day,  six  days  a  week,  on 
the  job.  Always  the  reporter, 
Mr.  Cousley  devotes  at  least  an 
hour  every  day  to  "getting  out 
on  the  street,”  where  he  never 
fails  to  unearth  some  of  the 
day’s  best  stories. 

’The  more  than  60  full-time 
employes  of  the  paper  arranged 
a  brief  social  gathering  on  the 
plant’s  new  mezzanine  floor. 
’They  paid  all  the  costs. 

During  the  afternoon  Assistant 
Editor  J.  J.  Dromgoole  “as¬ 
signed”  Mr.  Cousley  to  accom¬ 
pany  Photographer  Robert  Graul 
to  the  home  of  a  92-year  old 
woman  who  was  celebrating  her 
birthday,  too.  Mr.  Cousley  had 
an  even  better  idea.  He  round¬ 
ed  up  Leo  A.  Sharkey,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  paper,  and 
another  friend  whose  birthday 
he  knew  fell  on  the  same  day. 
Together  the  three  paid  a  visit 
to  the  nonegenarian  and  had 
their  pictures  taken  with  her. 

That  gave  the  office  force  their 
chance  to  marshall  the  refresh¬ 
ments  and  assemble  for  the 
party,  at  which  Mrs.  Cousley  as¬ 
sisted  the  publisher  in  cutting 
the  birthday  cake. 

Mr.  Cousley  became  publisher 
of  the  Telegraph  April  1,  1913, 
upon  retirement  of  his  father, 
John  A.  Cousley. 


Bayol 
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Small-Town  Gal  Sells 
National  Advertising 


By  James  L  Collings 

HERE'S  Miss  Zell  Hart  Hurl- 

bert — a  young  lady  born  with 
dark  eyes,  black  hair,  explosive 
amounts  of  vivacity  and  a  news¬ 
paper  heritage. 

Today,  25  years  later,  Zell,  or 
Cookie,  as  her  boss  calls  her, 
has  blonde  hair  and  oh-nice 
green  eyes. 

The  Constant  Factors 

Only  the  heritage  and  the  vi¬ 
vacity  have  remained  constant: 
She's  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  in  New  York  City,  of 
her  mother's  paper,  the  Warren 
( O. )  Tribune  Chronicle,  which 
claims  it  is  one  of  the  smallest 
newspapers  in  the  country,  cir- 
culation-populationwise,  to  have 
its  own  office  here  (its  circula¬ 
tion;  25,731). 

“And  I  love  the  job,”  she  says, 
each  word  a  monument  to  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “I'm  crazy  about  New 
York.  I  like  to  work  with  agen¬ 
cy  people.” 

Zell,  a  Vassar  graduate  and 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hart 
Hurlbert,  president  and  general 
manager  since  1936,  was  named 
after  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Zell 
Hart  Deming,  who  died  while  at¬ 
tending  an  AP  meeting  in  1936. 

The  Tribune  was  founded  in 
1876,  the  Chronicle  in  1812 — in 
1924  they  were  merged,  with, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Deming  the  boss 
lady. 

“When  they  saw  my  hair  and 
eyes,”  Zell  exolained,  “I  was 
immediately  given  my  grand¬ 
mother's  name.  She  had  snap¬ 
ping  black  eyes  and  black  hair. 

“She  was  some  gal — the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  as  an  AP 
member,  and  she  worked  from 
6  a  m.  to  6  p.m.  I'd  like  to  do 
a  biography  on  her  some  day. 
but,  honestly,  I  don’t  think  I 
have  the  maturity  yet,  much  less 
the  time.” 

'Wonderful'  &  Cookie 

Truth  is,  her  present  assign¬ 
ment  keeps  her  busy  as  a  cen¬ 
tipede  lacing  up  high  boots  on 
each  leg.  She  jam-races  through 
each  day  with  calls  on  some  20 
agencies,  reading  trade  papers 
for  accounts  planned,  compar¬ 
ing  tips  with  other  newspaper 
representatives  ( she  shares  a 
Fifth  Ave.  office  with  three  of 
them ) . 

Finished,  she  reports  to  H.  R. 
Farrall,  advertising  director  of 
her  paper,  also  her  immediate 
superior.  “Wonderful,”  she  calls 
him,  and  he's  the  guy  who  calls 
her  Cookie. 

“I  took  this  job,”  says  Zell, 
“on  the  condition  that  I  wouldn't 
have  direct  dealings  with  moth¬ 
er,  that  he  would  be  my  boss.” 

She  brought  up  the  rear  of 
that  statement  with  a  whoa!  fel¬ 
low,  don't  get  me  wrong,  or  in 
wrong — mother  and  I  get  along 
fine.  It's  just  that  I  want  to  be 
independent  and  don't  want  to 


ride  on  her  prestige. 

Riding  alone  these  days,  she 
said,  is  smooth — mostly. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
is  the  fact  that  we’re  a  smaller 
market.  Some  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  unfortunately,  base  their 
campaigns  on  the  1940  census, 
which  shows  our  town  only  42,- 
000  strong. 

“Actually,  we’re  60,000.  This 
is  our  ABC  figure.  That  42,000 
knocks  you  out  of  the  creamier 
50,000  class,  the  class  for  the 
big  campaigns. 

“And  my  hardest  selling  point 
is  in  convincing  agency  men 
that  Warren,  Ohio,  is  prosper¬ 
ous.  I  have  to  pound  home  that 
even  though  the  town  is  small 
it  has  a  per  capita  spending  that 
equals  big  cities,  not  only  near¬ 
by  but  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Woman-Touchy 

“I  tell  them  that  our  paper 
carries  more  local  grocery  lin¬ 
age  than  any  other  Ohio  news¬ 
paper.  This,  naturally,  is  a 
strong  selling  point  for  space 
buyers  for  national  grocery 
products.” 

Zell  admits  she  found  space 
buyers  woman-touchy  at  first. 
Now,  she  says,  they  are  “nice 
and  receptive.” 

“I  seldom  lunch  with  them,” 
she  said,  “because  they  feel  they 
have  to  pay.  Most  of  my  con¬ 
tacts  with  them  involve  giving 
them  information. 

“I  answer  questions  about  the 
size  of  our  market,  circulation 
figure.s,  the  distribution  of  their 
particular  products  and  their 
sales  positions  in  our  market. 

“Then,  too.  when  a  campaign 
is  going  on,  they  want  merchan¬ 
dise  cooperation.  This  includes 
letters  sent  out  from  the  Chron¬ 
icle  to  local  merchandisers  ask¬ 
ing  for  displays  and  tie-in  ads. 
Occasionally,  they  ask  for  special 
surveys  on  a  product  whose  pull 
is  not  known  in  the  area. 

“And  they  also  want  to  have 
the  linage  of  competing  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  other  words,  how  many 
ads  have  run  in  a  year’s  time. 

Selling  an  Intangible 

“This  business  of  getting  ac¬ 
counts  is  a  long-term  proposi¬ 
tion.  I'm  selling  an  intangible 
thing,  and  I  have  to  keep  going 
back,  going  back.  The  campaign, 
for  Instance,  has  to  fit  the  size 
of  the  market  and  the  newspa¬ 
per.  It's  not  easy,  but  it  is  fas¬ 
cinating.” 

Newspapering  came  early  to 
our  Zell.  She  began  when  14. 

“Grandmother.”  she  said,  “had 
an  idea  I  should  work  in  all 
departments.  I  did — in  book¬ 
keeping,  circulation,  advertising, 
even  the  society  page.  I'm  sorry 
I  never  had  any  straight  report¬ 
ing.  though. 

“I  guess  I  sort  of  looked  down 


Zell  Hart  Hurlbert 

my  nose  at  straight  reporting. 
In  college  I  want^  to  do  crea¬ 
tive  writing.  That's  probably 
why.” 

Anyway,  she  added,  Mrs.  Og¬ 
den  Reid,  president  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  for  which 
paper  she  sold  classified  adver¬ 
tising  for  five  months,  advised 
her  to  learn  the  managing  end 
of  the  business,  the  end  that  pays 
off,  “since  you'll  one  day  have 
your  own  newspaper.” 

So  Zell,  after  a  brief  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  job 
immediately  following  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  quickie,  took  over 
her  present  position.  That  was 
in  July,  1946.  She’s  been  learn¬ 
ing,  quickly  and  efficiently,  ever 
since. 

■ 

Mai  Lunn  Named 
Aide  to  Cameron 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Barney  G. 
Cameron,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  has 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Mai  Lunn,  for- 
mer  Hearst  ex-  g  ^ 
ecutive,  as  spe- 
cial  assistant  to  ■  7^' 

th  e  circulation  ^  f 

Lunn  began 

his  long  circula-  H 

tion  career  on  S 

the  old  Pitts-  |P 

burgh  Post,  a  S 

forerunner  of 
the  present 
Post-Gazette.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  organization 
in  1922  as  circulation  director  of 
the  Boston  American  and  Ad 
vertiser. 

In  1929  he  moved  to  the  New 
York  Journal  and  American 
where  a  year  later  he  became 
general  manager  in  addition  to 
directing  the  circulation  organi¬ 
zation. 

After  10  years  with  Hearst  in 
New  York.  Lunn  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1939  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Sun  Telegraph. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
side  Farms,  Pittsburgh. 

■ 

Phone  in  'Copter 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Journal 
has  installed  radio-telephone 
service  in  its  helicopter  and  in 
several  reporter’s  automobiles. 


Printers  Quit,  f 
But  Charleston 
Mail  Publishes 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  Local 
No.  146  of  the  International  Ty. 
pographical  Union  called  a 
strike  of  30  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  on  Oct.  15. 

In  its  strike  notice  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fred  M.  Staunton,  the 
union  said  it  had  “decided  to 
refuse  to  work  .  .  .  until  sudi  j 
time  as  a  complete  and  satis-  I 
factory  contract,  including  prop-  i 
er  wage  adjustments,  is  offered  ' 
by  the  publisher.” 

The  Daily  Mail’s  last  contract 
with  the  union  expired  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947.  Thereafter  the 
union,  the  publisher  said,  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  into  a  contract 
but  announced  its  own  “condi¬ 
tions  of  employment.” 

The  newspaper  stated  in  a 
Page  One  story  that  the  strike 
resulted  from  “the  refusal  of 
this  newspaper  to  accede  to  de¬ 
mands  similar  to  those  for 
which  Federal  Judge  Luther  M. 
Swygert  on  Oct.  14  found 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  four  of  its  top  of¬ 
ficers  guilty  of  civil  contempt 
of  court.” 

The  local  union  had  been  of¬ 
fered  “the  same  wage  recently 
accepted  by  two  other  unions,” 
Staunton  stated. 

Staunton  added:  “We  will 
undertake  to  publish  the  paper 
as  usual.” 

The  Daily  Mail  last  week  put 
into  use  five  perforators  and 
four  operating  units  of  teletype 
setters. 

■ 

Cancer  'Cure'  txpose 
Leads  to  Arrest  of  2 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Eugene  Ja- 
nuzzi  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  took  a  secret  cancer 
“cure”  here  recently.  He  took 
it  right  out  the  door  and  had  it 
analyzed. 

In  a  series  of  stories  which 
smacked  of  “cloak  and  dagger” 
stuff,  Januzzi  told  how  he  be 
came  a  patient  at  an  unlicensed 
cancer  “clinic”  and  obtained  a 
.small  amount  of  highly-guarded 
Secret  Fluid. 

As  a  result  of  the  stories,  the 
state  authorities  stepped  in  and 
arrested  a  man  and  woman,  op¬ 
erators  of  the  “clinic,”  on 
charges  of  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license. 

The  Post-Gazette  had  with¬ 
held  news  of  the  Secret  Blood 
Test  and  the  Secret  Fluid  treat¬ 
ment  for  weeks  in  the  feeling 
that  any  publicity,  adverse  or 
otherwise,  would  only  advertise 
the  “clinic”  to  a  gullible  public. 
The  suggestion  that  Januzzi  pose 
as  a  patient  of  the  “clinic”  to 
see  what  he  could  see  came 
from  Co-publisher  William 
Block. 

The  preparations  were  ex¬ 
tremely  thorough.  A  fake  letter¬ 
head  bearing  the  name  of  a 
fictitious  physician  was  printed 
and  a  false  diagnosis  written. 

Januzzi  was  quite  happy  about 
the  whole  thing. 

“I  got  a  story  and  two  good 
physical  examinations  to  boot. 
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SOME  FURTHER  VIEWPOINTS  OF  THE  ELECTION  BY  CARTOONISTS 


TOO  LITTLE  AND  TOO  LATE 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


NOT  TOO  OLD  TO  LEARN 

Knott,  Dalias  (Tex.)  News 


THE  REAL  *MR.  BIG* 

Costello,  Albany  (X.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


Chiefs  of  Typo  Unions 
In  Hearst  Cities  Confer 


CHICAGO — A  conference  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  typographical  unions 
in  cities  where  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published  has  been 
called  by  President  John  J. 
Pilch  of  Chicago  Local  No.  16 
here,  Oct.  23-24. 

The  conference,  according  to 
Pilch’s  letter,  is  in  accordance 
with  action  taken  at  the  ITU 
Milwaukee  convention  which 
adopted  the  proposition  that 
•'where  one  employer  operates 
more  than  one  plant  or  establish¬ 
ment,  local  unions  in  whose  jur¬ 
isdictions  such  plants  or  estab¬ 
lishments  are  located  may  take 
such  joint  action  as  is  lawful 
under  civil  law  after  approval 
by  the  executive  council.” 

In  extending  the  invitation. 
Pilch  stated  that  all  expenses 
incurred  by  local  union  officials 
attending  the  meeting  will  be 
paid  by  the  Chicago  local,  which 
has  been  on  strike  against  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  including  the 
Hearst  Her  aid- American,  since 
last  Nov.  24. 

In  recent  weeks.  Local  16  has 
been  singling  out  the  Herald- 
American  in  picketing  efforts. 
Pickets  in  front  of  newsstands 
on  State  Street  carry  signs  say¬ 
ing:  “Don’t  buy  the  scab  Her- 
ald-American.”  Similar  signs 
were  painted  on  sidewalks  near 
newsstands  in  suburban  commu¬ 
nities.  These  signs  have  been 
removed  by  order  of  local  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  Herald  American  has 
been  carrying  posters  on  its  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  stating:  “21  loyal 
unions  get  out  this  paper.”  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Hearst  paper  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  entitled:  “Meet 
our  union  officials,”  featuring 
pictures  of  chapel  chairmen  and 


listing  the  21  unions  in  each  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Typical  of  th6  series  is  the 
one  introducing  Arthur  Fisher, 
chapel  chairman  of  Chicago 
Stereotypers  Union  No.  4,  which 
has  a  contract  with  the  Her- 
ald-American.  who  has  been 
working  for  the  paper  19  years. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“Our  relation  with  the  Her- 
ald-American  on  grievances  has 
always  been  conducted  fairly 
and  pleasantly.” 

ANPA  Brief  Attacks 
'Book  of  Lows'  Clause 
BY  A  LEGAL  maneuver,  the 

International  Typographical 
Union  won  a  reprieve  this  week 
from  immediate  compliance 
with  an  order  to  purge  itself  of 
contempt  of  court  for  violation 
of  an  injunction  against  illegal 
contract  demands.  (E&P,  Oct. 
16.  page  7.) 

Simultaneously,  wheels  began 
to  turn  again  in  the  machinery 
for  adjudication  of  the  original 
unfair  labor  practice  complaint 
filed  against  ITU  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  a  year 
ago. 

A  brief  submitted  by  ANPA 
Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
leveled  an  attack  mainly  upon 
the  ITU’s  domination  of  local 
unions,  through  insistence  upon 
recognition,  in  all  contracts,  of 
its  book  of  laws. 

“Quite  definitely,”  said  Han¬ 
son,  “the  subordinate  local  un¬ 
ions  of  the  ITU  are  merely  the 
tools  of  the  parent  body.  .  .  . 
Bargaining  has  been  removed 
from  the  local  level.” 


At  another  point,  the  brief 
asserted:  “Respondents  (I’m), 
by  means  of  their  laws  clause, 
are  attempting  to  cause  publish¬ 
ers  to  operate  their  composing 
rooms  in  strict  accord  with  the 
general  laws  in  their  entirety. 

‘“fhe  general  laws  are  shot 
through  with  provisions  which 
are  illegal  and  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  by  publishers,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  discrimination  against 
nonunion  men.” 

ANPA  cited  a  dozen  sections 
of  the  union  laws  on  this  point. 

General  Counsel  Robert  N. 
Denham  of  NLRB  came  back 
into  battle  with  a  brief,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  the 
union’s  newly  devised  “compe¬ 
tency  test”  clauses  are  “simply 
sham.”  ’The  real  objective,  he 
argued.  Ls  the  closed  shop. 

The  competency  clauses.  Den¬ 
ham  said,  require  nonunion 
men  to  pass  examinations  while 
union  cardholders  qualify  for 
employment  automatically.  He 
raised  the  point  the  mailers 
take  no  examination  before  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  journeyman 
membership  in  the  union,  yet 
nonunion  mailroom  applicants 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Varityping  fob 
Is  Not  'Printing' 

Washington  —  Regardless  of 
what  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  thinks  is  the 
status  of  varityping.  the  Govern 
ment  has  decided  it  is  a  form  of 
typewriting  and  is  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  printing  process. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  preparing  a  departmental  cir¬ 
cular  to  that  effect  in  its  classifi¬ 
cation  division  and  the  circular 
will  be  sent  out  to  its  various  of¬ 
fices  in  a  few  weeks,  C.  C.  Hath¬ 
away,  chief  of  its  information  di¬ 
vision,  said. 


Ickes  Scolds 
Press  for  Scant 
Story  on  Speech 

Washington — Harold  L.  Ickes 
was  not  surprised,  but  was  some¬ 
what  disappointed,  because  the 
press  failed  to  give  what  he 
regarded  adequate  coverage  to 
his  first  speech  in  behalf  of 
President  "Truman  but  he  has 
the  explanation: 

“Long  public  experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  mundane 
judiciousness  of  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  election  years.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  has  also  convinced  me — 
pleasantly — that  these  calcula¬ 
tions  never  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  final  results.” 

Ickes  sent  a  memorandum  to 
all  newspaper  and  press  associ¬ 
ation  offices  in  Washington  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  his  planned 
speech.  Asking  for  advance 
notice  in  the  radio  columns,  he 
added:  “Should  I  receive  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  would  be  overcome 
with  shock.” 

The  “old  curmudgeon”  con¬ 
tinued:  “I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  certain  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  people 
who  like  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  about  this  campaign.  I  come 
to  this  conclusion  from  my  mail, 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls. 
Friday  morning  I  looked  in  vain 
through  some  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  press  to  find  any  mention 
of  it  (his  speech).  There  was 
hardly  any.  The  great  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  failed  to  mention  suffi¬ 
ciently  ahead  of  time  that  I  was 
speaking  on  Thursday  night.” 

With  the  greatest  sarcasm. 
Ickes  announced  that  he  intends 
to  make  another  speech — this 
time  in  Montana — but  he  added 
that  he  frankly  did  not  expect 
the  press  to  coven  it. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

How  One  Company 
Budgets  Its  Promotion 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  practice,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  is  a  thoroughly 
documented  business.  But,  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  it,  namely,  the 
budgeting  and  direction  of  the 
advertising  dollar,  represents 
some  gaps  in  the  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Therefore,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  has  recent¬ 
ly  started  a  survey  among  its 
members  to  get  a  community  of 
thought  for  future  guidance. 

NIAA  Survey 

Also  active  in  this  field  is  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  which  this  week 
published  "Case  History  I.”  Al¬ 
though  it  represents  only  one 
company’s  method,  a  good  many 
features  of  this  system  are  uni¬ 
versally  applicable.  As  the  fore¬ 
word  points  out,  the  company  is 
a  large  one,  manufacturing  steel 
and  steel  products,  but  the  bud¬ 
get  is  “an  integration  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  budgets  for  spe¬ 
cific  products,”  and  thus,  in 
principle,  may  be  applied  by 
companies  dealing  with  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  aopropriations. 

In  basic  outline,  this  com¬ 
pany’s  procedure  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  commonly  used  one. 

First,  it  forecasts  the  size  of 
potential  markets  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  by  products  and  sales 
areas.  Then  the  goal,  or  “per¬ 
centage  of  participation  desired” 
in  these  markets  is  determined. 
This  desire  is  tempered  by  a 
study  of  past  performances  and 
trends,  the  next  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  includes  also  a 
study  of  competitors’  position 
and  activities.  Finally,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  promotion  most  desirable 
is  determined  according  to  prof¬ 
itability  information  on  each 
product. 

This,  obviously,  is  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  outline.  Involved  in  it  is  a 
vast  intricacy  of  detail. 

Actual  planning  begins  with 
the  securing  of  as  much  market 
and  product  information  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  involves  consulta¬ 
tion  by  the  ad  manager  with  the 
sales  managers  of  various  prod¬ 
uct  divisions,  regarding  plans  for 
new  or  changed  products,  profit 
status  outlook,  competition,  etc. 

He  confers  also  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  research  department,  the 
statistical  department  and  the 
general  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  for  a  complete  picture  of 
sales  trends. 

Following  this,  the  advertising 
manager  draws  up  a  tentative 
advertising  program  in  detail. 

’This  provisional  program  is 
reviewed  by  the  management, 
and,  if  approved,  product  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  are  consolidated, 
and  the  general  budget  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  general  manager 
of  sales  for  detailed  discussion. 
It  is  then  summarized  for  review 
by  top  management. 

At  this  stage — N.  B. — “it  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able”  to  have  detailed  informa¬ 


tion  on  how  the  budget  will  be 
allocated  to  various  media.  “In¬ 
clusion  of  such  information  fre¬ 
quently  leads  to  fruitless  dis¬ 
cussion.”  Handling  of  these  de¬ 
tails  is  left  entirely  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  who,  “among  all  others  in 
the  company,  is  best  able”  to  do 
this  job. 

This  is  an  opinion  not  shared 
by  the  top  management  of  all 
companies,  to  understate  it. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
budgeting  is  that  flexibility  is 
maintained,  to  allow  quarterly 
correction  of  weak  spots — prob¬ 
ably  a  more  workable  scheme 
than  the  prevalent  “freezing”  of 
a  whole  year’s  budget. 

This  flexibility  is  achieved  by 
the  setting  up  of  controls  to  fol¬ 
low  the  program  and  measure 
its  effectiveness.  Quarterly  re¬ 
ports  of  sales  by  product  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  ad  manager. 

He  thus  learns  what  products 
need  additional  promotion: 
where  emphasis  may  be  shifted 
from  a  product  well  ahead  of  its 
sales  goal  to  another  which  is 
lagging;  changes  in  market  con¬ 
ditions;  possible  media  revision; 
and,  what  additional  funds  may 
be  needed. 

Church  Advertising 

CHURCHES,  like  the  makers 

and  retailers  of  products 
and  services,  must  appeal  to 
the  public  for  support.  In  fact, 
they  often  encounter  consider¬ 
ably  more  sales  resistance  than 
the  purveyor  of  a  gadget. 

’Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
Loyal  Phillips,  ad  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  churches  to  advertise 
consistently  in  newspapers’  Sat¬ 
urday  church  pages.  “While  I 
am  opposed,”  he  says,  “to  selling 
special  signature  pages  to  busi¬ 
nesses  in  behalf  of  church  atten¬ 
dance.  I  do  believe  that  churches 
themselves  should  advertise 
each  week.  Such  advertising  can 
bring  as  good  results  as  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  produces  for  any 
national  or  retail  advertiser.” 

The  Item  puts  out  promotion 
pieces  regularly  to  increase 
church  linage.  ’Hie  most  recent 
one,  and  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  to  date,  is  a  reprint  of 
an  article  by  Howard  R.  Smith 
in  the  Baptist  Brotherhood  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Advocating  wider  and  more 
effective  use  of  publicity  by 
churches.  Smith  delivers  a 
strong  recommendation  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“A  church  that  neglects  to  use 
ample  newspaper  space  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  golden  opportunity.”  says 
the  article.  'Though  radio  is 
being  used  widely  and  effective¬ 
ly.  Smith  points  out.  “the  com¬ 
mercial  business  world  still  con¬ 
siders  the  newspaper  the  prim¬ 
ary  medium  for  reaching  the 
masses.” 


In  Cartoon  Style 

Politics  has  taken  a  satirical 
twist  in  New  York,  where  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  is  support¬ 
ing  President  Truman’s  candi¬ 
dacy,  is  using  the  cartoon  style 
in  its  advertising. 

The  ad  pictured  advises  the 
reader  to  “Take  your  pick.  It’s 
either  you  in  your  Dream  House, 
or  Dewey  in  the  White  House.” 
The  cartoon  series,  running  in 
seven  New  York  City  dailies,  the 
Westchester  Group  and  two  up¬ 
state  papers,  was  prepared  by 
Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

A  new  “get  out  the  vote”  ser¬ 
ies.  now  in  production,  will  also 
be  illustrated. 


Comet's  Sendoff 
BIGGEST  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  “backbone”  of  which  is 
a  schedule  in  150  newspapers, 
has  been  started  by  Comet  Rice 
Mills. 

Set  to  run  throughout  the  fall 
and  winter,  the  campaign  is  also 
using,  as  supplementary  media, 
general  magazines,  radio,  trade 
paners,  point-of-sale  and  direct 
mail. 

Newspaper  ads,  appearing 
weekly,  are  in  long  vertical  for¬ 
mat.  running  one-column  by  11 
inches.  Purpose  of  the  deep  lay¬ 
out  is  to  “help  assure  a  better 
position”  on  food  pages,  the 
agency  said.  Each  ad  carries  the 
name  “Comet  Rice”  boldly  dis- 
plaved  at  least  three  times,  to 
make  sure  the  brand  name  reg¬ 
isters.  Copy  is  short  and  direct. 

Behind  the  big  splash  is  the 
fact  that  Comet  has  been  off 
the  market  in  most  areas  during 
the  last  several  months,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  top-quality 
rice.  The  supply  is  now  better, 
and  is  expected  to  reach  record 
levels  in  the  forthcoming  season. 

Leche  &  Leche,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
handles  the  account. 

Pmith  Carpets 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  Carpet 

Co.  has  enlarged  its  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  “Major  re 
liance”  is  being  placed  on  dou¬ 
blepage,  full  color  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  sections,  accord¬ 
ing  to  T.  Hart  Anderson,  presi- 


CincinnatiStudy  ^ 
Taken  Over 
By  R.  A.  Lesley 

CiNCiNN-ATi,  Ohio — ^The  Ci7uH«. 
nati  Enquirer’s  regular  reader- 
ship  study  program  and  copy 
testing  service,  conducted  for 
the  last  three  years  by  B.  R 
Grant  Research,  Inc.,  will  b( 
continued  under  the  direction  of 
R.  A.  Lasley,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Stanley  A.  Ferger,  Enquirer  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  announced 
this  week.  V 

The  Enquirer’s  readership  ^ 
studies  are  used  as  a  guide  by  ! 
the  editors.  Surveys  are  made  ' 
by  personal  interviews  in  homei 
and  offices  on  the  day  of  issue 
and  the  technique  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  Continu-  ' 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read-  ’ 
ing. 

The  Lasley  organization  will 
continue  to  make  available  to 
advertisers,  through  their  agen¬ 
cies,  the  copy  testing  service 
the  Enquirer  has  established 

Reports  on  individual  ads  are 
sent  to  the  agency  three  weeks 
after  the  ad  appears,  and  in¬ 
clude:  attention  to  ad,  atten¬ 
tion  to  main  illustration,  reading 
of  headlines,  start  and  finish 
reading  of  copy,  and  noting  of 
signature.  Reproductions  of  the 
page  on  which  the  ad  appears 
and  the  page  opposite  are  in¬ 
cluded,  with  observation  and 
readership  figures  for  some  edi¬ 
torial  material  and  for  all  other 
ads  of  70  lines  or  over. 


dent  of  Anderson,  Davis  t 
Platte,  agency  on  the  account. 

*1710  campaign,  he  explained, 
is  being  directed  at  the  middie 
income  group  in  the  56  major 
markets  represented  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  list.  More  than 
85%  of  the  nation’s  total  depart 
ment  store  business  and  more 
than  half  of  all  rug  and  carpet 
sales  are  concentrated  in  these 
areas,  Anderson  said. 

To  merchandise  the  campaign, 
the  company  has  for  the  first 
time  prepared  for  dealers  i 
chart  showing  in  complete  detail 
the  day-to-day  advertising  sched¬ 
ule,  including  not  only  the  newa 
paper  supplements,  but  also  gen¬ 
eral  magazines,  radio,  farm  pa 
pers,  etc. 

The  newspaper  schedule  in 
eludes  a  number  of  locally- 
edited  Sunday  magazines,  « 
well  as  This  Week  and  Paradt 
Campaign  budget  for  all  medii 
is  $560,000. 

Avoset  Cream 

FULL-PAGE  newspaper  ads  will 

announce  the  entrance  of 
Avoset  Sterilized  Cream  into  the 
Philadelphia  and  Eastern  Penn 
sylvania  market. 

Ads  will  stress  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  this  “new  cream  dir 
covery,”  which  is  said  to  keep 
sweet  for  months  before  open 
ing  and  for  10  days  or  more  af 
ter. 

The  campaign,  breaking  late 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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xt  won’t  take  long  to  show  yoC^at  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealfi‘|will  give  you 
adequate  coverage  of  the  famous^leveland  2-in-l 
market.  For  the  Plain  Dealer’s  cir^lation  parallels 

.  ift  r 

♦  •  distribution  and  sales  not  only  in  Greater  Cleveland 
,  but  also  in  the  26  adjacent  C|p(^^s,  including 
l4l*  flourishing  cities^and  tow^^  You  get  two 
buying  markets,  nearly  equal  it  sales  volume, 
. «  at  this  one  exclusive  lo^-cost  coverage. 

Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal|r  offers  you  the  in- 
tensive  and  extensive  double  coverage  of  this  rich, 
prosperous,  compact  Northeastern  Ohio  market. 

i,  ■' '  V  •  Akron.  Canton  and  Youngstown  not  included 


THE  MEANS 

Planned  Y)istributiou 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
rich  Northeastern  Ohio  market 
that  will  buy  most  of  your  goods 
Do  you  know  the  shortest  cut  to 
your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to 
your  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualiitd  service. 


PLAIN  D 


CletelantVs  Home  ISetvspajtfi^ 

C.resmer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  DetroiW^lf' Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
—  -  A.  S.  Grant, 
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ABC  Members  Show 
Renewed  Interest 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


years.  tiser  members. 

This  renewed  interest  came  ^  The  Bureau  is  giving  more 
in  at  least  three  of  the  divisional  attention  to_  promotion  through 
meetings,  with  the  newspaper  the  publication  of  an  ABC  man- 
division  adopting  a  resolution,  ^or  use  in  colleges^  and  be- 
recommending  to  the  board  that  ginners  in  the  advertising  busi- 
if  “any  sweeping  or  drastic  ness,  and  the  issuanw  of  a  mt^ 

changes”  in  existing  forms  and  j^n  pirture,  “Now  We  ^ow. 
reports  are  contemplated,  such  The  ABC’s  new  film  had  its  pre¬ 
revisions  should  be  brought  to  n^iier  showing  at  the  closing  ses- 
the  attention  of  the  membership  ^jnn  Friday.  The  picture  tells 

by  mail,  or  be  presented  at  an  f^e  story  of  ABC,  its  aims,  pur- 

ABC  general  session  with  the  Poses  and  functions  and  is  avail- 
members  given  an  opportunity  Jor  nse  by  all  Bureau  mem- 

to  vole  any  proposed  major  bers. ) 

change.  (See  El&P,  Oct.  16,  Questions  Trading  Zones 

page  16-A).  pointed  out  that,  de-  reUil  trading  zones. 

Hit  Free  Circulation  spite  efforts  to  get  space  buyers  iogued  their  replies 

The  business  paper  division  fo  use  the  information  on  the . . 

debated  the  question  of  paid  inside  of  audit  reports,  the  fact 
vs.  controlled  circulation  and  remains  that  little  progress  has 
adopted  a  resolution,  requesting  been  made  in  getting  people 
the  directors  to  consider  all  pro¬ 
posals  to  audit  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  business  paper  publica-  SO 
tions,  “not  from  the  narrow  wr 
viewpoint  of  a  business  paper  sui 
problem,  but  as  a  broad  funda-  ^hj 
mental  that  vitally  affects  the 
high  standards  of  all  divisions 
of  the  ABC.”  Business  paper 
members  also  went  on  record  as 
opposing  the  auditing  of  the  free 
distribution  of  paid  circulation 
publications. 

The  magazine  division,  after 
a  spirited  contest  among  three  , 
nominees  to  succeed  Fred  Stone,  ” 

Parents’  magazine,  who  is  retir-  - 
ing  after  28  years  of  service  on 
the  ABC  board,  adopted  a  prop- 
osition  calling  for  a  poll  to  be  ^ 
taken  of  all  members  in  the  } 
magazine  division  on  establish-  Jai 
ing  a  policy  “that  no  director  be 
nominated  to  succeed  himself 
for  more  than  two  successive 
terms,”  commencing  with  nomi- 
nations  of  magazine  directors  in 
1950.  for 

It  remained,  however,  for  “*< 

H.  H.  Dobberteen,  media  direc-  net 
tor  of  Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc., 
to  really  offer  the  directors  some 
concrete  suggestions  on  how  the 
ABC  might  improve  its  service 
and  make  the  bureau  of  even 
greater  value  to  advertisers.  He 
spoke  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
agencies  and  advertisers. 

Urges  More  Promotion 

On  the  matter  of  violations, 

Dobberteen  suggested  that  prose¬ 
cution  procedures  be  tightened 
up  and  overhauled.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  for  the  protection  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  ABC  members, 
that  when  a  publisher  has  been  | 
convicted  of  violations  he  be  re¬ 
quired  to  issue  reports  for  the 
ensuing  period  “on  a  colored 
paper  stock  which  will  distin¬ 
guish  his  reports  from  those  of 
his  fellow-publishers  so  that  we 
will  all  be  warned  and  in-  . 
formed.” 


Three  guest  speakers  at  ABC  convention  in  Chicago  chat  witk 
President  P.  L.  Thomson.  Left  to  right:  Robert  B.  Brown,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co..  ANA  chairman;  Albert  W.  Sherer,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc; 
Thomson,  and  ANPA  President  David  W.  Howe.  Burlington  (Vl) 
Free  Press. 


heard  a  great  deal  about  this 
morning.  Maybe  you  are  tired 
of  hearing  about  it,  but  maybe 
you  would  like  to  hear  my  point 
of  view.  I  have  been  interested 


ingless.”  “Screwy.”  “Unreal-  many  people  within  our  mem- 
istic.”  "Cockeyed.”  “Unsound.”  bership  and  even  on  the  Board 
“Crazy.”  “Ridiculous.”  of  Directors  have  been,  what  I 

-  -  ,  .  “Why  not  abolish  retail  trad-  think,  is  confused  about  the  sub- 

generally  to  use  the  inside  of  ing  zones  and  substitute  for  it  a  ject.  Some  people  have  been  » 

new  and  generally  used  tool 
which  we  could  call  Circulation 
Areas  or  Zones  and  which  will 
establish  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  population  and  circu¬ 
lation?”  he  asked. 

Discusses  Audit  Research 
“As  a  user  of  ABC  reports  all 
of  my  business  life,”  Dobberteen 
said,  “I  have  been  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  comments  and 
the  so-called  conflict  between 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and 
Audit  Research  data  which  we 


search  that  they  have  regarded 
it  as  a  threat  to  the  very  ex- 

( Continued  on  page  56) 


THE  ORIGINAL 
Support  the  Church' 
Series 


When  the  Keister  ads  were  begun 
in  1944,  they  were  destined  to 
become  the  largest  religious  news¬ 
paper  feature  in  America. 

Only  the  best  in  art  and  editing 
has  been  used  from  the  very  first. 
And  now  these  ads  number  over 
200,  complete  in  mat  form,  and 
are  running  weekly  in  over  400 
newspajsers. 

May  be  used  in  spaces  from  3- 
column  by  10  inches  to  whole 
pages. 

Write  today  for  sample  proofs  of 
the  original  “Support  the  Church” 
ads.  a  truly  distinctive  advertising 
series. 


NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS: 

ATTENTION! 


in  Business 
Index  Gains  in 
Pennsylvania 


A  thoroughly  experienced  News- 
|);il>er  Publishers  Representative, 
now  employed,  would  like  to  dis- 
euss  i>lans  for  openinK  an  office 
in  New  Vork  City  to  (rive  you 
siM-eial  representation  in  all  clas¬ 
sifications  of  newspaper  adver- 
tisiiiir. 

Had  well-grounded  training  in 
all  departments  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  prior  to  going  into 
n-presentative  field. 

Good  agency  contacts  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  half  United 
States. 

All  i-orrespondence  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
IlITt.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


in  Extra 
Buying  Power! 


Delaware 

County'* 

ONLY 

Hometown 

Daily 


DEPARTMENT  Q 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


National  Reprecentalive* 
STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY 
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^22,460,000 


$430,000  more  each  week  . . .  $22,460,000  more 
yearly  .  .  .  these  are  excess  numbers  of  dollars 
spent  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  by  The 
Sun’s  300,000  families  as  compared  to  300,000 
average  New  York  Market  families. 


NEW  YORK 


^un 


Pepresented  in  ChicogO/  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


FACTS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 
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Among  Ad  Folk 


Changes  at  Norge; 

Schiunon  Named 
DETROIT — The  Norge  division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corp.  has  re¬ 
organized  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  has 
named  John  D. 
Schuman  adver- 
m  \  t  i  s  i  n  g  produc- 

1  t  i  o  n  manager 

mpm  H  and  appointed 

A  *  three  new  prod 

u  c  t  promotion 

^  managers.  Schu- 
formerly 


wa^s"  with  the  2>  r  UFt^ATlUI^b  UW  mt  bU/UlUb 

Campbell-Ewald  Morrison  Atwood,  chairman  oi  the  executive  committee  of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  and  director  oi  th« 
Co.,  Norge’s  ad-  agency's  foreign  operations,  discusses  client  plans  for  1949  in  a  meeting  with  George  H,  Smith,  Jr, 
vertising  monager  of  the  New  York  Foreign  Department;  George  H.  Giese  and  Luis  G.  Dillon,  Foreign  Depart* 
group  heads  (on  left,  counter-clockwise);  Henry  P.  Clark,  manager  of  the  Buenos  Aires  officK 
prod-  Armando  Sarmento,  BraziL*  and  Edward  Lumsden,  Venezuela  (on  right,  clockwise). 


y  MEDIA 
OlRECTDRi 


Agency  s  New  Nome  Everything  was  geared  to 

BRISACHER,  Wheeler  &  Staff  deadlines.  Messengers  rushed 
has  been  selected  as  the  new  conies  of  speeches  to  the  wire 
name  for  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  services,  newspapers  and  radio 
&  Staff,  advertising  agency  with  stations  to  meet  every  deadline, 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An-  A  battery  of  mimeographers, 
geles,  Seattle  and  New  York,  it  stenographers  and  typists  turned 
is  announced  by  Emil  Brisacher,  out  copies  in  takes  when  neces- 
president.  Franklin  C.  Wheeler  sary. 

is  executive  vicepresident.  Mrs.  Mae  Wolff  Stapler,  in 

Election  of  A.  McKie  Donnan  charge  of  forum  information, 
and  Walter  Purdom  as  vicepres-  ran  the  press  room.  No  reporter 
idents  and  of  Robert  Brisacher  could  complain  about  lack  of 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  also  conveniences.  In  a  Waldorf- 
is  announced.  Robert  T.  Van  Astoria  suite  of  four  rooms, 
Norden,  formerly  of  Los  An-  typewriters,  telephones,  copy 
geles,  will  become  head  of  busi-  paper  and  all  other  supplies 
ness  development  activities  lo-  were  available, 
cated  at  San  Francisco.  Copies  of  speeches  were  mime- 

Donnan  and  Van  Norden  have  ographed  double-spaced  and  a 
been  associated  with  the  Bris-  summary  story  was  rushed  out 
acher  organization  for  25  years,  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  ses- 
Purdom  for  15  years,  and  sions. 

Wheeler  entered  the  firm  two  For  the  newsreel  photogra- 
years  ago  from  Hearst  Adver-  phers  a  special  room  was  set 
tising  Service.  aside,  into  which  speakers  were 

detoured  for  recording  on  film. 
The  room  contained  a  replica 
of  the  speakers’  platform. 

Details  of  managing  a  press 
room  efficiently  have  been  work¬ 
ed  out  by  Herald  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  people  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  in  consultation  with 
editors. 


Admen's  Bridegroom 

FOUR  widely  known  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  men  are  the  top 
executives  of  Esquire’s  new 
magazine.  Bridegroom. 

George  T.  Sweetser,  formerly 
with  Abbott  Kimball  and  Sweet¬ 
ser,  Byrne  &  Harrington,  is  pub¬ 
lisher;  E.  A.  Korchnoy,  formerly 
with  Blackman  and  Pierce- 
Croner,  is  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion:  H.  Sumner  Sternberg, 
formerly  head  of  his  own  firm, 
is  director  of  advertising:  and 
E.  T.  Sajous,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  and  Grey,  Is 
editor. 


He's  all  broken  up  'cause  he  overlooked  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  Iowa 

Better  pull  himself  together  and  revise  that  schedule! 
Because  without  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  he’s 
missing  the  whole  state  of  Iowa. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  all  99  Iowa 
counties — with  nowhere  less  than  25%  reading — and  in  83 
counties,  it  reaches  more  than  half  the  families  in  the  area. 

That’s  a  lot  of  circulation — 500,000,  in  fact.  Only  nine  ) 
other  cities  have  papers  that  size. 

But,  most  important,  it’s  state-wide  circulation.  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  reaches  buyers  all  over  Iowa— 
70%  of  the  total — and  wrap  them  up  in  a  single  package 
for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70. 

ABC  CIRCULATION  MARCH  31,  1948 
Daily  368,703  Sunday  500,437 

The  DesMoiives  Register  and  Tribum 
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Ad  Art  Awards 
PHILADELPHIA— N.  W.  Ayer  & 

Son.  Inc.,  and  the  Gray  & 
Rogers  advertising  agencies 
dominated  the  three-week  14th 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertis 
ing  Art  staged  by  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Ayer  won  gold  medals  in  five 
classifications,  placed  second  in 
five  classifications,  placed  second 
in  three  others  and  third  in  one. 
Gray  &  Rogers,  which  swept  all 
places  in  two  classifications, 
took  four  gold  medals,  four  sec¬ 
ond  place  medals,  two  third  and 
one  honorable  mention. 


Firm  Nome  Changed 

Coppell  Sales  Corp.,  newsprint 
brokers  and  jobbers  at  154  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York  City,  is  now 
Channing  Sales  Corp.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  by  Michael 
S.  Beck,  president. 


The  seeds  of  godlike  power  are  in  us  still’' — matthew  Arnold 


more 


helping  bring  us  better  medicines,  waxes,  cosmetics,  paints 
.  .  .  to  name  only  a  handful  of  today’s  hundreds  of  superior 
petroleum  products. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  these  and  many 
other  materials  that  help  supply  us  ivith  more  and  better 
petroleum  products.  They  also  provide  hundreds  of  other 
materials  to  help  science  and  industry  maintain  American 
leadership  . . .  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 


Under  the  waters  just  off  the  Gulf  Coast  alone ...  lie  vast 
new  oil  fields  that  may  almost  double  America's  oil  reserves. 

This  rich  discovery  is  just  one  more  phase  of  the  better- 
than-ever  job  the  oil  industry  is  now  doing  to  meet  our 
soaring  demands.  And  back  of  that  job  are  today’s  supe¬ 
rior  skills,  advanced  engineering,  and  better  materials. 
o  r* 

Such  hard  metals  as  tungsten  carbide,  used  in  drills, 
help  make  it  possible  to  cut  more  than  three  miles  into  the 
earth.  Kssential  valves,  pumps,  and  even  fractionating  tow¬ 
ers  made  of  carbon  are  virtually  lUO^c  proof  against  highly 
corrosive  acids. 

Such  better  materials  as  stainless  steel  defy  heat,  pres¬ 
sure  and  corrosion  in  refinery  operations.  \\  ith  the  new 
oxy- acetylene  pressure  welding,  pipelines  can  be  more 
swiftly  linked  into  single  strong  units  that  extend  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles. 

Better  chemicals,  also!  Solvents  that  purify  our  oil  .  .  . 
chemicals  that  draw  offensive  elements  from  our  gasoline 
and  provide  us  with  anti-knock  compounds.  All  these  are 


FREE:  You  are  invited  to  tend  for  the  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,**  Product!  and  Processes,”  which 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  VCC's 
Alloys,  Chemicals,  Carbons,  Gases  and  Plastics. 


-  -  -  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include - - 

I.iNDK  OxvoEN  •  Prest-0-Lite  Acetvlene  •  PvROFAX  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinvlite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 
Prestone  AND  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Flectromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  ( 


Pest  Control 
Is  City  Editor's 
Pet  Project 

By  Frank  Campbell 

Hyannis,  Mass. — Armed  with 
nothing  more  lethal  than  his 
typewriter,  John  L.  F.  King,  city 
^itor  of  the 
Cave  Cod  Stan¬ 
dard  Times,  has 
waged  a  success¬ 
ful  one-man  war 
on  gypsy  moths, 
wood  ticks  and 
other  pests 
which  infest 
Cape  Cod. 

In  the  last  two 
years.  King’s 
typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  has  garroted 
the  pests  which 
infest  this  pine 
clad  sand  spit  so  successfully 
that  State  and  Federal  agencies 
this  year  conducted  large-scale 
operations  in  aerial  spraying  of 
woodlands  here.  The  pest  prob¬ 
lem,  instead  of  being  relegated 
to  the  background  in  an  area 
where  most  of  the  permanent 
residents  depend  on  Summer 
visitors  for  a  livelihood,  has  be¬ 
come  a  standard  on  every  poli¬ 
tician’s  platform. 

A  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
co-operation  among  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  men  work¬ 
ing  on  gypsy  moths,  the  State 
Conservation  Department  and 
the  towns  affected.  Today,  King 
credits  that  co  operation  with 
the  success  of  the  movement. 

’The  co-operation  did,  perhaps, 
do  the  trick,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  King  hammered  away  in 
news  stories  and  editorials  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times 
and  in  his  weekly  column  “Cape 
Comment’’  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times,  that  the  gypsy 
moths  and  other  pests  were  de¬ 
stroying  the  very  things  that 
Summer  visitors  came  to  the 
Cape  to  see  and  enjoy. 

Sparked  by  the  Pest  Control 
Committee  and  editorial  sup¬ 
port,  six  of  the  15  Cape  towns 
joined  forces  for  the  spraying  of 
two  badly  infested  areas  com- 
prising  approximately  8,000 
acreas,  and  other  towns  stepped 
up  their  control  measures. 

’The  committee  currently  is  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  the  spraying 
of  the  entire  Cape  next  Spring 
and  the  Cape  Cod  Pest  Control 
Committee,  King’s  baby,  will 
become  an  organization  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Not  only  has  King  aroused  the 
interest  of  Cape  Codders  in  their 
heritage,  he  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  co-ordinating  the  ef 
forts  of  several  governmental 
agencies. 


1793  Issue  Found 

London — A  copy  of  the  Times 
of  London  of  June  25,  1793,  was 
recently  found  in  a  butcher’s 
shop  in  a  small  Hampshire  vil¬ 
lage.  The  main  news  item  in  the 
black-bordered  edition  was  the 
execution  of  King  Louis  XVI  of 
France. 


90  Now  Enrolled 
In  25-Year  Club 

Scranton.  Pa.  —  ’The  Twenty- 
Five  Year  Club  at  the  Scranton 
Times,  organized  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  con¬ 
ducted  its  annual  dinner  Oct.  9 
with  78  members  in  attendance. 
The  club  now  has  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  90.  ’Three 
of  those  at  the  Oct.  9  affair — 
James  W.  Flanagan,  general  j 
manager,  Thomas  Murphy,  as-  ; 
sociate  editor,  and  M.  J.  Me-  ! 
Crea,  retired  Pittston  corre-  j 
spondent — are  charter  members 
of  the  club. 

School  Groups' 
Merger  Plan 
To  Be  Studied 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  committee 
to  continue  study  of  the  possible 
merger  of  the  three  professional 
journalism  education  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  has 
been  appointed.  It  has  been  set 
up  by  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roland  E.  Wolseley, 
president  of  AATJ  and  professor 
of  journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  been  appointed 
chairman.  Prof.  Willis  C. 
Tucker,  head,  department  of 
journalism.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Prof.  Donald  Bur- 
chard,  department  head  at  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechnical  Col¬ 
lege.  are  the  other  members. 

’The  committee  was  ordered 
by  the  AATJ  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  September  after  hear¬ 
ing  a  report  from  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AATJ,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Adds  Stock  Features  | 

Philadelphia  —  New  financial 
features  added  to  the  Philadel-  , 
phia  Inquirer  daily  and  Sunday,  j 
include  New  York  Stock  Ex-  I 
change  highs  and  lows  for  the  | 
year.  Foreign  Exchange  quota¬ 
tions,  more  financial  “shorts,’’  ; 
and  daily  over-the-counter  quo¬ 
tations,  for  stocks  and  bonds. 

Something  new  in  journalism 
locally  developed  when  first  edi-  j 
tions  of  the  Inquirer  appeared  I 
last  week  printed  with  four 
pages  of  blue  paper.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  said  the  bulldog  | 
hereafter  would  be  known  as 
the  “Blue  Star”  edition. 


Ad  Firm  Named 

Indianapolis — The  Indianapolis  ' 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News  have 
named  Sidener  and  Van  Riper,  { 
Inc.,  to  handle  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspapers. 
The  late  Merle  Sidener,  and  j 
Guernsey  Van  Riper,  present  I 
head  of  the  agency,  were  city  ! 
editors  of  the  Star  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  I 
organizing  the  advertising  firm.  ' 


We're  speeding  all  our  work  and  skill 
To  make  your  service  better  still. 
We're  planning,  building,  buying 
And  most  of  all  we're  trying. 


To  Make  Your  Servke 
Beffer  Stiir 


In  the  past  three  years,  we  have  extended  and  improved 
telephone  service  faster  than  ever  before.  We’re  trying 
to  do  even  more. 

Ever}'  month  we’re  putting  $120,000,000  into  new 
telephone  facilities— completing  new  buildings  all  over 
the  country'— adding  250,000  new  telephones  in  cities 
and  on  farms— changing  100,000  telephones  to  dial  — 
adding  170,000  miles  of  Long  Distance  circuits. 

So  if  you’re  waiting  for  a  new  telephone  or  you’d 
like  individual  service  instead  of  a  party  line  or  there’s 
something  about  telephone  service  you’d  like  to  have 
made  better,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  arc  moving 
along  at  a  fast  clip. 

Your  needs  arc  very  real  to  all  of  us  and  we  won’t 
be  satisfied  until  evcry'body,  everywhere,  has  more  and 
better  serv’icc  than  ever  before. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Starting  November  7th  anti  running  for  30 
days  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  — 
and  through  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
in  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  (including  one  behind  the  Iron  Cur* 
tain)  —  (^neral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 


own  story,  ‘'Crusade  in  Europe,"  will  be 
an  excellent  example  of  the  editorial  lead* 
ership  which  has  given  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  its  own  special  niche  in 
public  influence  —  and  in  the  records  of 
advertising  effectiveness. 
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Slot  Machines' 
Generosity  Told 
In  Reno  Club  Ad 

Reno,  Nev.  —  Gambling’s  le¬ 
gality  in  this  state  is  evident 
the  moment  the  visitor  arrives 
in  “the  biggest  little  city  in  the 
world,”  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
almost  any  Nevada  community. 
For  whether  the  traveller  ar¬ 
rives  by  air,  rail  or  bus,  he  is 
likely  to  bump  right  into  a  slot 
machine. 

To  the  uninitiated,  newspaper 
advertising  of  the  gambling 
^orts  may  appear  out  of  this 
world,  even  after  arrival  in  this 
state.  But  to  Nevadans,  adver¬ 
tising  of  gambling  house  attrac¬ 
tions  appears  wholly  natural. 

Reno  newspaper  readers  are 
now  engaged  in  following  an  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  ads  placed  by 
two  downtown  clubs.  Liberal¬ 
ity  of  the  “payofT’  of  the  slot 
machines  in  each  establishment 
has  been  set  forth  in  bold  type. 
One  club  \ises  color  to  empha¬ 
size  the  high  percentage  paid  by 
its  battery  of  machines. 

“11,956  Jackpots  Last  Week” 
is  the  red-faced  type  cry  of 
Harolds  Club,  “home  of  the 
most  generous  slot  machines  on 
earth,"  where  218  machines  take 
coins  from  a  cent  to  a  silver 
dollar. 

“Reno’s  Palace  Club  Has  Set 
the  Pace.  95.75%  to  the  Cus¬ 
tomer”  is  the  reply  in  cartoon- 
style  copy  of  the  club  “Famous 
since  1888  for  its  ^irit  of  West¬ 
ern  hospitality.” 

Some  of  the  clubs,  notably 
Harolds,  make  extensive  use  of 
institutional  copy.  For  the  past 
several  years  Harolds  has  fea¬ 
tured  a  state-wide  schedule  of 
historical  ads,  each  presenting 
some  exciting  Nevada  pioneer 
day  incident.  Ads  are  prepared 
by  the  Wilson  Advertising 
Agency  of  Reno. 

The  Bank  Club  of  Reno,  one 
of  the  state’s  oldest,  confines  its 
institutional  advertising  to  full- 
page  color  copy  on  Labor  Day 
and  Christmas.  This  generally 
makes  no  reference  to  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  functions. 

Nevada  newspapers  accept  the 
club  advertising  just  as  they 
would  any  other  legal  business. 
Gambling  was  legalized  in  the 
state  in  1932.  Postal  restrictions 
on  certain  types  of  advertising 
are  followed  in  the  acceptance 
of  copy,  but  otherwise  the  clubs 
buy  space  the  same  as  any  other 
business  establishment,  E&P  was 
told. 

The  Reno  newspapers  —  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
Nevada  State  Journal — reserve 
the  right  to  refuse  any  gambling 
advertisement  they  feel  might 
be  objectionable.  This  policy  is 
generally  true  of  all  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state. 


Named  Contoller 

Philip  A.  Bachelder  has  been 
appointed  controller  of  the 
Coosa  •  River  Newsprint  Co.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
A.  G.  Wakeman,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.  at  Neenah, 
Wis..  since  1945. 


World  Affairs 
Program  Gets 
3  More  Sponsors 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^The  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Des  Moines  Register  have 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  in 
sponsoring  the  Program  of  In¬ 
formation  on  World  Affairs,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Star  two  years 
ago  with  help  of  13  Minnesota 
educators. 

The  World  Affairs  program  is 
a  26- week  course  of  tests  and 
study  suggestions.  Last  winter 
more  than  1,050  schools  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star’s  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  circulation  area  adopted  it 
as  a  part  of  curricula  reaching 
75,000  school  children  a  week. 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  professor 
of  education,  directs  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Designed  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  7  through  12,  it 
has  wide  appeal  to  adult  groups, 
college  students  and  individuals 
who  want  to  keep  abreast  of 
events. 

Tests  are  printed  in  the  news¬ 
papers  each  week,  consisting  of 
35  multiple-choice  items,  20  on 
the  weekly  topic  and  15  on  cur¬ 
rent  world  events.  Answers 
are  carried  a  few  days  later. 

Students  take  the  test  in  the 
classroom  after  study  of  the  out¬ 
lines  and  reading  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  material. 

More  than  4,000  persons  wrote 
the  Star  for  the  1947-48  program 
materials,  offered  to  educators 
and  adult  group  leaders  without 
charge. 

Other  newspapers  will  be  In¬ 
vited  to  share  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  program  in  1949,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gideon  Seymour,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 


APPLAUSE-GETTERS 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  ClMilfled 
Ads  ret  a  blr  hand  from  both  writ¬ 
er*  and  reader*  for  epeedy,  econ¬ 
omical  need-fillinr.  Phone  or  write 
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New  Daily  Bows 
In  Puerto  Rico; 


^liort  ^aLe6 


Standard  Size 

On  Oct.  15  the  first  issue  of 
El  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  newsstands  in  San 
Juan  and  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Published  by  Senator 
Luis  Munoz  Marin,  president  of 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
newspaper  is  a  standard  size 
morning  daily  designed  to  give 
independent  news  coverage. 

In  addition  to  extensive  local 
news  and  foreign  news  as  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  local  staff  and  the 
Associated  Press,  it  includes  fea¬ 
tures  from  Editors  Press  Service 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate 

Vicente  Geigel-Polanco  is 
managing  editor. 

Manuel  Valencia,  who  has 
been  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager,  is  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico. 
He  studied  business  administra¬ 
tion,  salesmanship  and  adver¬ 
tising  there  and  his  first  posi¬ 
tions  were  in  the  shipping  and 
export  field  followed  by  activ¬ 
ities  as  manufacturer’s  represen¬ 
tative  first  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  then  again  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work 
in  1933  when  he  became  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  El 
Mundo.  He  left  in  1947  to  or¬ 
ganize  his  own  advertising 
agency,  Badillo  &  Valencia,  Inc. 
■ 

Retailers  Get  a  New 
Ten  Commandments' 

Mervin  A.  Blach,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers, 
has  drawn  up  the  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  Retailing,”  which 
will  be  distributed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers. 

Blach’s  “Commandments”  are: 
Thou  shal  credit  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself!  Thou  shalt  respect 
thy  patrons;  Thou  shalt  not 
chisel:  Thou  shalt  keep  thy 
house  in  order;  Thou  shalt  not 
make  false  promises  (in  adver¬ 
tising;  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  re¬ 
sources;  Thou  shalt  not  kill  in¬ 
centive;  Thou  shalt  balance  thy 
stock;  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
gaucheism  ( keep  thy  promo¬ 
tions  in  good  taste);  Thou  shalt 
guard  thy  good  name. 


First  publication 
appeared  October  I  Sth 

EL  DIARIO 
DE  PUERTO  RICO 

New  morning  daily. 
Initial  press  run  of 
30,483 

exhausted  rapidly. 
Exclusive  Foreign  Rcf'resrntativrs: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS.  Inc. 

345  Madison  Avonne 
Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
London  Paris  Buenos  Aires 
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NOT  FANCY,  apparently,  is  this 
job  applicant's  work,  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  New  York  Times. 

“Houseworker,  plain  crook, 
honest,  reliable.  ...” 

e 

LINE  left  out  of  the  radio  los 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah! 
Deseret  News  resulted  in  this 
“battle  of  the  century”: 

“Tony  Zale  vs.  Pres.  Truman." 

B 

PAINFUL  story  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Netvs-Scntinei: 
“The  former  secretary’s  wife 
was  pegged  to  an  editorial 
appeared  recently.  .  .  .” 

m 

PAGE  ONE  story  in  the  Cham¬ 
paign  -  Urbana  ( Ill. )  Newt- 
Gazette,  included  this: 

“Marv  Rickert  an  obscene 
outfielder  from  Milwaukee, 
who  came  up  to  sub  for  the  in¬ 
jured  Jeff  Heath,  broke  FeUer'i 
no-hitter.  .  .  .” 


School  Gets  Files 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  —  A 
complete  microfilm  file  of  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  xrom 
1813  to  the  present  has  been 
given  to  the  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Journalism  by  Rob^ 
C.  Crane,  publisher. 


Football  Final 

No.  Hollywood  Calif.— The 
Valley  Times  has  started  issu¬ 
ing  a  5  o'clock  Saturday  Sporti 
Final  for  the  football  season. 
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Over  200,000 

.  Met.  Population^ 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUA! 
CITY  population  live  on 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

Over  50.000  combined  cireulatie* 
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WESTCHESTER  spends  more  for  good  liv¬ 
ing.  It  pioneered  the  construction  of  good  park 
ways  and  now  the  world’s  finest  parkway  system 
interlaces  the  county’s  residential  towns  into  one 
distinct  community.  WESTCHESTER  high¬ 
way  traffic  cannot  fail  but  impress  visitors, 
with  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  this 
market.  Pleasure  car  registration  and  spending 
in  N\’EST(’H ES  TER  is  speeding  forward  at 
new  highs  -  so  is  W'ESTCHESTER  automotive 
advertising  linage. 


WESTCHESTER^COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 


Tarrytm.  DAILY  NEWS 
Part  Chatter.  DAILY  ITEM 
Pacliiliill.  STAR  (Aililiatedl 
White  Plaint.  REPORTER  DISPATCH 


YONKERS(l),  N.Y. 


EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER  MARKET 


(•onoi  Rrpreirntati.ri  Kelly-Smith  Co..  New  York  •  Chicogo  a  BostoH  #  Philadelphia  •  Syrocutc  •  Detroit  •  Atlonto  a  S  DR  Francisco  •  Lot  Angeles 
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MEASURED  BY  MEDIA  RECORDS,  Inc 


Total  morning, eventng  and  Sunday  papers  combined  in  each  market 


WHICH  U.S.  MARKET  IS 


FRST 


IN  FULL  RUN  DISPLAY 


AUTOMOTIVE 


L  NAGE 


First  8  Months  1948) 


THE  LEADERS  AND  THEIR  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 


2.311.998 

2.283.268 

2.212.691 

1.889.113 

1.871.693 

1.730.700 

1.576.839 


1 .  KysUBllsIUH  papers) 

2.  New  York  Gr  Brooklyn  ( 17  papers  I - 

3.  Washington  (7  papers)  -  -  -  - 

4.  Boston  (11  papers) . 

5.  Detroit  (6  papers) . 

6.  Los  Angeles  16  papers)  -  -  -  - 

7.  Chicago  (7  papers) . 


Ft.  Worth  S-T 
Ranch-Farm 
Section  Readied 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Part  of  the 
task  which  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  sets  for  itself  is  cover¬ 
age  of  the  West  Texas  agricultur¬ 
al  scene — the  land  where  cow¬ 
boys  really  ride  and  livestock  is 
a  multi-million-dollar  industry. 

With  the  Nov.  7  Sunday  Star- 
Telegram,  readers  will  receive 
a  new  ta>bloid-size  “Ranch  and 
Farm  News”  magazine  section. 

It  will  be  between  24  and  48 
pages,  have  eight  pages  with 
red  in  addition  to  black,  be  lib¬ 
erally  illustrated  with  photos, 
and  will  have  headline  type  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Five  Star-Telegram  writers 
with  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  field  will  staff  it. 
Additionally,  special  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  Kansas  City  will  suiH>ly 


Sir  Keith's  Ambition 

Ottawa — Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
Australian  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  wants  to  be  a  reporter 
again. 

“I  just  have  one  ambition," 
he  said  on  a  visit  here.  "It  is 
to  be  a  reporter  again." 

In  World  War  I  he  was  a 
war  correspondent. 

Tribute  to  O'Leary 

Boston — A  touching  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  best 
loved  ^orts  writers  in  the 
country  was  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  World  Series  when  a  plaque 
honoring  James  C.  “Uncle  Jim” 
O’Leary,  for  years  sports  writer 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  sister.  Miss  Ann 
O’Leary. 

The  plaque  was  a  copy  of  a 
plaque  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  National  League  Boston 
Braves  front  office. 


Cuba's  Chief 
Treats  Press 
Like  Envoys 

Havana— Cuba  was  host  to  the 
biggest  journalistic  junket  in  its 
history  during  inauguration 
ceremonies  Oct.  9-12  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Carlos  Prio  Socarras. 

Shepherded  by  Bernie  Relin, 
New  York  public  relations  man, 
a  score  of  newsmen,  most  with 
their  wives,  were  guests  of  the 
new  president,  whose  Minis¬ 
try  of  State  picked  up  all  the 
checks. 

Young  Prio  Socarras,  much 
more  sensitive  to  United  States 
public  opinion  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San 
Martin,  passed  the  word  along 
before  arrival  of  the  junket  that 
its  members  were  to  be  “treated 
like  ambassadors,”  and  they 
were. 

The  visitors  were  guests  of 
Ambassador  Robert  Butler  at 


the  United  States  Embassy  resi¬ 
dence  and  later,  they  were  night 
club  guests  of  Ramon  Crusellas, 
millionaire  Cuban  soap-maker 
and  collaborator  of  the  new 
President. 

Included  In  the  government's 
junket  were: 

James  Kilgallen,  International  i 
News  Service,  and  Mrs.  Kil^l. 
len;  Joseph  Jones,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  in  charge  of  United  Press 
foreign  service;  Arch  Macdon¬ 
ald,  New  York  Daily  Newt;  Lm 
Hills,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Hills;  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  and  4 
Mlrs.  Perry;  Walker  Stone,  ^ 
itor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
and  Mrs.  Stone;  Luther  Houston, 
Washington  bureau.  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Houston;  Pierre 
Loving,  INS  Latin  American  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Mrs.  Loving;  Randolph 
Hearst  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Hearst;  Robert 
Ruark,  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  and  Mrs, 
Ruark. 


features  giving  the  picture  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

What  happens  in  the  corn  belt 
to  the  north  is,  as  an  industry, 
of  close  interest  to  the  cattle¬ 
men  whose  Herefords  jog  in 
herds  on  the  lone  prairie. 

Phil  North  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  staff  has  handled  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  end  of  launching 
the  rural  magazine.  Otherwise, 
he  points  out,  he  is  “strictly 
from  the  pavements.” 

“Advertisers  like  the  section,” 
he  says.  “Montgomery  Ward  is 
in  for  a  page,  and  Leonard's  De¬ 
partment  Store  will  run  a  double 
truck. 

“We’re  hitting  the  angle  that 
‘Ranch  and  Farm  News’  will 
give  special  service  to  mail 
order  advertising.” 

Advance  promotion  has  played 
on  the  theme,  “Mail  boxes  bring 
the  nation’s  goods  to  this  two- 
billion-dollar  market.” 

Plans  are  initially  to  issue  the 
section  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  increasing  the  frequency 
subsequently.  When  the  Star- 
Telegram’s  new  presses  are 
ready,  it  will  be  a  four-color 
section. 

Staffing  “Ranch  and  Farm 
News”  will  be  Frank  Reeves, 
Ted  Goul^,  Bill  Durham,  Roger 
Letz  and  'Travis  Poster. 

Reeves,  dean  of  the  group,  is 
a  former  ranch  manager,  who 
has  been  with  the  Star-Telegram 
24  years  and  is  its  livestock  edi¬ 
tor.  Both  Durham  and  Letz  are 
newcomers. 

State  and  federal  govern¬ 
mental  angles  will  be  supplied 
for  the  section  by  Sam  Kinch  of 
the  Star-Telegram’s  Austin  bu¬ 
reau  and  Bascom  Timmons,  who 
serves  the  newspaper  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

■ 

Iowa  Press  Institute 

Iowa  City,  la. — ^The  Iowa  Press 
Institute,  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  at  Columbia  University 
in  New  York,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  midwestern  newspa¬ 
permen  by  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 
The  first  Institute  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  here  Nov.  15  and  16  for 
city  editors. 


DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
ON  A  MARKET  THAT  SPENDR  MORE  THAN 
$200,000,000  YEARLY,  IS  RACK  OF 
YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE,  WHEN  YOU 
PLACE  YOUR  COPY  IN 

J^atrint  *«•  lEtirntng  Ntuir 


HARRISBURG,  PA.  I 


THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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The  New  Commodity 


The  forty-hour  week,  legislated  as  a  exhibits,hikes,  pets,  new  records,  holidays 
work  spreader  in  1933,  also  proved  to  be  in  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Alaska  . . .  Content 
a  slow-fused  social  revolution.  Consider*  open  to  every  interest  not  too  exclusive. 

The  worker  now  averages  only  Showing  people  how  to  do  less  of 

full  days  per  year  at  work,  sleeps  5 1  full  what  they  don’t  like. . .  more  of  what  they 
days  more  than  he  works! . . .  after  work  do,  is  a  Chronicle  policy  that  works  very 
and  sleep,  has  172  days,  47.5%  of  his  well  with  people  who  like  The  Chronicle! 
whole  year  unclaimed.  And  for  the  first 

time  faces  the  new  problem  of  leisure!  The  Chronicle  probably  carries  more 

For  Californians,  the  solution  has  been  general  news  than  any  paper  west  of  New 
relatively  simple — spend  most  of  the  ^  York — international,  UN,  foreign 

free  time  outdoors.  A  one-season  policy,  atom  control,  city  budgets, 

year  requires  less  energy.  Here  the  bus  franchises,  strike  issues,  business, 

effects  ofleisure  are  already  evident.  ^  education...  plus  opinion,  history. 

Leisure  changes  people... They  music,  art,  books  . . .  Experienced 

relax,  store  up  new  strength,  get  editors  know  people  don’t  read 

bored,  and  busy  . . .  New  interests,  ^  such  heavy  stuff — but  Chronicle 

activities,  habits  follow.  readers  depend  on  it  to  keep  informed! 

Leisure  will  affect  business  far  more  There  are  enough  such  readers  to 
than  most  business  men  realize. ..make  new  put  The  Chronicle  in  every  third  home  in 

markets  for  gentleman  farming  and  good  the  city,  every  fourth  home  in  the  suburbs 

books,  correspondence  courses,  second  ...  in  every  locality,  income,  social  and 
cars, and  items  too  numerous  to  mention...  age  group  ...  And  their  confidence  in 

including  newspapers.  The  Chronicle  makes  this  newspaper  an 

unusually  resultful  advertising  medium. 
Consequently,  The  Chronicle,  ava/if  that  carries  the  load  for  specialty  shops, 
garde  and  never  outdone,  recently  started  department  stores,  fashion  merchandisers 

a  new  Leisure  Section  on  Sunday,  about . and  gets  acceptance  for  new  products  in 

glass  walls  to  bring  gardens  indoors,  new  super-markets,  drug  and  grocery  stores — 
patios,  sleeping  porches  . . .  horticulture,  gets  more  customers  for  merchandise 
amateur  animal  husbandry,  horse  shows,  than  any  other  medium  in  this  market! 
field  trials  ...  small  boat  sailing,  glider  For  the  quick  turn  or  the  long  pull... 
flying,  square  dances,  picnic  lunches . . .  The  Chronicle  is  your  first  choice — in  a 
chess,  clothes,  cars,  cameras,  concerts,  art  first  choice  market!  Ask  any  SWF  man! 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Prince  Named 
To  Run  ANPA 
Research  Lab 

Roy  W.  Prince  has  Joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  as  head  of  the 
mechanical  research  laboratory 
at  Easton,  Pa.  He  will  take 
charge  of  the  laboratory  and 
handle  all  field  testing. 

A  graduate  of  William  and 
Mary  College  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  with  a  B.S.  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  Prince  later  was  a 
student  at  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  where  he 
was  given  his  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  degree.  He  spent  one 
year  in  practical  research  at 
Bartol  Research  Foundation 
which  is  associated  with  the 
Franklin  Institute.  In  1940-41 
he  was  research  assistant  on  the 
staff  at  MIT. 

During  the  war,  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Research  Committee, 
working  with  the  research  lab¬ 
oratory  at  MIT  under  contract 
for  the  government.  He  left  the 
Bell  Telephone  laboratories 
where  he  was  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  work  to  join  the  Al^A. 

Mechanical  Committee 
Members  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  have  been 
appointed  ^  President  David 
W.  Howe.  TTie  chairman  is  Ed¬ 
win  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat.  The  other 
members  are:  William  Baum- 
rucker,  Jr.,  New  York  News; 
John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  T.  A.  Corcoran, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  R.  R.  Cranmer, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  B.  F. 
Garrity,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
News;  M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer;  W.  B.  Pape, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American;  John  W.  Park. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Fred  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review;  J.  J.  Shea,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and  Earl 
Weiskittel,  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator. 

■ 

$52,000  Rail  Car 
For  Mexico  Publisher 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  A  $52,000 
private  railroad  car,  designed  by 
an  Oakland  engineer,  was  de¬ 
livered  recently  to  Col.  Jose 
Garcia  Valseca,  Mexico  City 
newspaper  publisher. 

The  car,  christened  “El  Sol" 
(the  sun)  features  a  stainless 
steel  kitchen  an  all-nickle  ob¬ 
servation  platform,  a  radio-tele¬ 
phone,  indirect  lighting,  equip¬ 
ment  for  sound  motion  pictures, 
and  a  360  gallon  water  tank. 
The  five  roomettes  and  one  state¬ 
room  are  radiant  heated  and 
air-conditioned. 

■ 

5,000  at  Plane  Meet 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  More 
than  5,000  persons  attended  the 
New  Bedford  Championship 
Model  Plane  Contest  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Standard-Times  and 
New  Bedford  Lodge  of  Moose, 
on  Columbus  Day. 


PROPHET'S  REWARD 

Called  “prophet  of  the  under¬ 
dog,"  Dave  Egan,  left,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  receives  a  scroll  from  Willard 
Smith,  columnist  lor  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  and  Pittsburgh 
Courier.  Egan  was  hailed  for 
smashing  at  bigotry  in  sports. 

100  Teachers  Attend 
Newspaper  Course 

Providence,  R.  I. — Rhode  Is¬ 
land  College  of  Education  is 
continuing  its  policy,  established 
last  year,  of  giving  courses  for 
teachers  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  teaching  and 
newspaper  professions. 

This  year  a  course  entitled 
“The  Newspai)er  and  Contempor¬ 
aneous  Affairs”  is  being  given, 
with  about  100  teachers  attend¬ 
ing.  The  course  is  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  A.  Walsh, 
formerly  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times. 

■ 

Baptists  Conduct 
Writers'  Institute 

Houston,  Tex. — As  part  of 
a  campaign  to  improve  report¬ 
ing  of  church  news,  the  Baptist 
General  Convention  of  Texas 
sponsored  a  four-day  Church 
News  Writers’  Institute.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  Frank  Langston, 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Dave 
Cheavens,  Austin  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Tex  Kier- 
sey,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe. 

The  Baptist  Convention  dis¬ 
tributed  a  newly  printcKl  leaflet 
based  on  material  by  James  L. 
Verhoeff,  editor  of  the  Blythe- 
ville  (Ark.)  Courier-News. 


rr 


It's  "Magazine 

The  big  addition  to  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  is  making  a  hit.  It’s 
called  "Magazine.”  Because  it’s 
about  people  around  our  way, 
people  around  our  way  go  for  iL 
It’s  a  great  new  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Get  the  details  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  buy  it! 

fa  Baltimore  Everyffclag  ftevofves 
Around 

THE  SUN 

Meralag — Evealng— Sanday 


Travel  Men 
Urged  to  Push 
All-Season  Idea 

Well-considered  long  -  range 
promotion  programs  by  the 
travel  and  allied  industries  may 
be  the  corrective  for  the  present 
defeatist  attitude  in  that  field. 
Garth  Cate,  director  of  the 
travel  and  trade  department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  be¬ 
lieves. 

By  “well-considered,”  Cate 
told  E&P,  he  means  advertising 
— and  selling — what  they  have, 
“namely,  the  most  efficient  and 
dependable  services  in  the 
world.” 

As  evidence  of  this  efficiency, 
Cate  recently  told  the  American 
Hotel  Association  that  in  nearly 
four-score  trips  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  in  the  last  year,  he 
never  missed  a  connection,  an 
appointment  or  a  meal  because 
a  plane,  train,  steamer  or  bus 
was  late. 

At  every  hotel  of  the  more 
than  50  he  stayed  at,  his  reser¬ 
vation  was  honored. 

“Many  transportation  and 
hotel  people,”  he  said,  “believe 
the  only  way  they  can  get  by 
is  to  raise  rates.  Some  of  us 
think  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  better  to  hold  the  line 
on  prices,  to  engage  in  long- 
range  programs  to  extend  the 
travel  seasons  and  to  get  more 
people  to  use  the  public  car¬ 
riers.” 

The  tradition  of  “season,”  he 
said,  is  extremely  costly  to  this 


industry,  one  which  is  without 
inventory  but  is  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  with  heavy  fixed 
charges. 

“When  the  railroads  wake  up 
to  the  ‘no  inventory— fixed 
charges’  idea,”  said  Cate,  “they’ll 
spend  many  times  the  $11,000,- 
000  they’ve  spent  on  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year.” 

Cate  is  urging  on  the  indus¬ 
try  a  general  acceptance  and 
promotion  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Travel  Officials’  slo¬ 
gan,  “Vacation  Time  Is  Any¬ 
time — Every  Season  Has  A  Rea¬ 
son.” 

■ 

Sturges  Is  Elected 
To  S.  D.  Hall  of  Fame 

Brookings,  S.  D. — Election  of 
the  late  Halbert  A.  Sturges  to 
the  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  naming  of  six  newspa¬ 
pers  as  being  outstanding  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  featured  the 
annual  South  Dakota  News¬ 
paper  Day. 

Sturges,  once  a  student  at 
South  Dakota  State  College,  was 
a  publisher  at  Beresford  and 
Arlington.  His  portrait  will  be 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  gal¬ 
lery  in  the  journalism  ofiices  at 
South  Dakota  State. 

Those  receiving  the  awards 
were:  Guy  Devany,  publisher  of 
the  Vermillion  Plain  Talk; 
Harold  W.  Card,  Webster  Re¬ 
porter  and  Farmer;  Aubrey 
Sherwood,  DeSmet;  Waldemar 
Weverstad,  Centerville  Journal; 
Fritz  (Element,  Selby  Record; 
and  R.  S.  Bergstrom,  the  Big 
Stone  Headlight. 


Who  is  it?????? 


It’s  FUNNYMAN! 

By  lerry  Siegel  and  Joe  Shuster 


Ordered  by: 

Asbury  Park  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Beaumont  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbia  State 
Dallas  News 
Dayton  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Nashville  Banner 
New  York  Post 
Los  Angeles  Mirror 

Write 


Oakland  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
San  Antonio  News  and  Express 
Savaimah  News 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Tampa  Times 
Toronto  Telegram 
Washington  Star 
Wichita  Beacon 
and  others 

Wire 

Henry  M.  Snevily 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

229  West  43  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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When  sales  strategy  calls  for  high-spot  or  test  marketing,  Detroit  demands  top 
consideration.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  of  its  consistent  retail  soles  gains 
(greater  for  the  first  6  months  of  1 948  than  that  of  any  other  large  city),  but  because 
you  con  cover  this  multi-billion  dollar  market  effectively  and  economically 
through  The  Detroit  News  alone. 

The  News  funnels  95%  of  its  total  daily  circulation  into  the  6-county  Detroit  trading 
area,  reaching  well  over  57%  of  the  total  income.  And  78%  of  The  News  trading 
area  crrculation  is  home-delivered!  This  home  readership  is  responsible,  to 
a  great  extent,  for  The  News'  consistent  local  leadership  in  nearly  every  major 
classification  of  Retail  and  General  advertising.  Yes,  Detroit  is  a  great  market  .  .  .  and 
The  News  is  a  great  marketplace  through  which  to  sell  Detroiters  your  products! 


432,089— largest  weekday  circulation  ever 
reached  by  any  Michigan  newspaper 
554,1  87— highest  Sunday  circulation  in 
Detroit  News’  history. 


A.B.C.  figures  for  6  months  period  ending  March  31,  1948 


National  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Ownora  and  Oporatora  of  Radio  Slotiona  WW],  WWI-FM.  WWI-TV 
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Tom  Wallace  Appeals 
For  Hemisphere  News 


By  Tom  Wallace 

Editor  Emeritus.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 


THIS  IS  THE  Macedonian  cry 

of  a  small  group  of  earnest 
newspaper  and  magazine  men 
who  need  help  and  believe 
themselves  entitled  to  consider¬ 
ation.  I  am  writing  as  one  of 
them.  They  elected  me,  some 
years  ago  at  the  second  Pan 
American  Press  Congress  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

The  I.P.A.  was  formed  to  in¬ 
terest  United  States  newspapers 
in  the  Pan  American  Press  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  pressing  impor¬ 
tance  of  awakening  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean 
Isles  and  South  America,  and  to 
awaken  the  press  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to 
definite  dangers  to  the  prestige, 
the  trade  and  even  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  which  arise 
from  the  oMurate  unwillingness 
of  the  United  States  press  to 
concern  itself  duly  with  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere's  Far  South. 

Our  newspapers  are  alert  to 
opportunities  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  United  States  and 
dangers  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Far  East,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Korea  sector  to  which  the 
press  pays  little  attention. 

Herbert  Hoover's  Warning 

At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
in  New  York  by  the  Americas 
Foundation,  Oct.  12,  Herbert 
Hoover  said  Communists  were 
active  in  the  countries  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  trying  to  breed 
dislike  of  the  United  States; 
trying  to  develop  ill  will  where 
good  will  is  enormously  impor¬ 
tant  to  Hemisphere  welfare. 

He  could  have  said  that  Euro¬ 
peans  whom  we  aid  with  money 
and  propaganda  and  whom  we 
aided  with  our  guns  and  the 
blood  of  the  flower  of  our  youth 
in  two  world  wars  will  take 
every  advantage  they  can  take 


in  their  fight  for  trade  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  hemisphere. 
One  thing  of  which  they  easily 
may,  and  constantly  do,  take 
advantage,  is  the  blindness  of 
large  elements  of  the  United 
States  press  and  people  to  the 
importance  of  alertness  to  our 
stake  in  improved  relations  with 
the  republics  south  of  us. 

The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States 
strives  to  maintain  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  the  Pan  American  Press 
Congress,  believing  that  four 
meetings  of  the  Congress  in  a 
period  of  seven  years  have  been 
useful  and  that  it  should  be  in 
every  way  encouraged.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress  provide 
opportunity  for  United  States 
delegates  to  learn  more  about 
the  importance  of  hemispheric 
solidarity  than  they  learn  by 
reading.  Acquaintanceship  be¬ 
tween  Southern-half  and  North¬ 
ern-half  newspaper  folk  ad¬ 
vances  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

'No  News  in  a  President' 

At  the  dinner  for  Mr.  Hoover 
a  well-informed  man  to  whom  I 
sat  next  deplored  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  York  press 
toward  visitors  from  the  Hemi¬ 
sphere’s  South.  He  mentioned 
the  visit  of  the  President  of  Co¬ 
lombia  to  New  York  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  between  himself  and 
some  New  York  publishers  in 
which  a  publisher  said  flatly: 
“The  President  of  a  South 
American  country  is  not  news.” 

The  crass  provincialism,  the 
gaucherie,  the  bumptiousness  of 
that  assertion  is  something  aside 
from  the  question  of  how  and 
for  what  reasons,  under  the  es¬ 
tablished  rules  that  govern  space 
allocation,  the  individual  under 
consideration,  or  any  South 
American  leader  might  be  news. 

On  the  day  of  the  conversation 
here  referred  to  a  cat  climbed 
a  telephone  pole  in  New  York 
and  did  not  know  how  to  get 
down.  That  was  news,  in  wo^s 
and  pictures,  to  New  York 
papers,  said  my  dinner  compan¬ 


JOB  EVALUATION  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

ImIc  Method  for  a  Soead  Wage  oad  Salary  Structare 

This  is  the  type  of  service  that  many  publishers  found 
profitable  during  the  operation  of  the  W.L.B. 
Newspaper  Commission 


ion.  A  cat  on  a  pole  may  in¬ 
terest  more  readers  than  will  be 
interested  in  a  President  on  a 
stump,  but  a  paper  too  tight  to 
admit  any  Latin  American  of 
any  degree  devotes  four  col¬ 
umns  of  the  text  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  of  the  day  plus 
two  columns  of  a  reporter’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  speech. 

And  although  it  is  news  when 
the  man  bites  the  dog  there  is 
space  for  a  two-column  picture 
of  a  man  kissing  his  wife,  and 
a  four-column  picture  of  a  street 
crowd  cheering  a  winning  base¬ 
ball  team.  All  of  us  know  that 
when  an  editor  says  “no  space” 
he  means  that  the  article  pro¬ 
posed  is  relatively  unimportant; 
that  he  prefers  something  else. 

The  typical  United  States 
newspaperman’s  attitude  is  that 
little  about  the  Hemisphere’s 
Southern  half  is  important.  In 
the  Second  World  War  Great 
Britain  lost  Singapore  because 
she  did  not  think  an  enemy 
could,  against  her,  utilize  the 
roadless  jungle  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  United  States 
is  exposed  on  the  South  to  a 
vast  continent  and  many  islands. 
That  continent  and  those  islands 
are  exposed  ideologically  and 
physically  to  our  most  active  po¬ 
tential  enemies. 

The  United  States  is  juxta¬ 
posed  to  half  a  hemisphere  in 
which  it  has,  as  a  producer  and 
a  trader,  immense  opportunity 
and  in  which  every  circum¬ 
stance  invites  it  to  seek  confi¬ 
dently  its  own  betterment.  In 
that  area  our  rivals  for  trade 
are  up  and  doing  with  a  heart 
for  any  chance.  The  Americas 


Surprised  Editor 

Greenwood.  S.  C. — Most  sur¬ 
prised  reader  of  the  Green- 
w  o  o  d  Index  •  Journal  o  n 
Wednesday  of  Newspaper 
Week  was  H.  L.  Watson,  edi¬ 
tor. 

Without  his  knowledge,  the 
staff  held  out  his  regular  edi¬ 
torial  stint  and  printed  a  series 
of  tributes  written  by  locol  ond 
out  of  town  friends. 

The  tribute  came  just  short  ) 
of  the  half-century  mark  in 
Mr.  Watson's  newspaper  work 
in  Greenwood. 

Foundation  was  right  in  invit¬ 
ing  to  its  dinner  for  Mr.  Hoover 
25  college  presidents  and  in  em¬ 
phasizing  education’s  impor¬ 
tance  in  inter-American  affairs. 

The  press  is  always  poten-  ' 
tially  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  educators. 

The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  asks  that  not  less  than 
25  United  States  daily  riewspa 
pers  volunteer  as  members  of 
IPA  to  aid  newspapers  which 
now  are  members  in  advancing 
education  and  that  all  new  mem 
bers  of  IPA  send  delegates  to 
the  next  and  future  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Congress  meetings 
for  amplification  of  delegates' 
and  publishers’  education. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  beginning  Dec.  1. 


The  SCOTT  "IDEAL" 

Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

is  a  **Best  Seller*^ 

Produces  better  printing  plates  with  the  power¬ 
ful  rolling  mill  effect  and  straight  line  pressure 
adjustment. 

For  "production"  it  is  "IDEAL"  in 

Efficiency  and  Operation 

Built  in  quantities;  immediate  delivery 
Send  for  Booklet 


BUSINESS  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

28  Years  of  Experience  in  Personnel  Relations  for  Clients 


79  W.  Me 


Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Tolophono:  RA.  6-4162 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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The  Sun -Times 


...  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  America,  it  is  your 
greatest  advertising  dollar’s  worth  in  Chicago.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  will  prove  this  statement  with  actual  case  histories 
showing  you  how  The  SUN-TIMES  moves  the  goods  for  well- 
known  advertisers  ...  at  tremendous  dollar  savings. 


^  Moves  24  Itou^  a  Di 

an  average  net  paid  circulatM’**  of  672,^3 


*llStd  oa  ABC  Aublishars  SUttm«at  for  ptrKMf  tndmi  MorcA  31, 1948. 
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Merchandising  Code 
Adopted  for  Oregon 


have 


Lee 


PORTLAND,  Ore. — After  eight 

years’  discussion,  the  daily 
newspapers  of  Oregon 
adopted  a  uni¬ 
form  Standard 
of  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Service.  The 
code  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the 
convention  of 
the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Admanag- 
ers  here  Oct. 

15-16. 

In  a  14-point 
program  the 
newspapermen  agreed  that  new 
advertising  campaigns  or  special 
deal  advertisements  for  each  pa¬ 
per  would  be  announced 
through  a  periodic  letter  from 
the  paper  to  the  grocery  and 
drug  retailers.  This  letter  and 
advertising  salesmen’s  calls  will 
be  used  to  solicit  tieups  with 
general  advertising  from  local 
retailers. 

Surveys  Provided  For 

Advance  proofs  on  current  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  advertisers, 
their  representatives  or  agen¬ 
cies,  will  be  limited  to  10  copies 
and  will  not  be  mailed  to  oth¬ 
ers  than  the  advertiser  or  agen¬ 
cy.  Tear  sheets  of  current  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  be  handled  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  same 
restrictions. 

The  newspapers  will  not  ad¬ 
dress,  stamp  or  in  any  way  han¬ 
dle  the  mailing  or  delivery  of 
marked  papers  to  retailers. 

Upon  request,  the  papers  will 
conduct  distribution  surveys 
among  local  retailers  for  general 
advertisers  who  do  not  have 
sales  representatives  regularly 
covering  the  city.  Consumer 
surveys  will  be  conducted  among 
employes  of  the  paper  upon  re¬ 
quest.  but  no  house-to-house, 
pedestrian  or  telephone  surveys 
will  be  made  among  general 
consumers  or  subscribers. 

Display  material  will  not  be 
mailed  or  distributed  to  retail¬ 
ers  for  any  advertiser.  The 
newspaper  will  not  make  any 
offer  or  attempt  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  or  obtain  general  distribu¬ 
tion  for  any  prospective  or  cur¬ 
rent  advertiser. 

70  Present 

Recipes,  photographs  and 
women’s-page  stories  from  gro¬ 
cery  products  and  cosmetics  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  use  the  paper  will 
be  given  special  consideration 
by  the  editor  of  the  women’s 
pages.  Brand  names  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  packages  or  labels 
will  not  be  used  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  papers  in  Ore¬ 
gon. 

About  70  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  and  publishers  attended  the 
meeting.  Ralph  Bryant  Lee.  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  for 
1949.  succeeding  Robert  Penland 
of  the  Lebanon  Express.  Lee 
waa  formerly  national  advertis¬ 


ing  manager  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Ida.)  Post-Register. 

After  William  F.  Whitely,  as¬ 
sistant  administrator  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Liquor  Control  Commission, 
discussed  Oregon’s  legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  liquor  advertising,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to 
work  with  him  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  work  done  by  a  news¬ 
paper  committee  and  the  com¬ 
mission  in  1940. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise 
and  chairman  of  the  ONPA  leg¬ 
islative  committee,  outlined  for 
the  group  the  work  done  by 
ONPA  to  keep  advertising  free 
of  undue  restrictions  in  the 
state.  “When  we  speak  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.”  May  said, 
“we  also  mean  that  advertising, 
within  the  limits  of  truth  and 
good  taste,  must  be  free  as 
well.” 

It  was  proposed  by  William 
F.  Selleck  of  the  George  W.  Mc- 
Murphey  Advertising  Agency, 
that  a  committee  be  appoint^ 
to  establish  a  “yardstick  for 
hometown  newspapers,”  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  factors  which  should 
be  considered  in  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  by  the  spacebuyer. 

William  H.  Leary,  Jr.,  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
Agency,  told  the  newspapermen 
how  to  get  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  national  schedule.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Leary,  “national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  on  fact  and  not 
according  to  The  Hucksters.” 

“The  public  has  a  very  definite 
interest  in  truthful  advertising.” 
was  the  statement  of  Lyle  Janz, 
manager  of  the  Portland  Better 
Business  Bureau,  who  appeared 
before  the  meeting  to  explain 
the  history  and  purposes  of  the 
truth-in-advertising  code  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Realty  Board.  “Certainly 
if  there  isn’t  some  adequate  ef¬ 
fort  to  control  advertising  with¬ 
in  the  advertising  fraternity  it¬ 
self,  there  will  be  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  it  by  law.  Oregon  has  seen 
striking  examples  of  that  in  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.” 

A  shirt-sleeve  lecture  on  cut- 
ing  the  composing-room  costs 
was  given  by  Glen  W.  Cruson, 
manager  of  Oregon  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  and  Master  Printers  of 
Oregon.  He  emphasized  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
hour-cost  as  well  as  page-cost 
in  mechanical  departments. 

He  advised:  “Keep  admen  out 
of  the  composing  room.  Contro¬ 
versial  matters  should  be  han¬ 
dled  only  by  ad  managers  and 
the  foremen.  Special  favors  on 
proofs  or  stopping  to  ask  for 
advice  from  operators  wastes 
time  and  money  for  a  news¬ 
paper.” 


Costs  Stop  Desk  Book 

Due  to  costs  and  other  factors 
John  B.  Daniell  of  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calif.,  has  announced  dis¬ 
continuation  of  his  Newspaper 
Desk  Book.  About  300  copies 
were  sold,  he  has  informed  E&P. 


AUTHOR!  AUTHOR! 

B.  C.  Jefferson,  left,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
signs  a  copy  of  his  new  novel, 
“Fair  Havens,"  for  Bascom  N. 
Timmons,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  outographs  his  "Garner 
of  Texas." 


St.  Paul  Dail-y  Ready 
For  Centennial  Splash 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  It’s  a 
double-barreled,  centennial  “na¬ 
tural”. 

The  year  1949  marks  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  state  of  Minneso¬ 
ta  and  also  of  its  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

Now  in  its  100th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication,  the  paper  was  begun 
as  the  Minnesota  Pioneer  by 
James  M.  Goodhue.  First  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  April  28, 
1849. 

First  shot  in  the  paper’s  bar¬ 
rage  of  centennial  publicity  fire 
was  the  formulation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  headline  theme:  “Minneso¬ 
ta  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  .  .  .  Partners  In  Progress 
Since  1849.”  This  slogan  already 
appears  on  billboards  and  spe¬ 
cial  stationery. 

Most  dramatic  event  of  the 
observance  will  be  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  float  in  the  St.  Paul  Winter 
Carnival  parade.  Plans  call  for 
this  float  to  appear  also  in  the 
scores  of  centennial  pageants 
during  the  year  in  communities 
throughout  the  state. 


50  Pages  in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Journal  recently  published  on  a 
Thursday  a  50-page  paper,  the 
greatest  number  of  pages  to  be 
printed  in  one  operation  for 
any  daily  edition  in  Portland. 


TO  MICROFILM  ITS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Highest  QuJlitf  Woi)  by  Speciy'ijN 

for  Dc  to  il%  Write 

Micro  Photo  Service  Pcreaii 


Students  Test 
Ability  to  Match 
Stories  in  Print 

Washington — A  new  wrinkle 
in  the  use  of  “realistic  practice" 
in  journalism  training  is  being 
put  to  use  at  George  Washing, 
ton  University  by  Dr.  Elbridge 
Colby,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism. 

Once  a  week,  66  students  pit 
themselves  against  wire  and  lo- 
cal  reporters  in  the  writing  of 
stories  based  on  press  releases 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Govern-  f 
ment. 

The  day  a  press  release  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  press  one  of  the 
various  cooperating  Federal 
agencies  supplies  the  university 
with  66  copies  of  the  release. 

The  release  is  distributed  to 
students  at  class  time.  They  are 
directed  to  read  the  release,  de¬ 
termine  what  the  lead  is  and  if 
supplementary  information  is 
needed  to  present  the  best  story, 
write  a  story  and  mail  to  the 
professor  in  an  envelope  post¬ 
marked  before  midnight  the  day 
before  the  story  is  to  appear 
in  papers. 

Next  day  students  buy  the 
papers  and  compare  their  efforts 
with  what  appears. 

Dr.  Colby  says  this  practice 
teaches  students  “dealine,  lead 
and  how  to  develop  a  story  from 
a  release  far  more  expertly  than 
any  exercise  that  might  be 
drawn  up  by  the  staff  based  on 
theory.” 


Q:—  What’s  the 
LARGEST  NET  PAID 
DAILY  SOUTH  OF 
LOS  ANGELES? 


A:- 


The 

Long  Bench 

PRESS- 

TELEGRAM 

Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of 
every  3  Long  Beach 
homes! 

Represented  Nationally  by 
CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  lac 
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Christian: 

SCIENCE:^ 

Monitor 


An  (nternafiona!  Daily  N^ws^opar. 
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reaches  the  foundation 
of  buying  power 

IMerely 


scratching  the  surface  of  a  market  fails 
to  produce  the  maximum  number  of  sales.  Expe- 
t-ISk  ||  rience  proves  that  it  is  essential  to  penetrate  the 

I  surface  —  to  reach  down  into  the  major  interests 

desires  of  the  men,  women,  and  youth  that 
make  up  a  market,  in  order  to  realize  the  full  im- 
pact  of  your  advertising. 

By  advertising  regularly  in  the  Christian  science  monitor, 
your  sales  message  penetrates  to  its  true  destination  with  full 
effectiveness,  in  a  market  that  has  much  better  than  average 
buying  power  for  worthwhile  goods  and  services.  And  in  this  great 
international  daily  newspaper,  your  advertising  will  get  preferred  reading 
by  these  monitor  families.  They  turn  to  its  columns  daily  for  product  news 
as  well  as  world  news.  Retailers  tell  us  repeatedly  that  monitor  readers 
consistently  ask  for  brands  they  see  nationally  advertised  in  their  favorite  news¬ 
paper.  May  we  submit  a  tailor-made  program  for  your  product?  —  the  Christian 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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News.  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
SAYS:  "Every  few  days  some  enthusiastic  Monitor  reader  writes  in  stating  that  she 
has  purchased  our  product  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Monitor  advertising .  . .  such 
response  to  our  advertising  is  a  new  and  most  gratifying  experience  to  us." 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  ?00  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

*THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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B  26  ways  to  get 
more  readers-per-do/lar 
for  your  advertising 


of  which  is  edited  specifically  for  the  par- 
ticular  section  of  the  country  in  which  it 
circulates.  , 


As  an  advertiser,  you  want  assurance 
of  the  greatest  number  of  readers  you  can 
get — per  dollar  invested — in  the  publica- 
tions  you  use. 

And  it's  chiefly  the  editor's  job  to  see  that 
you  get  this — by  selecting  material  that 
attracts  the  greatest  number  of  readers 
to  ei’ery  page  he  edits. 

This  is  expecting  a  lot  of  any  one  editor 
because  readers  differ  in  different  sections 
V\  of  the  country.  What  interests  an  Atlantan 
might  leave  a  Milwaukean  absolutely  cold. 
And  even  an  editor  with  26  heads  would 
have  difficulty  knowing  ei'ery  section  of 
this  country  intimately. 

In  Metropolitan  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
advertisers  are  assured  of  top  page  interest 
because  Metropolitan  has  26  different  edi- 
tors  with  26  different  publications — each 


Because  of  this  set-up,  the  26  Sunday 
Magazines  of  Metropolitan  Group  enjoy 
— according  to  all  available  studies — the 
highest  average  inside  page  readership  of 
anything  in  print.  _ 

And  as  a  direct  result  of  this,  advertise- 
ments,  too,  in  Metropolitan  Sunday  Mag- 
azine  Group  consistently  attain  higher  not-  \|||| 
ing  and  reading.  h|| 

No  national  magazine  or  Sunday  supple- 
ment  offers  such  an  editorial  or  publishing 
set-up. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magazine  story  lately?  Si 


r 


DranLtin  Brdt  Sc 


These  are  the  m 
Sunday  magazine 
picture  sections  of 
Metropolitan  Group 


P.R.  Is  Putting  Your 
Best  Foot  Forward 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


ATLANTA  Journal 
BALTIMORE  Sun 
BOSTON  Globe 
•nd/or  Herald 

IjlEFALO  Courier-Express  j 
CHICAGO  Tribune  | 

^CINCINNATI  Enquirer 
CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer 
DBS  MOINES  Register 
.DETROIT  \ews 
and/or  Free  Press 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
loS  ANGELES  Times 
HILWALKEEyoarrw/  i 
HINNEAPOLIS  Tribune  I 
KEW  YORK  News  ^ 

nilLADELPHIA  Inquirer 
flTTSBLRGH  Press 
fROVIDENCE  Journal 
ft.  LOLTS  Globe-Democrat 
and/or  Post-Dispatch 
H .  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
KATTLE  Times  j 

■•RINGFIELD  Republican  i 
fVRACUSE  Post-Standard  ii 
W  ASHINGTON  Star  [i 


FRANKLIN  E.  BRILL,  the  way  with  a  profit  comparable  guys  who  are 
mind  part  of  him,  believes  to  the  rest  of  the  agency  busi-  most  of  the  tim 
“public  relations  is  simply  put-  ness, 
ting  your  client’s  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  by  revealing  his  opera¬ 
tions  and  accomplishments  to 
stockholders  and  the  public.” 

Public  relations,  he  says,  is 
a  dignified,  home-lovin’,  stable 
wench  who  tsks-tsks  at  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  high-skirted,  flashy 
company  of  her  sisters,  the 
Misses  Press  Agentry  and  Pub¬ 
licity. 

Professor  Goes  Overtime 
Brill,  the  man  part  of  him,  is 
a  tall,  chain-smoking,  10-hour- 
a-day  driver  who  looks  more 
like  a  professor  going  into  over¬ 
time  on  an  atomic-energy  prob¬ 
lem  than  the  manager  of 
Newell-Emmett’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

He’s  thin  of  face,  high  of 
dome,  owlish  of  expression. 

“I’m  somewhat  glum  looking, 
too,”  he  adds.  “That’s  because 
I  take  things  too  seriously.”  His 
hobby  is  “resting  my  strength.” 

The  40-year-old  manager  be¬ 
gan  career  functioning  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist  after  attending 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  where 
he  was  educated  to  a  degree 
(three  years,  to  be  exact). 

He  made  his  drawings  in  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  then,  in  1942, 
was  drawn  to  the  N-E  shop  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  now 
has  22  associates  working  on  12 
accounts  that  lustily  return 
more  than  $200,000  yearly  in 
fees. 

It’s  one  of  the  few  agency 
public  relations  departments 


elu/orl^  of  twenty'six  (26)  locally 
Bmed,  locally  edited,  locally  power* 
i  Sunday  magazines  .  .  .  printed  in 
feiure  for  15,000,000  families. 

heir  local  ownership,  local  view* 
^t,  local  editing,  local  power. 
Id  up  to  the  greatest  local  patron* 
|i  and  popularity  accorded  any- 
iig  in  print. 


Brill:  Public  relations  is  a  dignified  wench. 


Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magazine 
Group 

220  East  4lnd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

TRIBUNE  TOWER 
CHICAGO 

NEW  CENTER  BUILDING 
DETROIT 

155  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
448  SOUTH  HILL  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES  _ _ 
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Rental  Copy 
Of  Fee  Agency 
Is  Declined 


Ad  Uniformity 
Helps  in  Chain 
Identification 


Press  Facilities 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  enlarged 
Cotton  Bowl  stadium  has  a 
three-tier  press-radio  accom¬ 
modation  rising  to  the  height 
oi  a  12-8tory  building  at  its  top 
level.  First  glassed-in  tier 
seats  122  reporters.  Above  it 
are  broadcast  booths,  ond  on 
top  are  photographers'  places. 


bert.  Classified  advertising  man- 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  PreDaied  foi  Dealers 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  ‘  . 

Express  continue  to  require  the  Washwoton  —  Radio  dealers 
words  *‘Registration  Fee  Re-  will  be  invited  to  take  an  active 
quired”  In  every  advertisement  in  the  rational  Radio 

of  this  category  Week  program.  Promotion  ma- 

The  Examiner  classified  notice  terial  for  use  of  radio  dealers 
appearing  regularly  in  the  rental  h®s  been  prejwred  under  dlrec- 
section  points  out  the  require-  ot  the  Advertising 

ment.  adding:  Committee  and  will  be  available 

“Payment  of  registration  fee  t^o  dealers  through  their  distri- 
does  not  necessarily  insure  the  butors  or  from  RMA  headquart- 
procurement  of  a  rental.  TOe  . 

Examiner  makes  every  effort  to  .  ^ 

eliminate  false  or  misleading  ad-  observed  Nov.  14-20.  Neu^apn 
vertising  from  its  columns.  If  advertisem^ts  calling  public  at- 
you  find  any  misrepresentation  tention  to  Hadio  Week  and  in- 
please  communicate  with  the  Y^ting  the  public  to  dur- 

Examiner  Public  Service  Dept.”  }pg  National  Radio  Week  and 
Hurlbert  said  the  Times  action  hsten  to  today  s  new  radios 
had  won  commendation  of  the  wiU  be  available  in  every  city 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Several  and  town  for  joint  dealer  spon- 
rental  bureaus  which  promise  sorship.  The  advertising  copy  is 
results  verbally  are  now  operat-  sent  to  every  paper, 

ing  in  leading  cities,  Hurlbert  ^h®  full^age  newspaper  ad- 
chareed.  He  noted  that  the  re  verUsement  is  built  around  the 

RMA  promotion  theme — A  Ra¬ 
dio  for  Every  Room  ...  A  Radio 
for  Everyone.” 


Denouncing  the  Los  Angeles  striction  "does  not  in  any  way 
County  ordinance  restricting  the  reflect  on  the  eminently  ethical 
distribution  of  certain  publica-  r.®"tal  department  operations  of 
tions  as  “a  basic  threat  to  free-  Lcensed  real  estate  concerns, 
dom  of  the  press,”  Henry  E.  ■ 

Schultz,  executive  director  of  WeckllGS  Rcpnilt 
the  Association  of  Comics  Mag- 

azine  Publishers,  Inc.,  assert^  OGTieS  Oil  lOWIlS 
this  week  the  organization  is  Lubbock,  Tex. — Good-will  re¬ 
prepared  for  a  “fight  to  the  turns  are  resulting  to  the  Lub- 

finish”  on  the  issue.  bock  Avalanche- Journal  from 

“T^e  Los  Angeles  enactment  the  assignment  of  one  of  its  staff 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  18)  is  a  griev-  members.  Bill  Clark,  to  the 
ous  error  which  undermines  the  writing-up  of  towns  of  the  area, 
principle  of  press  freedom  by  Clark  already  has  visited  ap- 
repressive  action  against  all  proximately  30  such  towns,  us- 
publications  whether  they  be  ing  a  staff  cai.  Each  has  been 
books,  magazines  or  newspa-  given  a  feature  running  from 

pers,”  Schultz  declared.  “By  1,500  to  2,500  words,  illustrated 

reaching  out  and  including  the  with  four  to  eight  pictures, 
newspaper  comic  strips,  an  age-  In  nearly  every  instance,  the 
old  American  ,  institution,  Los  story,  with  mats  supplied  by  the 
Angeles  authorities  have  unwit-  Avalanche-Journal,  has  been  re- 
tingly  opened  the  editorial  of-  produced  in  the  local  weekly, 
fices  of  American  publications  They  also  have  been  a  circula¬ 
te  the  menace  of  press  censor-  tion  stimulant. 

ship.” - 

Schultz’s  attack  on  the  Los 
Angeles  ordinance  was  coupled 
with  an  announcement  by  Phil 

Keenan,  president  of  the  Asso-  Hj  ■  I  viB  1 1  D 1 
ciation,  that  the  law  firm  of  ■!  I  I  U  I  M  1 1  H  I  li  v 
Mitchell,  Silberberg  &  Knupp  HS  I 
Los  Angeles  been  re- 

tained  to  institute  legal  action 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  enactment, 


if  los  Angeles 


Flying  us  (he  copy,  layouts,  macs 
or  places  saves  time  and  cnoney 
when  you  have  anything  (o  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modern 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
restrictions.  Samples  and  prices 
on  reqssest. 


Publishers,  Inc. 

notary  friating  Spccitlisit 
2621  W.  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43/  Calif. 


dio  broadcast  started.  But  that 
proved  to  be  the  lightest  part  of 
the  day.” 

Haskell  has  a  minor  “gripe” 
regarding  newspaper  practice. 
“I  wish  the  best  pages  could  be 
rotated,  say  a  few  months  at  a 
time,  instead  of  being  held  for 
one  party,”  he  said. 
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Editor's  Plan 
Builds  Sellout 
At  Grid  Game 


HOW  READY  IS  AMERICA 


They  saw  the  Tribune,  in  one 
brief  series  of  news  stories  that 
seldom  merited  page  one  and 
only  occasionally  appeared  near 
the  front  of  the  paper,  build  an 
annual  flop  attended  only  by 
the  most  loyal  University  of 
Florida  alumni  into  a  sensation¬ 
al  sell-out. 

It  all  began  with  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton.  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  a  former  sports  editor 
and  incorrigible  Gator  fan. 

The  University  of  Florida  let 
it  be  known  that  the  lone  game 
of  each  football  year  allotted  to 
Tampa  might  be  transferred 
elsewhere.  The  athletic  depart¬ 
ment  didn’t  look  favorably  upon 
the  sentimental  idea  of  playing 
before  empty  stands  just  be¬ 
cause  a  few  loyal  Florida  alumni 
insisted  upon  it. 

As  president  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Alumni  Club  of  Hills¬ 
borough  County  (Tampa),  New¬ 
ton  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

First,  he  got  the  alumni  be¬ 
hind  him  in  a  plan  to  invite 
high  school  squads  near  Tampa 
to  the  Florida-Auburn  game.  It 
was  found  there  were  43  teams 
in  the  area  interested. 

To  pay  for  their  tickets,  the 
proposition  was  put  to  the  'Tam¬ 
pa  merchants  as  a  civic  en¬ 
deavor.  They  promptly  sub¬ 
scribed  tickets  for  50  high 
school  squads.  Their  enthusi¬ 
asm  proved  contagious.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  the  state  around  Tam¬ 
pa  subscribed  for  another  15 
squads.  That  made  it  possible 
to  invite  the  high  schools  with 
bands  to  send  their  musicians 
along.  That  also  proved  sf  pop¬ 
ular  idea.  One  merchant  alone 
paid  for  tickets  for  three  bands. 

Newton  found  on  game  day 
that  he  had  in  town  51  high 
school  football  squads,  and  14 
high  school  bands.  So  a  parade 
was  staged  and  50,000  persons 
jammed  the  downtown  section 
of  Tampa.  Not  many  of  the 
merchants  were  spectators.  A 
by-product  of  the  event  was  a 
surge  of  shopping  in  the  city. 
The  parents  of  those  3,000  stu¬ 
dents— football  players  and  band 
members — had  come  along  with 
the  youngsters  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  time  before  the 
game,  played  at  night,  to  stock 
up  with  needed  articles. 

There  were  20,000  in  the  sta¬ 
dium,  where  the  biggest  pre¬ 
vious  crowd  had  been  14,000. 
Even  standing  room  had  been 
sold  out  three  days  before  the 
game. 


ON  THE  UND 


AT  THE  PENTAGON? 


a  war  scare  question.^ 


It's  what  realistic  Americans  are  asking  today  .  .  . 
with  NEA's  Douglas  Larsen  giving  the  answers  in 
a  four-part  report  from  the  U.  S.  defense  front  in 
Washington  .  .  .  sober  facts  from  the  men  at  the  top, 
woven  into  a  series  every  American  should  read  .  .  . 
Releases  beginning  Ocf.  25  in  NEA  client  papers. 


AGA/N  .  .  . 

NEA  delivers  another  headline-hitting  series  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service  ...  a  no-extra-charge 
exclusive  for  newspapers  receiving  this  complete  pictures- 
news-features-comics  service — your  big  BASIC  buy! 


Masons  Honor  Dealey 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  George 
o.  Dealey  Masonic  Lodge  has 
wen  established  in  memory  of 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Mominp  News 
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ITU  GENERAL  LAWS 

THE  International  Typographical  Union 

has  insisted  that  recognition  of  its 
general  laws  be  included  in  every  con- 
t’-acL  According  to  the  ITU,  there  can 
be  no  contract  without  that  recognition 
from  an  employer. 

Realizing  that  many  ITU  laws  are  in 
conflict  with  federal  and  state  laws,  some 
publishers  have  felt  that  an  easy  way 
around  the  difficulty  was  to  agree  to  the 
ITU  phraseology:  “It  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  General  Laws  of  the  ITU, 
not  in  conflict  with  law  or  this  contract, 
shall  govern  relations  between  the  parties 
on  conditions  not  specifically  enumerated 
herein.” 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  the 
union  is  merely  insisting  upon  such  of  its 
laws  as  are  legal.  But  the  General  Laws 
provide  that  the  ITU  itself  will  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  its  laws  are  legal. 

Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  general  counsel, 
ably  pointed  this  out  in  his  brief  last 
week  to  the  NLRB.  The  ITU  laws  pro¬ 
vide  that  disputes  involving  those  laws 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  same 
laws.  Here  is  what  they  provide: 

Article  II,  Section  2,  of  the  General 
Laws  provides  that  the  executive  officers 
of  the  ITU  shall  not  submit  any  of  its  laws 
to  arbitration. 

Article  HI,  Section  1,  of  the  General 
Laws  provides  that  the  laws  of  a  local 
union  not  affecting  wages,  hours  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  the  laws  of  the  ITU 
shall  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
same  article  provides  that  where  a  con¬ 
tract  between  a  local  union  and  an  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  provide  a  method  for  the 
adjudication  of  differences  as  to  interpre¬ 
tation  and  enforcement,  the  employer  may 
require  the  ITU  to  interpret  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  local  union,  provided  said 
contract  has  been  approved  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ITU  as  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  the  ITU. 

Article  IV,  Section  27,  of  the  by-laws 
provides  that  when  a  subordinate  union 
has  taken  an  action  or  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision  an  employer  having  a  contract  with 
said  subordinate  union  may  appeal  to  the 
executive  council  as  provided  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws.  The  employers’ 
only  appeal  is  to  the  next  succeeding 
convention  of  the  ITU. 

According  to  Hanson,  “by  the  precise 
provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  by-laws, 
the  sole  agency  with  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  ITU  law  conflicts  with 
state  or  federal  law  is  the  ITU  itself, 
through  its  executive  council  or  on  appeal 
from  that  body  through  its  convention. 
Thus  an  employer  who  is  coerced  into 
agreeing  to  a  recognition  of  ITU  law 
agrees  to  it  in  Its  entirety  and  only  by 
violating  his  agreement  can  he  have  any 
agency  other  than  ITU  determine  the 
question  as  to  conflict  with  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  law.” 

Publishers  who  have  signed  contracts 
containing  this  provision  ought  to  re¬ 
read  the  ITU  General  Laws.  It  will  be 
revealing  to  them  what  laws  they  have 
agreed  to  uphold  in  their  shops  without 
benefit  of  arbitration  or  other  outside 
interpretation  in  case  there  Is  a  dispute. 


EDIT  m\AL 


And  they  understood  none  of  these  things: 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither 
knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. — 
St.  Luke,  XIX,  34. 


ARMY  ACCREDITATION 

IT  IS  fortunate  that  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  finally  cleared  up  the  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  newspaper  people  were 
under  the  impression  the  new  program 
was  designed  to  accredit  news  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  military  affairs  at 
home  or  abroad  during  peacetime.  The 
military  establishment  has  explained  it  is 
entirely  a  time-saving  measure  to  check 
loyalties  and  make  accreditations  for  mili¬ 
tary  areas  overseas  for  an  emergency. 

It  is  reported  the  present  loyalty  ques¬ 
tionnaire  submitted  to  future  “war  corre¬ 
spondents”  has  caused  so  much  furore  it 
may  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  shorter, 
more  simple  one.  That’s  a  good  idea. 
Naturally,  the  military  must  check  loy¬ 
alties  before  permitting  correspondents  in 
restricted  areas,  but  the  people  at  the 
Defense  Department  are  something  less 
tnan  naive  if  they  expect  to  get  frank 
and  honest  answers  to  such  questions  as: 

“Are  there  any  unfavorable  incidents  in 
your  life  not  mentioned  above  which  you 
believe  may  reflect  upon  your  loyalty  to 
♦he  U.S.  Government  or  upon  your  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  which  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  undertake?  If  so,  describe.” 

OLD  CURMUDGEON 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES  was  never  bashful  in 
his  dealings  with  the  press  but  his 
latest  attempt  to  get  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
papers  reveals  an  unsurpassed  ego.  He 
chides  the  press  for  not  giving  him  an 
advance  buildup  for  his  radio  speech  in 
behalf  of  Truman’s  candidacy,  also  for  not 
covering  his  speech  adequately.  “The 
great  American  press,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  failed  to  mention  sufficiently 
rhead  of  time  that  I  was  speaking  on 
'Thursday  night.”  he  wrote  newspaper  and 
press  association  offices  in  Washington. 

The  Old  Curmudgeon  seems  to  have 
forgotten  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  He’s  got  to  say  and  do  im¬ 
portant  things  these  days  to  get  into  the 
newspapers.  No  longer  is  his  every  move 
recorded  by  the  press.  This  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  limelight  seems  to  have 
gotten  under  his  skin. 

Someone  ought  to  tell  him  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  newspapers  are  open 
to  him  if  he  wants  to  build  up  his  radio 
audience  for  his  next  talk.  The  fact  that 
he  is  making  another  speech  isn’t  news 
any  more. 


1 

POSTAL  RATES 

POSTMASTER  General  Donaldson  said 

in  New  York  Oct.  18  the  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  will  be  $550,000,000, 
an  amount  totaling  “more  than  postal 
receipts  of  15  years  ago.” 

This  anticipated  deficit  is  double  what 
it  was  for  the  previous  year  and  will 
certainly  raise  the  cry  once  again  for 
postal  rate  increases.  In  fact,  Donaldson 
said,  “some  day  some  Congress  is  going  ) 
to  raise  its  rates  to  provide  enough  reve¬ 
nue”  for  increased  salaries  for  postal 
employes. 

When  the  demand  for  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  arises  it  always  centers  around 
the  second-class  mailing  privilege  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  charge  that  magazine 
and  newspaper  users  in  this  classification 
are  receiving  subsidies.  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  made  some  interesting  comments 
on  this  last  week  in  Philadelphia. 

He  referred  to  the  antiquated  book¬ 
keeping  system  installed  in  the  Post  Office 
in  1836  and  said:  “Today  there  ai« 
enormous  free  postal  services  costing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  paid  out  of  Post  Office  appropriations 
while  no  income  is  credited  at  all.  For 
example,  in  the  year  1946  over  2,000  mil¬ 
lion  pieces  of  mail  were  handled 
entirely  free  of  any  charge.  In  addition,  i 
some  18  million  pieces  of  registered  mail  ' 
were  handled  free  of  charge  for  the 
various  government  departments.  If  pos¬ 
tage  at  the  rates  charged  the  public  had 
been  paid  by  the  various  departments, 
people  and  groups  responsible  for  these 
II  ee  mailings,  over  100  million  dollars  of 
additional  postal  revenue  would  have 
been  realized. 

“A  similar  paradoxical  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  our  international  Postal 
System.  Annual  losses  in  this  service 
range  from  20  to  35  million  dollars. 

“There  are  further  items  of  the  same 
kind.  The  estimated  loss  on  air  mail  for 
this  year  will  ba  over  25  million  dollars. 
Then  there  are  many  non-postal  and  non¬ 
income  producing  activities  operated  by 
the  Postal  Service — the  sale  of  savings 
bonds  and  stamps,  the  conducting  of 
Civil  Service  examinations,  the  handling 
of  documentary  stamps  and  migratory  bird 
stamps.  All  of  this  is  compensated  for 
and  handled  at  the  expense  of  the  Postal 
Service.” 

An  economy-minded  Congress  might 
feel  inclined  to  up  the  postal  rates  and 
erase  the  deficits.  But  before  any  such 
action  is  taken  it  is  incumbent  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  deficit 
ir  attributable  to  the  non-income  produc¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Fuller  reveals  the  Postmaster  Generals’ 
reports  from  1930  to  1946  would  show  a 
total  excess  of  revenue  over  expense  in 
those  17  years  of  304  million  dollars  if 
credits  had  been  included  at  the  regular 
rates  for  free  matter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Post  Office  ac¬ 
counting  system  should  be  revised  to  get 
an  accurate  picture  of  income  and  expense 
in  various  classifications  before  any  rate 
changes  are  considered. 
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personal 

mention _ 

SAMUEL  I.  NEWHOUSE,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  returned  this  week  after 
a  six  weeks’  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  tour  of  Europe  with  Mrs. 
Newhouse. 

j.  Kelly  Sisk 
has  been  named 
treasurer  and 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Greenville  ( S. 

C.)  News  and 
Piedmont.  He 
has  withdrawn 
from  the  audit¬ 
ing  company 
that  bears  his 
name.  His  com¬ 
pany  audited  for 
the  newspaper  Sisk 
for  ten  years. 

William  S.  Waddell,  who  was 
with  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  for  more  than  20  years, 
has  become  publisher  of  the 
Morristomn  (Tenn.)  Sun,  now 
a  daily,  in  addition  to  being 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Elizobcthton  (Tenn.)  Star. 

Judge  A.  W.  Neville,  editor  of 
the  Poris  (Tex.)  News,  has  com¬ 
pleted  work  on  his  second  book, 
"The  Red  River  Valley — ^Then 
and  Now.”  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  17,  his  84th  birth¬ 
day. 

Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News- Journal 
Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Wilmington  Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

B.  T.  Richardson,  editor  of 
the  Sosfcotoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoe¬ 
nix,  has  resigned,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  R.  M.  Can- 
Ion.  publisher.  Richardson  plans 
to  go  to  Ottawa. 

On  The  Business  Side 

DUNCAN  MILLER,  formerly  of 

Time  magazine  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror. 

Gordon  Bartlett  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican. 

Kyle  Frazier  left  the  com¬ 
mercial  managership  of  WGWC 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  to  join  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times.  He  had  formerly 
worked  with  the  advertising 
staffs  of  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily 
and  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

John  Hollister  Gray  has  been 
appointed  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Southwest  Edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Richard  C.  Fowler,  prewar 
United  Press  man  and  former 
sports  writer  on  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette,  has  opened  an 
advertising  and  public-relations 
ofiBce  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  Hancock  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  He  was  recently 
with  the  national  advertising  de¬ 


partment  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Home  News,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  Middle  West  terri¬ 
tories. 

J.  L.  Clark,  for  many  years 
retail  and  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
has  joined  the  Moore-Robbins 
Publishing  Co.  as  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Herbert  A.  Willis,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Times,  has  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  of  Nelson- 
Willis,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
Willis  was  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  former  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  before  going  to  the 
Times. 

John  S.  Hatfield  has  rejoined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  14  years 
prior  to  1939.  Recently  Hatfield 
has  been  with  the  Donnelly 
Corp.  and  Weston-Barnett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  following 
World  War  II  service. 

Don  Larson,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Great  Falls  ( Mont. ) 
Tribune  for  the  last  10  years, 
has  left  that  newspaper  to  join 
the  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  a  Great  Falls 
concern. 

Harry  W.  Hokenson,  formerly 
assistant  classified  manager  for 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Tuna-Fish¬ 
erman. 

Frank  Thornton,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
coordinator  of  the  campaign  for 
reelection  of  Rep.  Charles  K. 
Fletcher,  Republican. 

Loren  E.  Hays, 
who  has  been  f 
general  man-  f 
ager  of  the  On-  j 
tario  -  Upland 
(Calif.)  Daily 
Report,  has  been  , 
appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager 
for  the  Home¬ 
town  Associa- 
tion  of  Western  kjA' 

Daily  Newspa- 
per  Publishers, 
with  Los  An-  Hays 

geles  headquar¬ 
ters.  For  four  years  he  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  also  had  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  ( Id. )  Tribune. 

John  Africa  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  News,  formerly  the  Tu¬ 
lare  Bee,  it  is  announced  by 
Alfred  J.  Elliott,  publisher. 
Africa  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tulare  Times  before  the 
war  and  later  went  into  the 
aviation  business. 

William  Hirth  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  San  Francisco 
to  the  New  York  office  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service.  Hirth  was 
with  the  Pacific  Division.  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  before 
joining  HAS. 

Vernon  H.  (Bing)  Smith,  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  Oma  a  (Neb.) 
World  Herald  sin^e  .Anril.  1947, 
has  resigned.  He  joined  the 
World-Heralds  radio  stat'on, 
KOWH,  11  years  ago,  coming 
from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he 
was  manager  of  WREN, 


Andrew  Hertel,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Sentinel,  has  been  electecl 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  6th 
District  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  He  is  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Advertising  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

RALPH  H.  MORSE,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
has  been  named  bureau  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  replacing  Frank  Heald, 
who  has  taken  a  post  with  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 
Morse  also  has  been  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Va.) 
Caledonian-Record,  member  of 
the  Boston  AP  staff,  and  a  copy 
desk  editor  of  Paris  edition. 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Justin  F.  Gallagher,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
has  joined  the  Keene  (N.  H. ) 
Sentinel  staff  as  sports  editor. 
He  replaces  Ken  Bechtel,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
sports  department  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 

John  Di  Corpo,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Waterbury  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  as  a  feature 
writer.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Richard  Hull,  who  has  resigned 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Barent  Meier,  a  recent  Prince¬ 
ton  University  graduate,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Wat¬ 
erbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Alan  S.  Epstein,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  sta  'f  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Datly  Times,  has 
been  named  state  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Homer  E.  Baker,  who 
resign^  to  become  city  editor 
of  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram. 

Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  assistant  state  editor  and 
Clark  Morrison  III  assistant 


telegraph  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

Patricia  Fallon  has  joined 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  as  reporter,  having 
resigned  three  posts.  United 
Press  correspondent  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  reporter  for  WHAM  and  for 
the  weekly  Rochester  Sun. 

Bob  Brigham,  former  copy- 
reader  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  enrolled  in  a 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  photography 
school  to  specialize  in  color  and 
commercial  work. 

Robert  Dietsch,  formerly  of 
Billings,  Mont.,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

Richard  Shaner,  news  editor 
in  the  New  York  office  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Petroleum  Institute,  also  in 
New  York.  Shaner  had  been 
with  INS  for  13  years,  starting 
in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  bureau. 

Alex  Faulkner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph  has  been 
elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association. 

Allen  C.  Fisher,  formerly  of 
AP,  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
has  joined  Stephen  B.  Books, 
lately  with  Modem  Industry 
magazine,  in  a  public  relations 
firm  at  Houston,  Tex.  Fisher  has 
been  serving  as  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  representative  for 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp. 

William  A.  Lashley,  former 
Lynchburg  and  Richmond  re¬ 
porter.  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

George  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Record,  replacing  Vir- 
TiE  Stroup,  resigned.  Webb  is 
a  June  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  and 
since  then  has  served  as  editor 
of  the  Graham  (N.  C.)  Ala¬ 
mance  News. 

Mrs.  Margarette  Smethurst, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  has 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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been  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  campaign  director 
of  the  woman’s  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Democratic 
headquarters. 

Santford  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  dea¬ 
cons  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Winston-Salem. 

Thomas  C.  Wagstaff,  who  has 
worked  on  the  Boxboro  (N.  C.) 
Courier,  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  and  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C. )  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Burlington  Mills 
Corp. 

Max  Moseley,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  sports  editor, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Southeastern  league  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  for  the 
fifth  term. 

Foster  Haley  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  police  reporter. 

Mildred  Tyson  Bickley,  for- 
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merly  social  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Alabama  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  to  set  up  new  files. 

Burns  Ben¬ 
nett,  United 
Press  Bureau 
chief  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala., 
for  the  past  21 
months,  resign¬ 
ed  to  accept  the 
post  of  city  edi¬ 
tor  with  the 
Montgom¬ 
ery  Alabama 
Journal.  He  suc- 
c  e  e  d  s  A.  E. 
Shellnut,  city 
editor  for  the 
past  seven  years,  who  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  A  native  of  Pinebluff,  Ark., 
Bennett  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  11  years.  Replacing 
him  as  U.P.  bureau  chief  was 
George  Doss,  Jr.,  transferred 
to  Montgomery  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  bureau. 

Delight  Treffeisen  has  joined 
the  society  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Poster  Girls  who  toured  the 
country  two  years  ago. 

Jack  Slayton,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. ) 
Times. 

Ted  Shurtleff,  who  worked 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  during 
the  summer  months,  is  now  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Alligator. 

John  Carmichael,  recent  stu¬ 
dent  at  Columbia  University’s 
graduate  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Douglas  Bateman,  formerly 
with  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Dispatch,  has  become  a 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Thad  Ricks,  formerly  public 
relations  man  for  R.  G.  Le  Tour- 
neau,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal.  Ricks  also 
had  been  with  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News. 

John  Rutledge,  formerly  of 
Baylor  University  journalism 
department,  has  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Weldon  Owens,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Teague  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  as  regional 
editor  and  director  of  the  Press’ 
state  -  wide  soil  conservation 
awards  program. 

A.  M.  CoLEGROVE,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  returned  to  the  Press 
news  desk  after  six  months  with 
a  public  relations  firm. 

Sam  Drake,  city  desk  rewrite 
man  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
advertising  agency  field. 

Gene  Fretz,  who  obtained  his 
L.L.B.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  in  June,  has 
joined  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
Telegraph  copy  desk.  Fretz  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
and  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal. 
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Morgan  Parker  has  returned 
to  the  telegraph  copy  desk  on 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  after 
working  a  year  on  the  copy  desk 
and  makeup  with  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Robert  Sturgis,  former  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  copy 
desk  man.  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Free 
Press  to  fill  the  post  vacated 
by  Richard  Paulson  who  joined 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Mike  O'Neill,  former  United 
Press  staffer  in  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  UP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Milwaukee. 

Ty  Cross,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Times  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Bureau,  is  now  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  in  Detroit.  The 
bureau  has  been  closed. 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist, 
has  been  installed  as  commodore 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Cruising 
Club.  Shoemaker’s  boat,  Bo¬ 
hemian  Girl  11,  a  41-foot  motor 
sailboat,  becomes  flagship  of  the 
fleet  for  the  year  he  holds  office. 

Carl  Winterrose,  Jr.,  reporter 
and  picture  page  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Kenneth  Utz,  assistant  in 
the  Journal  sports  department, 
have  resigned  to  enter  the 
school  of  journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University. 

Julian  Smith,  former  assis¬ 
tant  in  snorts  for  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal,  has  taken 
over  the  picture  page. 

Donald  C.  Bolles,  25  years  in 
newspaper  work  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Wisconsin 
newspapers,  now  a  resident  of 
Teaneck,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Charles  C.  Griffo,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 


Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  war 
he  was  public  relations  super¬ 
visor  for  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours.  Later  he  was  acting 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  From 
1936  to  1940,  Grifio  was  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  staff.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1933  on  the 
Louisville  Herald-Post  staff. 

R.  J.  Watts,  city  editor  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  replacing 
Don  H.  Hinga, 
who  has  a  state¬ 
wide  beat  on 
special  assign¬ 
ments.  Other 
new  appoint¬ 
ments  are:  Al¬ 
lison  Sanders, 
city  editor; 

Leonard  Oliver, 
night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Vance  Watts 
Newell,  assign¬ 
ment  editor.  Watts  has  been 
on  the  Chronicle  staff  since  1927. 

Mary  Rhodes  Helms  has  re¬ 
signed  as  reporter  for  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  to  join  her 
husband,  Sherwin  P.  Helms,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  manager  for 
McCann  -  Erickson  Advertising 
Agency  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Carl  C.  Yost  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  become 
public  relations  representative 
for  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  in 
Arizona. 

Henry  Rieger,  with  the  United 
Press  Staff  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
since  1945,  has  been  appointed 
bureau  manager,  succeeding 
Dick  Smith,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Arizona  Times.  Rieger 
first  joined  the  United  Press  in 
1940. 
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On  f('edne»dny,  Srptemher  29,  ff'.SB-TI'  irt-nl  tin  Ihe  air  a»  the  FIRST 
!SEtt  Sr  4TFR-0»  ^^:n  TFI.FUSiny  STdTIOy  in  the  South.  U  in 
appropriate  at  thin  time  to  review  major  exam plen  of  The  JournaTn 
record  of  riiiion.  agirrennirenenn  and  areomplinhment — with 
dinregard  for  difficulty  or  contn  inrolreil  ,  ,  , 


tun — FIRST  Southern  newnpuper  to  puhllxh  a  H  Off  .t  VN  P.tCE 
.  .  predecexnor  of  the  present  H omen's  Sienrs  Section 
1891 — FIRST  to  orjfanijr  the  SOI  TIIFRS  ISSOCI  XTFU  PRESS 
. . .  later  merged  iri(h  the  world-wide  .1.  P. 

I90f — FIRST  in  the  South  to  furnish  SPKI  IM.IEFO  SPARTS 
RFPORTIXm  .  , .  the  lorernnner  of  todag's  big  Sundmg 
Sports  Section 

1912 — FIRST  .Southern  paper  to  produce  a  local  Sl'SR  tV 

nunzisF 

1919 — FIRST  in  the  South  to  publish  its  own  Sl  %DAV 
ROTIHiR  XM  RE  SFCTIO% 

1922 — FIRST  Southern  newspaper-owned  RADIO  STATION— 
WSR 

f»34 — first  In  Atlanta  with  a  RFFHI.Y  FOOD  SF.CTIOXi . . . 
started  bg  XIrs,  S.  R.  DnII  and  now  edited  bg  fliss  Grace 
Rartleg 

193,1 — FIRST  in  Georgia  u-ilh  Associated  Press  H  f  REPHOTO 
IS  f  t — FIRST  in  Orornin  n-ilh  FXI 
IS4S — FIRST  Journal  SI  ADAY  XI  XG  XXI.AE  in  FELL 
COIMRGRXVERE 

1948 — FIRST  F  XCSiniLE  STATIOA  in  Georgia 
ISI8 — FIRST  in  the  .Sauth  with  ,101,191  SlXiDAV 
CIRCVLATIOA 

1918— Another  FIRKT  . . .  RSB-T\'  .  . .  FIRST  AiERSPAPER- 
OWAED  TELEMSIOJA  ST.XTIOA  0.\  THE  .AIR  liV  THE 
SOETHl 


These  past  and  present  achievements  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  will  continue  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  civic 
and  commercial  needs  of  Atlanta  and  Georgia.  The  Journal  and  0  SB 
want  to  be  goad  citizens — and  by  so  doing  perform  a  public  service. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newcomers  Welcome 
In  Detroit  TV  Boom 


By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT  —  Television  is  going 
liKe  all  get  out  here.  Up  to 
Oct.  9.  WWJ-TV,  the  Detroit 
News  station, 
had  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  the 
local  Reid  alone. 
On  that  date, 
WXYZTV,  the 
American 
B  r  o  a  d  c  asting 
Co.  outlet,  had 
its  “kickofT  and 
Oct.  24 


Bannister 


With  the 
network  of 


Co.  station  of 
George  B.  Stor- 
er,  goes  into  op¬ 
eration. 

A.T.&T.’s  Midwest 
coaxial  cable  and 
microwave  relays  making  chain 
programs  available  here  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland. 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  Toledo, 
local  interest  in  television  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Cleveland's  winning  of  the 
American  League  pennant  was 
in  itself  a  big  boost  to  video 
locally,  for  when  the  baseball 
fans  realized  they  could  watch 
the  World  Series  games  at  Cleve¬ 
land  via  the  coaxial  cable  from 
Cleveland  to  Toledo,  and  then 
from  Toledo  to  Detroit  by  mi¬ 
crowave  relay,  the  rush  for  sets 
began. 

Sets  for  World  Series 

Television  dealers  worked 
overtime  to  get  them  into  homes. 
One  department  store  chain 
here  reported  that  it  had  sold 
more  sets  in  the  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  World  Series  than  in  the 
previous  two  years. 

With  three  stations  offering  a 
fuller  selection  of  programs,  and 
Eastern  Network  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  expected  through  tieing- 
in  with  Philadelphia  around  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  television 
people  here  foresee  a  mu.'hroom- 
ing  growth  for  video.  And  then 
there  is  still  the  coming  of  the 
national  hookups  to  give  the  in¬ 
dustry  another  spurt. 

Detroit  will  have  still  another 
station.  The  fourth  channel 
here  is  now  the  subject  of  liti¬ 
gation  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  be¬ 
tween  Radio  Station  WJR  and 
the  United  Detroit  Theatres. 
When  that  four  station  setup  is 
finally  rounded  out,  television 
offerings  should  be  of  a  quant¬ 
ity  and  quality  that  will  result 
in  a  lot  more  buying  of  sets. 
At  last  report,  the  Detroit  50- 
mile  area  had  about  15,000  sets. 
The  potential  for  expansion  is 
limitless,  the  local  video  boys 
tell  you. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  network 
television  caught  almost  every¬ 
one  here  with  their  antennas 
down.  Despite  its  fast  work, 
AT&T  had  not  been  expected  to 
complete  its  hookup  to  Iletroit 
for  months.  UndoiAitedly  spur¬ 


red  by  the  fat  Gillette  contact 
for  World  Series  telecasting,  the 
AT&T  workers  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  microwave  relay  be¬ 
tween  Toledo  and  Detroit,  with 
installations  for  receiving  equip¬ 
ment  completed  atop  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  build¬ 
ing  here  well  in  advance  of  the 
Series’  start. 

WWJ-TV,  the  Detroit  News, 
who^e  AM  and  FM  stations  al¬ 
ready  had  established  solid 
claims  to  “firsts"  in  local  broad- 
WJBK-TV,  t  h  jting  endeavors,  kept  its  rec- 
Fort  Indutf-.,  (.«.  rrl  clean  here  by  telecasting  to 
CYeveland 


and  receiving  from 
that  city  the  final  Detroit  Cleve¬ 
land  games. 

That  was  an  interest  builder 
locally  for  the  telecasting  of  the 
three  Series  games  at  Cleveland. 
WWJ-TV  carried  all  the  games 
at  Cleveland:  WXYZ  TV  came  in 
with  its  inaugural  program  Oct. 
9.  with  the  second  game  and 
then  the  third.  And  WJBK-TV. 
by  .special  arrangement  with  the 
rcC,  also  beamed  the  Series  as 
a  preview  of  its  own  kickoff. 

Come  One,  Come  All 

Ordinarily  you  would  expect 
that  such  a  sudden  flair  of  com¬ 
petition  would  bring  anxiety — 
even  fear — to  the  business 
hearts  of  an  already  establLshed 
enterprise.  But  WWJ-TV  off! 
cials  have  welcomed  WXYZ-TV 
with  open  arms. 

This  is  understandable  when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  expense 
and  comparatively  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  video  when  the  poten¬ 
tial  audience  faiLs  to  respound 
because  of  a  dearth  of  day-long 
programming.  With  more  sta¬ 
tions  doing  business,  more  peo¬ 
ple  buy  sets  and  more  adver¬ 
tisers  then  buy  time. 

Therefore  no  fingers  were  be¬ 
ing  crossed  when  William  J. 
Scripps,  director  of  television 
and  radio  for  the  Detroit  News, 
welcomed  WXYZTV  to  the  field 
through  that  station’s  manager. 
James  G.  Riddell,  in  a  special 
video  show  on  WWJ-TV  on  the 
eve  of  the  WXYZTV  kickoff. 

Running  a  lone  video  station 
is  not  exactly  fun — you  can  take 
the  word  of  Harry  Bannister, 
manager  of  radio  and  television 
operations  for  WWJ. 

WWJ-TV  started  its  regular 
schedules  on  March  4,  1947. 

From  a  five-day,  rather  meagre 
offering,  it  has  expanded  into 
a  seven-day  operation  with  stag¬ 
gered  schedules  to  accommodate 
such  video  mainstays  a^  base¬ 
ball,  football,  hockey,  boxing, 
wrestling,  symphonies,  etc. 

54  on  Station  Staff 

“Our  full-time  staff  has  grown 
from  32  to  54,”  Bannister  said. 
“Studio  space  has  grown  from 
1,2''0  to  2,500  square  feet.  Na¬ 
turally,  as  operating  hours  ex¬ 
pand.  more  space  and  manpower 
will  be  required.” 

WWJ-TV  started  out  with  an 


initial  rate  of  $250  an  hour. 
Three  increases  have  brought 
that  up  to  $420.  This  is  currently 
bringing  in  receipts  of  about 
$20,000  a  month.  But  the  cost 
of  operation  is  about  $50,000  a 
month — or  a  loss  of  ^0,000  a 
month. 

“Operational  losses  will  con¬ 
tinue  well  into  1949,”  Bannister 
said,  “though  I  do  expect  our 
1949  losses  to  be  smaller  than  in 
1948.  Perhaps  two  thirds  less. 
Some  time  around  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1949  we  should  reach  the 
break-even  point. 

“When  we  first  decided  to 
open  a  television  station,  we  felt 
it  would  be  a  permanent  ad¬ 
junct  of  our  radio  enterprise. 
Now  it  begins  to  look  more  and 
more  that  within  !(•  vear.-  or  less 
television  will  overshadow  ra¬ 
dio,  if  not  complete  y  disobee  it. 

“Within  a  few  year.-  we  11  be 
televising  our  complete  -ched 
ule,  from  sign-on  to  sign  off. 
We’ll  program  our  entertain¬ 
ment  so  that  one  can  look  and 
listen — or  listen  without  having 
to  look.  New  techniques  in  pro¬ 
gramming  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  make  this  passible, 
but  with  time  and  experience 
the  solutions  will  be  found.” 

Surpasses  Radio  Medium 

As  an  advertising  medium, 
television  already  greatly  sur¬ 
passes  radio,  Bannister  said. 

“The  combination  of  sight  and 
sound  provides  a  new  dimension 
in  advertising  and  offers  a  sales 
impact  hitherto  unknown,"  he 
said.  “Television  costs  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  high  by  contempo¬ 
rary  standards,  but  results  will 
be  more  than  commensurate. 

“Relatively,  today’s  television 
is  a  bargain  to  the  advertiser. 
Circulation  is  low — therefore, 
rates  are  much  lower  than  they 
will  be  later  on.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  television  sponsor  can  learn 
how  to  use  this  new  medium, 
how  to  integrate  its  use  into  his 
own  business,  and  so  be  ready 
to  reap  fully  the  bonanza  which 
will  come  with  widespread  own¬ 
ership  of  home  receivers.  The 
indoctrination  and  learning 
process  will  cost  much  more 
later  on. 

Field  for  Newspaper  Tieup 

Television  can  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  newspapers,  Ban¬ 
nister  said,  and  the  statement  is 
easily  proved  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  WWJ-TV,  operated  by 
the  owners  of  the  Detroit  News. 

“Television  offers  a  rich  field 
for  newspaper  promotion,”  he 
said.  “Stories,  pictures  and  even 
whole  pages  are  reproduced 
easily  either  with  or  without 
‘blow-up’  techniques.  Teaser 
campaigns  combine  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  billboards  or  car  cards 
with  the  spoken  voice.  ‘Live’ 
art  work  can  be  used  and 
changed  daily  by  employing  car¬ 
toonists  or  sketch  artists.” 

He  detailed  how  newspaper 
writers  could  be  employ^  by 
television  with  benefits  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  paper  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

“Your  by-line  writers  can  be 
built  up  through  video  appear¬ 
ances.”  Bannister  said.  “On 
WWJ-TV  we  use  a  daily  ‘Sports 
Album’  featuring  most  of  the 
writers  whose  by-lines  appear 
in  the  sports  columns  of  the 
Detroit  News.  They  have  as 


their  guests  on  the  teleshow 
some  of  the  people  who  make 
the  day’s  sports  news — baseball 
stars,  fighters,  wrestlers,  out¬ 
door  ^ortsmen,  and  so  forth. 

“This  can  be  done  with  edi¬ 
torial  people  generally.  Voice, 
diction  and  photogenic  qualities 
may  be  tomorrow’s  requisites 
for  good  newspapermen.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  authority  will  carry 
newspaper  personnel  over  the 
jumps  in  television  even  if  the 
physical  attributes  are  lacking, 
but  the  latter  will  help  a  lot.” 

As  for  talk  of  future  cut¬ 
throat  competition  between 
newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  Bannister  dismissed  that 
as  just  another  one  of  those 
bogeymen  who  never  really 
come  out. 

“Radio,  by  playing  a  great 
part  in  the  increase  in  demand 
for  products  has  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  new  advertisers,”  he  said, 
“and  newspapers  have  profited 
from  this.  Why  won’t  they  be 
able  to  reap  benefits  in  the  same 
way  from  television?” 

Direct  Link  to  Pages 

Lending  support  to  this  con¬ 
tention  is  the  fact  that  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  has  been  align¬ 
ing  itself  promotionally  with 
WXYZ-TV  and  the  Detroit 
Times  with  WJBK-TV.  Sports 
and  general  writers  from  these 
two  papers  are  going  into  spe¬ 
cial  programs  just  as  Detroit 
News  editorial  people  are  on 
WWJ-TV. 

"Television  advertising  can  be 
tied  in  with  that  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  Bannister  said.  “Dress 
ads  can  be  flashed  on  the  tele-  , 
vision  screen  and  the  voice  can 
inform  the  audience  that  they 
can  get  a  more  detailed  look  on 
Page  19  of  the  daily  paper.” 

Bannister  did  not  try  to  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  television  will  | 
some  day  soon  give  newspapers  I 
real  competition  in  presenting  > 
news  while  it  is  still  hot.  i 

“In  this  respect,  television  is 
already  a  vast  improvement 
over  radio,”  he  said.  “On  ‘live’ 
newscasts  we  use  as  many  as  30 
stills  in  a  10-minute  newscast 
plus  one  or  two  interviews  with 
people  actually  in  the  news. 

“If  a  policeman  catches  a  bank 
robber,  we  try  to  get  the  police 
man  on  the  show  that  same  day. 
One  policeman,  watching  midget 
auto  races  by  television,  recog 
nized  a  man  who  was  wanted. 
He  left  his  set,  dashed  out  to 
the  auto  track  and  arrested  him. 

“In  the  near  future  we  will 
be  able  to  set  up  our  cameras 
at  a  local  fire  while  it  is  still 
burning.  We  hope  to  cover  all 
important  news  stories  sim¬ 
ilarly.” 

What  effect  will  that  have  on 
newspapers? 

Undoubtedly  a  great  one,  Ban¬ 
nister  said,  adding: 

“Within  two  years  we  will 
have  some  250  television  stations 
on  the  air,  serving  60%  of  our 
population.  Network  lines  will 
cover  most  of  the  country — and 
eventually  the  entire  nation. 
Color  television  will  increase 
television’s  effect  even  more. 
Buying  habits,  political  elec¬ 
tions,  home  ownership,  inter¬ 
national  understanding — in  fact 
every  phase  of  our  every-day 
living  from  now  on  will  be  vi¬ 
tally  affected  by  television." 
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Saturday,  Novamber  13  th! 

with  SHMOOS 

in  AL  CAPP  S  /  / 

LI'L  ABNER!  /  N 


“We  can  rejoice  that  one  “Positively  Shmoopendous !  ’ 
comic  strip  is  still  comic.”  — New  York  Daily  Mirror 

— Illinois  State  Journal 
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Banshees’  Silver  Lady 
Awarded  to  ‘Blondie’ 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


BLONDIE,  a  “first”  in  the  Contin¬ 
uing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  for  seven  years,  has  be¬ 
come  an  impor¬ 
tant  lady  since 
she  married 
Dagwood  Bum- 
stead  in  1933. 

She  is  now  syn¬ 
dicated  in  more 
than  1,200  news¬ 
papers  in  34 
countries  and 
speaks  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

She  brings  to 
her  creator,  Chic 
Young,  of  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  the  silver  lady  of  the  Ban¬ 
shees — comparable  to  the  movie 
industry’s  Oscar — to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  luncheon  at  New 
York’s  Waldorf-Astoria,  Nov.  4. 
Almost  a  thousand  editors,  writ¬ 
ers  and  publishers  will  attend. 

Her  family  was  chosen  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  com¬ 
manding  the  Manhattan  Proj¬ 
ect,  to  teach  the  theory  of  at¬ 
omic  energy  to  the  public  at 
the  recent  New  York  City 
Golden  Jubilee  exhibit. 


Young 


Blondie's  a  Capitalist 

During  the  war  Blondie  fol¬ 
lowed  our  troops  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  defeated  nations 
and  is  now  one  of  our  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  good  will.  But,  because 
she  is  such  an  exponent  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  il¬ 
lustrates  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  the  Soviets  won’t  let  her 
go  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain.” 

Besides  her  duties  as  a  chief 
comic-strip  character,  Blondie 
has  become  a  big  industry.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Blondie  comic  books 
are  sold  annually.  The  Bum- 
stead  family  is  the  subject  of  a 
fairly  successful  novel,  of  a 
Sunday  radio  program,  and  a 
series  of  B  movies.  Miore  than 
40  items  of  small  merchandise 
are  tagged  with  the  Bumstead 
family  names,  including  those 
of  the  dogs. 

Blondie  is  the  only  one  of  the 
major  strips  operate  without  a 
continuity.  1110  Blondie  car¬ 
toons  are  strictly  daily  gags,  but 
so  clean  and  universal  in  ap¬ 
peal  that  she  is  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  as  much  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  in  the  U.S. 

Gogs  Are  From  Life 

To  maintain  this  universal 
appeal.  Cartoonist  Young  abides 
by  a  strict  code  of  taboos — no 
racial,  religious,  or  class  jokes. 
Bumsteads  do  not  smoke,  except 
for  Dagwood's  rare  fumbling 
with  a  pipe.  Politics,  liquor,  sa¬ 
loons  or  radios  are  taboo,  and 
refrigerators  must  not  look  like 
either  Kelvinators  or  old  ice¬ 
boxes.  Women  are  always  pic¬ 
tured  as  serene  and  feminine; 
Blondie  is  never  shrewish  or 
frustrated.  She  appreciates 
Dagwood  as  a  husband,  while 


realizing  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
clown.  Children  are  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “kids,”  and  sex  is 
not  used  as  an  advertisement. 
Young  insists  that  his  happily 
married  couple  sleep  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  bed.  despite  some  readers’ 
desire  to  see  them  go  modern 
with  twin  beds. 

The  gags  come  straight  out 
of  Chic  Young's  own  life.  He 
is  a  more  intelligent  Dagwood 
than  his  strip  character,  but 
is  as  often  found  on  the  couch 
or  making  midnight  sand¬ 
wiches.  or  in  the  bathtub  when 
the  phone  rings  as  Dagwood. 
Young  was,  himself,  a  mail  car¬ 
rier,  hence  his  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  carrier  in  his  strip. 

Young  Is  a  Business-man 

Sad-faced,  balding,  easy-going, 
48-year-old  Young  is  shy,  mod¬ 
est  and  very  much  a  family  man, 
but  an  extremely  good  business 
head,  with  an  annual  income 
well  up  in  six  figures.  Unlike 
most  syndicated  artists,  he  owns 
the  strip.  KFS  periodically  re¬ 
signs  the  copyright  in  his  favor 
and  he  leases  it  back  to  them. 

Young  drew  “Dumb  Dora”  in 
the  hard  1920’s  and  found  the 
syndicate  making  more  money 
than  himself.  He  threatened  to 
resign  and  the  late  Joseph  V. 
Connolly  calmly  accepted,  turn¬ 
ing  the  panel  over  to  another 
artist.  Young  withdrew,  licked 
his  wounds,  and  then  came  up 
with  a  young  gold  digger,  Blon¬ 
die  Boop-boop-a-doop. 

Connolly  was  glad  to  have 
him  back  with  Kre,  and  even¬ 
tually  was  the  one  to  advise 
Chic  to  marry  her  off  to  Bum- 
stead.  Blondie  shucked  the  jazz- 
age  manner,  put  on  an  apron, 
and  has  since  raised  a  family 
that  ranks  ahead  of  “cops  and 
robbers”  strips  with  women 
readers,  and  almost  equal  to 
Dick  Tracy  with  the  men. 

Comic  Strip  Results 
IT  MAY  be  news  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards  of  comic  strip  crea¬ 
tors  have  often  been  the  first 
blueprint  stage  of  practical  in¬ 
ventions.  For  example,  there  is 
the  wrist  radio  of  Da-Myco  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  which 
first  saw  light  in  the  Dick  Tracy 
strip  of  Chester  Gould,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  syndi¬ 
cate.  Tracy’s  ideas  had  a  field 
day,  incidentally,  at  the  police 
exhibit  in  New  York,  last  week. 

Henry  W.  Parker,  an  engineer 
for  Sylvania  Electric,  New  York, 
frankly  admits  the  origin  of  one 
of  his  company’s  experiments  in 
the  Buck  Rogers  strip,  distrib¬ 
uted  by  National  Newspaper 
Service.  The  company  is  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  on  an  electrode¬ 
less.  portable,  fluorescent  light. 

Other  ideas  that  have  become 
realities,  though  the  step  from 
strip  to  serious  invention  is  not 
always  well  documented,  include 
the  fountain-pen  radio  transmit¬ 


The  Silver  Lady 


ter  of  secret  agents  during  the 
war,  the  Nazi  rocket  from  Buck 
Rogers’  space  ship,  the  A-bomb 
which  is  comparable  to  the  “dis¬ 
integrator  gun.”  and  the  camera 
in  a  ring,  not  to  mention  the  not- 
so-practical  double-bowled 
Smokey  Stover  pipe  and  the 
Gravel  Gertie  doll. 


Annie's  Transfusion 

AN  extra  pint  of  blood  went  to 

the  Red  Cross  Blood  Center 
in  Brooklyn  this  week,  because 
a  4-year-old  boy  was  anguished 
by  the  plight  of  Orphan  Annie, 
heroine  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  strip.  Annie 
had  been  hospitalized  after  an 
auto  crash.  She  needed  blood, 
and  little  Sammy  Scheer  of 
Brooklyn,  whose  mother  reads 
the  strip  to  him  every  morning, 
was  sure  his  daddy  could  help. 

The  father,  Irving  Scheer, 
could  and  did  help  by  donating 
a  pint  of  blood  with  his  young 
son  as  witness. 

“He  just  saved  Orphan  Annie,” 
said  the  boy,  afterward. 


Cartoon  Accuracy 

NORMAN  MARSH,  cartoonist 

creator  of  “Danny  Hale,”  pio¬ 
neer  days  daily  strip,  distributed 
by  King  Features,  is  not  easily 
buffaloed.  A  Monahans,  Tex 
reader  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  a  panel  showing  buffalo  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Marsh  coun¬ 
tered  with  quotes  from  Simon 
Kenton,  Ohio  frontiersman  con¬ 
temporary  with  Daniel  Boone 
Historically,  buffalo  were  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

New  Features 

UNIQUE  feature  of  “Place  the  j 

Face,”  currently  offered  by 
Bell  Syndicate,  is  a  blank  for 
the  face  of  some  famous  person 
pictured  in  characteristic  poses 
Clues  are  presented  in  jingle 
form.  The  previous  day’s  answer 
is  drawn  with  each  panel. 

Family  album  of  American 
greats  is  a  20-installment  series 
each  with  nine  pictures  and  run¬ 
ning  commentary,  taken  from 
the  third  picture  book  of  Agnes 
Rogers  and  Frederick  Lewis  Al¬ 
len.  It  is  a  Bell  Syndicate  fea¬ 
ture  to  be  called,  “I  Remember 
Distinctly.” 

For  syndication,  primarily  to 
weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Out¬ 
door  News  Service.  Louisville 
Ky.,  has  inaugurated  a  weekly 
outdoors  column.  It  will  include 
photographs  and  news. 


Centennial  Chronicled 

San  Francisco  —  A  96-page 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Centennial”  edition  Oct. 
18  saluted  and  chronicled  the 
past.  Each  department,  from 
sports  to  radio,  went  centennial. 
Color  covers,  historic  drawings 
and  modern  camera  shots  were 
combined  in  the  presentation. 

■ 

Tuesda’y  Food  Pages  | 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Seattle  j 
Times  has  started  a  Tuesday 
food  section,  in  keeping  with 
similar  eimeriments  in  Roanoke, 
Va.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"/jie  ^u5ticQ  StotiQi 


^'Whodunits"  . . .  from  real  life! 

A  weekly  series  featuring  authentic  stories  of 

the  world's  most  sensational  crimes  .  .  .  many  of  them 


still  unsolved,  still  controversial.  Expertly  researched 
from  the  original  police  files  .  .  .  edited  for 
general  family  readership  .  .  .  vividly  illustrated  for 
immediate  eye  appeal.  Get  proofs  and  prices  now. 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News  SyMr/r  'tnL  ■ 

M  SlOH  manager  NEW^  building  Ncm  VeiA  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER  CMo^o 
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Alert  Advertisers 
26%  Above  Average  I 
SALES  RETURNS  I 


SYRACUSE 
,  H.Y. 


“All  Business 
is  Local" 


*  Sales  Management's 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 


For  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods  you  sell  nationally,  people 
in  Syracuse  can  buy  $1 .26.  When 
next  you  plan  a  sales  campaign, 
count  on  the  Syracuse  market  for 
a  sales  potential  26%  above  the 
national  average! 


* — 

k  s»*  . 


GET  market  coverage 

AT  ONE  LOW  COST 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY) 

97.3%  Coverage  of  the  ABC  City  Zone  Families.  84.0% 
of  the  City  &  Retail  Trading  Zone  Families. 


SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY) 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  (SUNDAY) 

***™*^**4  National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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CIRCULATION 

Keep  Brake  on  Expense 
Circulator  Warns 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATORS  need  to  keep 

their  foot  on  the  brake  as  far 
as  circulation  expense  is  con¬ 
cerned,  James  S.  Hay.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  told  Southern 
circulation  managers  at  their  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Shreveport. 

Granting  that  there  is  need  for 
some  standard  system  of  de¬ 
termining  circulation  expenses, 
in  order  to  more  easily  compare 
operating  costs  of  various  news¬ 
papers,  Hay  suggested  that  such 
a  system  should  have  as  few 
and  as  simple  general  ledger 
titles  as  possible. 

Cites  Great  Variations 

“It  seems  to  me  that  circula¬ 
tion  expense  should  include  all 
circulation  personnel  as  well  as 
the  expense  of  distributing,  sell¬ 
ing,  promoting,  collecting  and 
record-keeping  from  the  time 
the  paper  hits  the  mailroom 
until  it  is  eventually  delivered 
to  the  subscriber,”  said  Hay. 
"Perhaps  a  percentage  of  white 
paper  and  ink  should  be 
charged,  say  on  a  basLs  of  the 
percentage  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Discussing  the  great  variation 
in  operating  expenses  of  circu¬ 
lation  departments.  Hay  con¬ 
tinued: 

“I  do  not  think  that  a  syste¬ 
matized  bookkeeping  procedure 
is  the  only  answer  because 
there  are  too  many  local  prob¬ 
lems  and  situations  that  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration — 
the  size  of  your  town,  is  it  spread 
out  or  compact,  your  competi¬ 
tive  situation,  your  net  charge 
per  copy,  the  geographical  lo¬ 
cation,  amount  of  outside  cir¬ 
culation,  types  of  transportation 
— bus  at  90  cents  per  hundred, 
train  at  63  cents  to  81  cents  per 
hundred  or  contract  hauler  at  a 
high  rate  per  mile.  The  distance 
from  your  plant  to  the  bulk  of 
your  outside  circulation  even 
enters  into  the  picture.  Take 
New  Orleans,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  to  truck  at  a 
high  mileage  rate  most  of  our 
outside  papers,  a  distance  of  65 
to  100  miles  from  New  Orleans 
in  any  given  direction  before 
we  can  drop  off  any  considerable 
amount  of  papers.” 

Each  Is  Own  Regulator 

"It  seems  to  me  that  each  cir¬ 
culation  manager  must  be  his 
own  regulator  of  circulation  ex¬ 
pense  and  do  what  one  publisher 
I  heard  about  said,  when  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  cost  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  idea.  ’O.K.,  go 
ahead,  but  remember,  I  expect 
the  mostest  results  for  the  least- 
est  expense.’ 

“That  generally  is  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager’s  Job.  We  must 
get  the  most  circulation  at  the 
least  expense.  This  does  not 
mean  the  cost  of  securing  new 
business  alone,  but  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the 
entire  circulation  department. 
We  must  study  and  restudy  all 


of  our  expenses  against  the  ac¬ 
tual  results  we  get  from  each 
particular  expense— does  it  pay 
its  own  way;  does  it  cost  us 
money;  do  we  make  a  profit  on 
the  operation?” 

Hay  suggested  that  circula¬ 
tors  check  themselves  by  ask¬ 
ing  whether  they  are  getting 
the  most  from  local  trucking 
expense,  out  of  town  trucking, 
promotion,  field  force,  office 
force,  scattered  route  coverage, 
car  allowances,  mail  room  and 
all  other  circulation  expense. 

“If  and  when  you  can  consci¬ 
entiously  tell  your  publisher 
that  you  have  studied  thorough¬ 
ly  the  above  expenses  and  that 
the  answer  is  ‘yes,’  then  and 
only  then  are  you  doing  your 
job  as  a  hard-working  circula¬ 
tion  manager,”  he  said. 

Peoria  Papers  Raise 

THE  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  and 

Star  have  increased  their 
home  delivery  rates  to  25  cents 
for  daily  only  (50  cents  for 
morning  and  evening),  and  to 
35  cents  for  daily  and  Sunday. 
Carriers  received  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Roberts  Elected 

EARL  ROBER’TS,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

Newspapers,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Albert  Park,  Raleigh 
Times. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
recent  meeting  are:  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  B.  B.  Humphreys  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times  and  Frank 
Mundy  of  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal;  secretary-treasurer,  W. 
G.  Carrington,  Durham  Herald- 
Sun. 

Encyclopedia  Offer 

THE  New  York  Star  this  week 

undertook  a  circulation  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  tieup  with  the  Am¬ 
erican  Family  Encyclopedia.  A 
coupon  clipped  from  the  Star  of 
Oct.  18,  plus  25  cents,  was  good 
for  Vol.  1  of  a  10-volume  edi¬ 
tion.  Other  volumes  are  obtain¬ 
able  with  30  coupons  of  differ¬ 
ent  dates.  Two  coupons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  will  be  run  in  the 
Sunday  Star. 

Raises  H-D  Rate 
MALLEY  TIMES.  North  Holly¬ 
wood.  Calif.,  is  first  San  Fer 
nando  Valley  newspaper  to  an¬ 
nounce  upward  revision  in  rates. 
’Three  Los  Angeles  dailies  have 
announced  increased  rates,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1. 

Valley  Times’  increase,  also 
effective  October  1,  was  on  home 
delivery  which  was  increased 
from  $1  to  $1.25  a  month.  Street 
sales  will  remain  5  cents  a  copy. 
This  is  first  time  this  newspa¬ 
per  has  upped  its  rate  since  it 
was  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
1946. 


Gift  for  Carrier 

National  Newspaper  Week 
was  chosen  by  subscribers  on 
his  Sonora  (Calif.)  Daily  Union 
Democrat  route  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  carrier,  Larry  Adams. 
The  boy.  recently  returned  to 
his  job  after  hospitalization  for 
a  b-b  gun  accident  which  cost 
him  the  sight  of  his  left  eye, 
was  given  a  check  for  $100. 
and  a  card  bearing  the  names 
of  the  donors — all  62  of  the 
subscribers  on  his  route. 

New  Colection  Plan 

A  NEW  collection  receipt  sys¬ 
tem,  designed  for  convenience 
of  customers  and  carriers,  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times,  replacing 
the  envelope  system.  The  new 
receipts  consist  of  coupons  in¬ 
itialed  or  signed  by  the  car¬ 
rier,  covering  date  and  amount 
paid. 

Henry  T.  Larsen,  circulation 
manager,  pointed  out  the  new 
system  will  save  time  for  the 
carriers  and  customers  by  el¬ 
iminating  much  of  the  detail 
work. 

Message  to  Parents 
A  MESSAGE  to  parents  of  car¬ 
riers  was  recently  included 
with  the  “Ace  Carrier,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press  and  Enterprise,  in 
the  interest  of  safety.  The  mes¬ 
sage  was  from  the  local  chief 
of  police,  who  stressed  safety 
rules  to  prevent  traffic  accidents 
on  the  part  of  carriers  using 
bicycles,  motor  scooters  and 
similar  equipment. 

Day  at  Dude  Ranch 

MORE  THAN  250  Long  Beach 
( Calif. )  Press-Telegram  car¬ 
riers  recently  enjoyed  Labor 
Day  at  the  Lazy  D  Dude  Ranch, 
where  the  boys  had  cowboy 
chow  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  ride  horses.  Bill  West,  Indian 
athlete  and  movie  star,  was 
there  to  tell  adventure  stories. 
Motion  pictures  and  a  commu¬ 
nity  sing  with  Western  songs 
wound  up  the  day’s  activities, 
with  the  boys  crawling  into 
their  sleeping  bags  for  rest  un¬ 
der  the  stars. 


The  BEST  in 
CARRIER 

AGS 


d 

N.B.A.  offars  battar 
quality,  pricas  and  sarv- 
ica  on  carrier  bags, 
aprons,  tags,  collaction 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubas.  Also 
promotion  ads  and  idea 

1  sarvicas.  Gat  pricas. 

id 

IN.B.A. 

licM  Nawtpapor  Roys  af  AaMrica,  lac. 
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116  Ex-Carriers 
On  Honolulu 
Daily's  Staff 

Out  of  about  450  employes 
and  executives  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  116  are  former 
newspaperboys.  The  checkup 
disclosed  that  they  once  carried 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment,  even  Society,  was  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Star-Bulletin’s  ex-news- 
paperboys  were  listed  in  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  800  boys  who  carry 
the  Star-Bulletin. 

*  •  • 

Some  200  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Alabama  Journal  car- 
rierboys  were  feted  by  the 
American  Legion  with  a  hot  dog 
and  ice  cream  party  after  the 
publisher  had  treated  them  to 
a  free  movie,  bus  ride  and  tour 
of  the  plant.  ’The  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  made  their  pictures  and 
the  Sunday  edition  devoted  lOfl 
sq.  inches  of  space  to  group 
pictures. 

*  •  • 

Kenosha  ( Wis. )  Evening 
News  carriers  released  200 
balloons  in  the  second  annual 
contest  to  see  whose  balloon 
travels  the  farthest.  Prizes  are 
to  be  awarded.  A  card  attached 
to  each  balloon  read:  "This  bal¬ 
loon  was  released  from  the 
Kenosha  News  office  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  on  National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day.  If  you  mail  this  card 
to  me  I  will  be  eligible  for  a 
valuaible  prize.” 


Aumtralia 

*  Th*  only  journal  qivtnq  He 
nawa  of  advarfitart,  advarfla 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  aid 
commarcial  broadcasting  Is 
Australia  and  Now  Zaalaid. 
14  you  ara  planning  mIm 
campaigns  or  ara  intorastsJ 
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The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market^ 


All  Oragon  qnd 


Sevan  South 


wost  Countios 


of  Washington 


Oregonian 


POITIAND,  OliGON 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 
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Not  promises,  but  performance ...  the  ticket  that 
wins  for  advertisers  in  the  Oregon  Market.  That’s 
why  they  vote  for  The  Oregonian  . . .  first  in  Portland 
home-delivered  daily  and  Sunday  circulation, 
first  in  Oregon  Market  daily  and  Sunday  circulation. 
The  Oregonian  covers  its  $2^  billion  market  like 
a  landslide  and  keynotes  the  thinking  of  million 
persons  in  this  rich  region.  To  poll  a  winner  in 
every  advertising  campaign  in  the  Oregon  Market, 
use  its  No.  1  newspaper . . .  The  Oregonian. 


FIRST 


In  Circulation:  Daily  &  Sunday 
In  Coverage:  Family  &  Market 
In  Influence:  Editorial  &  Advertising 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAtlY  »Y  MOIONEY,  REOAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 


PROMOTION 


Youth  Talent  Exhibit 
Know-How  In  Booklet 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

UP  IN  Michigan,  a  newspaper 

promotion  has  developed  that 
promises  to  spread  —  if  news¬ 
paper  promotion  i>eople  are  as 
alert  to  good  opportunities  as 
we  think  they  are— until  it  ri¬ 
vals  the  nationally-famous  and 
well-established  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  constructive  force  in 
the  development  of  youthful  tal¬ 
ent. 

The  promotion,  indeed,  is 
called  “Youth  Talent”  and  it  is 
sponsored  by  the  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications — the  State  Journal  in 
Lansing,  the  Herald  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  Enquirer  and 
News  in  Battle  Creek. 

A  16-page  illustrated  booklet 
just  issued  by  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  tells  “The  Story  of 
Youth  Talent  Exhibit.”  Whether 
you  are  immediately  interested 
in  this  kind  of  promotion  for 
your  newspaper  or  not.  you 
ought  to  have  this  booklet  in 
your  idea  file. 

“Youth  Talent”  began,  as  the 
booklet  explains,  at  the  regional 
meeting  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  men  that  took  place  three 
years  ago  at  Gary,  Indiana.  One 
of  the  spots  on  the  program  was 
occupied  by  a  group  of  high 
school  students. 

“These  young  people  com¬ 
plained."  the  booklet  says,  “that 
the  only  time  they  'got  their 
names  in  the  paper’  was  when 
they  did  something  bad.  This 
shot  struck  home,  but  newsmen 
protested  they  were  powerless 
to  control  the  news  that  put 
erring  youth  in  the  headlines. 

“Or  were  they? 

“Pondering  this  rankling 
thought,  staff  members  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  came  to 
this  conclusion;  why  couldn’t 
the  newspaper  ‘make  news,’  le¬ 
gitimately,  in  this  respect?” 

First  One  in  Grand  Rapids 

As  a  result,  the  Youth  Talent 
Exhibit  was  born.  It  was  first 
held  in  Grand  Rapids  in  April. 
1947,  and  proved  so  successful 
that  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
it  was  repeated  in  Grand  Rapids 
and  extended  also  to  Lansing 
and  Battle  Creek.  It  is  planned 
to  be  held  now  as  an  annual 
event  in  these  three  cities,  and 
Federated  Publications  hopes, 
frankly,  to  inspire  other  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  to  adopt 
this  service  promotion  for  their 
communities. 

“The  Youth  Talent  Exhibit 
has  two  complementary  values,” 
the  booklet  explains.  “Besides 
serving  as  a  successful  public 
relations  promotion  for  the  spon 
soring  newspaper,  the  Exhibit 
provides  the  paper  with  good 
local  copy  and  art,  packed  with 
reader  interest,  over  a  period  of 
three  or  more  months.” 

What  Youth  Talent  does  is  to 
bring  together  into  an  exhibit 
for  the  public  “acceptable  ex¬ 
amples  of  youthful  industry,  in 


itiative  and  creative  ability.” 
Thus  it  gives  “public  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  constructive  achieve¬ 
ments  of  young  people,  allowing 
many  a  youth  his  only  chance 
for  a  day  in  the  sun  and  inspir¬ 
ing  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
worthwhile  activities  in  arts, 
crafts,  and  sciences.  It  is  a  proj¬ 
ect  which  provides  refutation  of 
the  charge  that  the  press  plays 
up  the  misdemeanors  of  youth.” 

The  booklet,  which  is  splen¬ 
didly  done,  explains  the  project 
and  its  organization  and  promo¬ 
tion  in  detail.  In  fact,  it  serves 
as  a  handbook  for  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  public  service  promotions. 
There  are  other  promotions 
sponsored  by  newspapers  that 
are  similar  to  Youth  "Talent,  as 
you  know.  However,  here  is  a 
package  which  can  easily  be 
adapted  by  any  newspaper,  large 
or  small,  and  one  that  has 
proved  highly  successful.  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications  is  to  be 
commended  for  thus  making  it 
easily  available. 

The  Positive  Approach 

Reporting  on  the  project  be¬ 
fore  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  convention  last  week, 
Robert  H.  Lampee,  Federated's 
promotion  manager,  related: 

“We  sought  the  positive  ap¬ 
proach.  We  avoided  like  poison 
the  expression  ‘juvenile  delin¬ 
quency’  and  we  never  men¬ 
tioned  any  character-building 
value  of  our  promotion. 

“We  told  young  people  the 
world  wanted  to  see  the  things 
which  they  had  made  by  them¬ 
selves  and  of  which  they  were 
proud.  And  we  were  right. 

“We  disbelieved  the  adult 
conception  that  young  people 
looked  upon  creative  ability  as 
‘sissy.’  We  made  heroes  out  of 
poets.  We  sought  true  quality 
in  creative  effort  and  got  it.  We 
banned  the  word  ‘hobby’  for  we 
were  after  the  worthwhile  prod¬ 
ucts  of  serious  leisure-time  ac¬ 
tivity — not  the  passing  fads. 

“We  threw  ‘convmercialism’ 
out  the  window.  We  were  right 
on  this,  too.  Though  it  meant 
saying  ‘no’  to  big  advertisers, 
the  friends  we  have  made  for 
our  newspapers  and  the  en¬ 
hanced  acceptance  of  our  staffs 
in  the  communities  have  repaid 
us  many  times  over.” 

In  One  Hour 

WE  HAVE  long  and  assiduously 

advocated  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
sult  story  in  newspaper  promo- 


ADS  PULL 

with  eye-catchins  mats  nr 
photos.  lts«<l  by  biKKcst 
advrrtiarrs.  100  pew  iub- 
Jrrta  monthly  to  ..j-araa- 
tUo  every  adrertisliiK  and 
aales  promotion  job.  Write 
for  rRKE  proof  a  No.  100. 


EYE*CATCHERS,  Inc..  10  E  38  St..  N.  Y  C. 


tion.  Here  comes  one  from  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal  which  seems  to  us  as 
gocxl  a  promotion  as  we  have 
ever  seen,  one  that  should  prove 
tremendously  effective,  for  all 
that  it  consists  only  of  a  small 
four-page  folder  done  in  a  single 
color. 

Front  page  of  the  folder  car¬ 
ries  the  caption,  “In  One  Hour." 
This  carries  you  inside  to  an¬ 
other  caption,  “A  Complete  Sell- 
Out!”  Here’s  the  story: 

“June  25,  1948,  the  Style  Shop 
ran  a  3  x  12-inch  advertisement 
in  the  Sunday  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  on  the  amusement  page, 
featuring  the  ‘Bunnyhug’  dress. 
(The  advertisement  is  repro¬ 
duced.  The  ad  carries  a  mail 
order  coupon.  Price  of  the  dress 
is  featured,  $3.98.)  In  just  one 
hour  after  the  store  opened 
Mbnday  morning,  12  dozen 
dresses  had  been  sold  and  400 
mail  orders  received.  The  store 
manager  telephoned  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  ordered  an  addi¬ 
tional  50  dozen  dresses  ...  to 
be  shipped  in  by  air  express. 
These  were  sold  in  short  order. 
The  advertisement  was  repeated 
July  2,  and  again  there  was  a 
sell-out.  Hundreds  of  dresses 
were  sold  thanks  to  72  inches  of 
advertising  space  in  ‘The  South’s 
Greatest  Newspaper!’  ” 

That’s  all,  brother — except  for 
two  lines  giving  the  paper’s 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation. 
For  our  money,  it’s  perfect. 

In  the  Bag 

“A  FACTUAL  Study  of  North¬ 
ern  California  Markets,”  a 
broadside  sent  out  by  the  San 


Francisco  Call-Bulletin  which 
evaluates  Northern  Californi* 
trading  areas.  Covered  in  the 
study  are  the  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Fresno,  Sacramento' 
Stockton,  and  San  Jose  trading 
areas,  as  well  as  25  scattered 
counties.  Information  provided 
about  them  includes  area  io 
square  miles,  population,  fam¬ 
ilies,  density  per  square  mile, 
retail  sales,  and  licensed  retail 
outlets.  San  Francisco  and  local 
newspaper  circulations  are  also 
provided.  T 

“7,480,000  Buyers  ...  and 
what  buyers!”  is  a  neat  little  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  currently  be-  ^ 
ing  distributed  among  U.S.  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  by  the 
Australian  Newspaper  Propri¬ 
etors’  Assoclsvtion.  It  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  them  to  come  into 
the  Australian  market.  'ITic 
booklet  provides  a  good,  quick 
picture,  in  presentation  format, 
of  Australia  as  a  market  ...  a 
big  market,  wide  open,  and 
“hungry  for  imoorted  goods." 
Australia  has  always  produced 
promotional  material  of  high 
caliber,  and  this  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  best.  It  should 
produce  a  lot  of  what  it  seeks— 
inquiries  from  U.S.  businesses 
that  want  to  sell  in  Australia. 

Raising  rates  is  always  a 
tough  job  in  any  classification. 
But  raising  them  for  death 
notices  is  especially  tough.  The 
job  is  well  handl^  in  a  digni¬ 
fied,  restrained,  and  practically 
non  commercial  letter  sent  out 
by  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican.  The  Ditch  is  that  the  paper 
doesn’t  want  to  profit  from  such 
notices,  merely  to  break  even. 


WANTED 

SALESMAN  VIA  THE 
PRINTED  WORD 

He  is  probably  now  employed  but  seeks  a 
greater  present  and  future  opportunity.  He 
should  be  capable  of  organizing  and  taking 
complete  charge  of  a  sales  promotion  de> 
partment — must  be  a  No.  1  writer  of  adver¬ 
tising,  know  how  to  direct  art  and  layout, 
handle  statistics.  He  should  have  selling 
experience  but  be  able  to  translate  his  sell¬ 
ing  ability  into  trade  paper  advertising, 
direct  mail,  presentations  for  the  use  of 
salesmen.  Preferable  age  is  from  35  to  45. 

The  positon  is  in  Philadelphia  and  offers 
the  right  man  a  good  future  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  salary  now. 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence 
and  may  also  be  made  through  accredited 
third  parties. 

Box  2033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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YOUR  ADVERTISER  need^  a  lot  of  attention — the  same 
as  a  wife. 


These  days,  when  your  costs  are  zooming  skyward, 
you  must  constantly  court  your  customer.  He  is  your 
best  protection  against  increased  wages,  higher 
production  and  paper  costs. 

Remember,  so  many  other  media,  major  and  minor, 
are  looking  at  him  with  a  gleam  in  their  eye.  He  may 
be  your  customer  but  he  is  very  much  their  prospect. 
And  they’re  working  overtime  to  woo  him  away. 

For  Richer^  For  Poorer 

So  let  him  know  how  you  feel.  Give  him  plenty  of 
information.  Tell  him  about  your  readers.  After 
all,  they  are  his  bread  and  butter.  Give  him  lots 
of  solid  facts  and  figures  to  keep  him  sold  on  your 
market.  But  don’t  do  it  just  once  or  twice — keep 
it  up  week  after  week.  And  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Better  promotion  will  keep  your  advertiser  happy  and 
keep  you  protected — and  will  also  cultivate  new 
customers  for  the  years  ahead. 

Your  better  promotion  begins  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  newspaper  about  newspapers — read  every  week 
by  the  important  newspaper  spenders  and  their 
agencies  .  .  .  regarded  with  respect  as  the  only 
medium  of  its  kind  .  .  .  your  kind  of  medium. 


^  Services  your  present  customers  .  .  . 
cultivates  new  friends  for  the  future. 


editor  &  PUb*. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Babe  Has  Grown  Up 
In  Mixed  Company 

By  Jcanes  L  Collings 


YOU  associate  Emil  (Babe) 

^^inette  with  Dutch  Schultz 
and  other  panirsters.  a  10  ftallon 
hat.  famous  murder  cases, 
cheesecake,  a  sinfiine  mouse, 
barroom  ballads,  politicians  and 
profanity. 

But  perhaps  the  Newark 
(N.  J. )  New$’  staffer — slight, 
thinfaced,  nervous  and  45— is 
best  remembered  in  connection 
with  Rudolnh  Valentino.  The 
Hoot  of  Valentino,  it  might  be 
called. 

Hoax  of  Valentino 

“Damned  if  I  didn’t  think 
everyone  knew  of  that  tob,” 
Babe  sa'd  the  other  dav.  When 
he  talks,  eves  and  tongue  dart 
as  though  they  had  to  make  the 
next  edition. 

"But  I’ll  tell  it  over  again,  if 
you  think  there  are  young  pho- 
togranhe's  coming  along  who 
waot  to  hear  it. 

“Well,  when  Valentino  first 
came  to  this  country.  I  was  with 
the  old  New  York  Granhic.  In¬ 
cidentally.  on  assignment  I 
never  admitted  I  was  from  the 
Granhic.  Onlv  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  stuff  did  I  admit  I  was  a 
Granhic  man — then  they  usually 
wanted  vou  arotmd. 

“Anvwav,  to  get  bark  to  Val¬ 
entino.  I  was  on  the  Granhic  at 
the  time.  I  wa«  sent  to  his  hotel 
for  pictures.  When  I  arrived  in 
his  room.  I  looked  around  and 
had  to  ask  one  of  the  reporters 
which  one  was  the  Great  Lover. 

Guy  with  a  Bracelet 

"’There  he  is.’  someone  said. 

“I  looked  at  him  and  he 
looked  no  different  to  me  than 
any  other  guy,  except  that  his 
hair  was  plastered  down  and  he 
wore  a  bracelet.  It  was  the  first 
time  I'd  seen  a  guy  wear  a 
brproiet. 

"We  became  friendly.  I  prom¬ 
ised  him  prints  of  the  pictures  I 
made,  and  later  sent  them  to 
him.  As  a  result,  whenever  he 
came  to  New  York  he  would  ask 
for  the  Babe  (a  nickname  he 
acquired  when  covering  ship 
news.  He’d  yell.  “Hev,  Babe,  a 
little  more  leg — lift  ’em  higher.’’ 
Now  he  calls  everybody  else 
Ba^'e  1 

“When  Valentino  died.  I  was 
sent  for  a  funeral  parlor  shot. 
He  was  placed  in  the  Gold 
Room.  I  was  told  to  get  a  gen¬ 
eral  picture  of  this  room,  so  if 
the  bodv  was  removed  my  paper 
could  make  a  composite. 

“We’ll  put  the  body  in.  Just 
get  the  room,  I  was  informed. 

“Well,  naturally,  I  wanted  to 
get  the  whole  thing — Valentino 
in  the  Gold  Room.  But  we  were 
told  at  the  parlor  that  we 
couldn’t  go  upstairs  to  the  room. 

“I  d’dn’t  like  that  order,  so  I 
sneaked  over  to  the  elevator, 
bribed  the  operator  and  went  on 
up.  I  found  that  Valentino  had 
been  removed  to  the  vaults  in 
the  basement. 


“Down  I  came  to  the  main 
floor,  where  the  other  photog¬ 
raphers  were,  with  an  idea.  I 
called  a  New  York  Mirror  man 
over,  explained  what  I  had  in 
mind  and  upstairs  we  went. 

“  ‘Now,’  I  said  to  him.  ‘we’re 
going  to  toss  for  it  to  see  who 
UP  on  that  bier  and  pre¬ 
tends  he’s  Valentino  while  the 
other  guv  takes  the  pictures.’  ’’ 

Babe  grinned.  “I  lost  the  toss. 

“So  I  took  the  cork  from  the 
flash  powder  bottle,”  he  recalled, 
"burned  it  and  applied  the 
burnt  cork  to  mv  face.  I  made 
the  best  damned  sideburns  you 
ever  saw. 

“Then  I  walked  over  to  the 
bier.  Jumped  up  on  it — it  was 
nuite  high — and  pulled  a  gold 
blanket  up  to  my  neck. 

“I  closed  mv  eves — sweating 
somewhat.  ‘All  right.  Artie.’  I 
shouted,  'go  ahead  and  shoot.’ 
Next  thing  I  heard  was  a  loud 
boom. 

“Man.  I  Jumped  off  that  bier 
fast.  We  opened  the  windows, 
took  off  our  Jackets  and  fanned 
the  smoke  out  so  the  other  pho¬ 
tographers  wouldn’t  get  wise. 
Then  we  beat  it. 

The  Big  Shot 

“I  took  the  stuff  down  to  my 
office  and  developed  it.  and 
later  I  carried  a  print  over  to 
the  Mirror’s  office  and  gave 
it  to  the  picttire  editor,  explain¬ 
ing  I  was  Valentino  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“How’d  I  get  the  picture?  he 
wanted  to  know. 

“  ‘Oh,’  I  said.  ‘Artie  and  I  had 
a  little  arrangement.’ 

“He  could  hardly  believe  It 
wasn’t  Valentino.  Those  side¬ 
burns  did  it.  My  picture  editor 
acted  the  same  way.  saying  it 
was  a  great  shot.  The  picture 
ran  on  the  front-page  for  two 
davs.  I  was  a  big  shot  around 
there.  They  gave  me  a  $100 
bontis. 

“But  that  night  I  went  home 
still  sweating.  When  I  toM  my 
mother,  she  exclaimed,  ‘What  a 
thing  to  do!’ 

“The  next  dav,  of  course, 
everyone  got  a  shot  of  Valen¬ 
tino— the  real  Valentino — on  the 
bier.  This  shot  was  used  by  all 
the  oiher  papers.  But  not  by 
the  Graphic.  And  that’s  the 
onlv  funny  part  of  the  entire 
incident. 

The  10-Gal.  Hat 

“The  big  boys  around  there 
said  I  looked  more  like  Valen¬ 
tino  than  Valentino  did  himself. 
Matter  of  fact,  he  didn’t  look  too 
good — cheeks  sunken  in  and  so 
on.  1  was  a  healthy  looking 
corpse,  so  I  got  the  second  day 
run.  too! 

“For  years  afterward,  I  saw 
my  picture  framed  in  houses  all 
around.  I  became  known  as 
Valentino.” 

Babe  also  became  known  as 
something  of  a  character  in  his 


Babe  Minette 

turbulent  Graphic  days  (“I  was 
a  wild  man  there.”) 

He  wore  a  hat.  Not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hat.  A  10-gaIIon  affair 
whose  hatband  was  inscribed 
with  the  signatures  of  famous 
people — Mayor  Jimmy  Walker, 
Daddv  Browning  ( of  Peaches 
flavor),  the  Oueen  of  Rumania, 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Legs  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Dutch  Schultz. 

“Dutch  was  a  frie^^d  of  mine,” 
Babe  explained.  “He  liked  me 
and  used  to  stop  to  talk  to  me 
whenever  we  met. 

“I  was  the  first  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  of  him  the  night  he  and 
his  cronies  were  shot  down  in  a 
tavern.  I  hurried  to  the  hospital 
and  there  he  was.  all  stretched 
out  on  a  slab,  with  a  nice  bullet 
hole  clear  through  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

“I  said.  ‘Hello,  Dutch.’ 

“He  Just  seemed  to  stare 
through  me.  and  all  he  said,  over 
and  over  again,  was: 

‘You  rat!  you  rat!  you  rat!’ 

“I  don’t  know,  mavbe  he 
thought  I  was  one  of  the  boys 
who  done  him  in.  Anyway,  I 
sure  got  some  swell  closeups.” 

Anything  But  Photography 

Babe,  one  of  five  children  of 
an  Italian  father  who  “made  a 
lotta  money”  from  commercial 
photography,  “a  lotta  money,  I 
tell  ya,”  was  not  encouraged  to 
follow  photography  as  a  career. 

“My  father,”  says  Babe, 
“wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
lawver.  When  I  got  a  Job  with 
INP  (starting  point,  circa  1919), 
mv  mother  warned  me  not  to 
tell  him  about  it  or  he’d  throw 
me  out  of  the  house. 

“However,  everything  turned 
out  O.  K.  with  him  when  he  saw 
I  was  making  monev  and  was 
happy.  I  staved  with  INP  for 
two  years,  followed  it  with  eight 
years  on  the  Graphic,  then  came 
to  the  News  in  1929.” 

He  came  to  the  News  still 
wearing  that  hat,  he  might  have 
added. 

“It  wasn’t  the  original  one,” 
Babe  said,  “but  it  was  the  same 
kind,  and  one  of  the  editors  told 
me  I’d  get  a  $10  weekly  raise  if 
I’d  take  it  off  and  keep  it  off. 

“I  replied  that  the  hat  was 
responsible  for  my  getting  many 
pictures.  It  was  sort  of  a  trade¬ 
mark.  Well,  he  couldn’t  see  it, 
so  I  stopped  wearing  it.  I  never 
did  get  that  $10  raise,  though.” 

Yes.  it’s  been  fun  and  furious 
for  Babe  through  the  years.  He’s 
been  in  on  several  famous  mur¬ 
der  case  s — Snyder  Gray  and 
Lindbergh  among  others,  “and 


don’t  forget  Murder,  Inc.”— and 
he  knows  senators  and  govern¬ 
ors,  and  he’s  seen  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  hung  up  in  public  view, 
and  he’s  been  spokesman  for 
photographers  everywhere. 

Babe  the  Fox 

“That’s  because  I  know  proml- 
nent  people,”  he  says.  “You 
know.  Judges  and  senators  and 
the  like.  1  always  keep  the  fun 
rolling  by  shouting,  ‘What  a  pl^ 
ture!  what  a  country!’  when  I 
get  ready  to  shoot. 

“They  yell  those  expressloni 
right  back  at  me  when  they  see 
me.  It  sort  of  relaxes  every.  ) 
body.  I’m  also  their  spokesman 
because  I’m  foxy — at  least  that’s 
what  they  call  me.” 

Babe  has  even  been  held  up 
by  gangsters.  They  were  after 
him  because  he  had  taken  pi^ 
tures  of  their  New  Jersey  hide¬ 
out.  Some  25  hoodlums  rushed 
him.  but  he  got  away  in  his  car. 

“They  caught  up  with  me, 
however,  and  stopped  me  right 
on  the  main  street,”  he  tells.  "A 
guy  pokes  a  .45  into  me  and  de 
mands  the  camera.  He  got  it, 
but  I  had  the  negatives.  The 
next  day  our  paper  had  a  big, 
front-page  blowup  of  the  hide¬ 
out  and  hoodlums. 

“The  gangster  boss  apologized 
to  me  and  said  his  hoods  had 
thought  I  was  going  to  blast 
them  with  a  sub-machine  gun 
when  I  stood  in  front  of  the 
house  with  my  camera  aimed 
like  this.” 

Pee-Peep,  Pee-Peep 

And  he’s  made  pictures  of  i 
singing  mouse.  (The  mouse  died 
the  day  after  and  the  owner 
wanted  the  paper  to  pay  him 
$500.  Did  the  mouse  really 
sing.  Babe?  “Yeh,  It  went  pee- 
peep,  pee-peep.”) 

But  Babe,  fond  as  he  is  of 
reminiscing,  is  fonder  still  of  his 
musical  accomplishments.  He 
sings,  imitates  Jolson  and  Du¬ 
rante,  and  plays  the  drums.  He 
once  had  a  five-piece  band. 

“I’ve  imitated  Jolson  and  Du¬ 
rante  in  every  ginmill  in  New 
Jersey,”  he  laughs.  “Why,  I’ve 
been  offered  Jobs  at  $75-100  • 
week  Just  to  sing.” 

You  must  have  a  pretty  good  , 
voice.  Babe.  I 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  say  I  I 
have  a  good  voice  especially.  ; 
It’s  more  the  clowning  around  1  I 
do.” 

■ 

Propeller  Club's 
Awards  Are  Listed 

Winners  of  the  Propeller 
Club’s  national  awards  to  news¬ 
papermen  were  announced  this 
week.  They  are: 

News  stories — Walter  Ham- 
shar.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Clint  Mosher,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer:  Julian  Griffin,  Cleve-  • 
land  (O.)  Press;  editorials— Ar¬ 
thur  Griffith  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Dorothy  Worrell,  Barnstable 
(Mass.)  Patriot;  Darsie  I.  Darsie, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express; 
features-^ ohn  Bunker,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Dorothy 
Warren,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Photographs  —  Bert  Emanuel, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
George  Place,  San  Francisco 
News,  and  John  Puslis,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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on  dull  days . . . 


Your  press  card  implies  that  if  there’s  a  picture,  you’ll 
get  it.  But  when  the  rain  drips  from  your  hat,  when  the  action  is 
fast  and  the  sky  looks  discouraged,  KODAK  SUPER 
PANCHRO-PRESS  FILM,  SPORTS  TYPE, 
is  a  mighty  welcome  partner  to  have  in  your  holders. 

KODAK  SUPER  PANCHRO-PRESS  FILM, 

SPORTS  TYPE,  is  extremely  fast.  It  has  the  excellent 
contrast  and  the  punch  to  make  the  shots  your  picture  desk 
wants.  Don’t  forget  it  on  sunny  days  either — its  fast  speed 
will  permit  smaller  stops  and  faster  shutter  speeds. 


EASTMAN  KODAK 
COMPANY 
ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y 


Compton  Pleads 
For  Decent  Fun 
In  Advertising 

Arrowhead  Hot  Springs, 
Calif.  —  Friendly  advertising 
messages  are  ne^ed  by  busi¬ 
ness  today,  in  the  opinion  of 
Richard  Compton,  now  retired 
after  direction  of  his  own  inter¬ 
national  agency  and  laurels 
which  included  chairmanship  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

These  messages  should  be 
wholly  honest  and  decent  to  be 
effective,  Compton  added,  in  ap¬ 
pealing  for  restoration  of  the 
importance  of  the  advertising 
message,  now  somewhat  lost  in 
the  stress  on  research,  market 
studies  and  other  matters. 

“Advertising  should  be  more 
urbane,  friendly,  nice  and  de¬ 
cent,”  he  observed.  Much  copy 
is  too  earnest  and  lacks  “good 
fun,”  he  observed,  adding: 

“It  is  possible  to  be  highly 
competitive  and  be  decent.” 

And  in  commenting  on  the 
program  to  release  advertising 
on  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Compton  said: 

“I  hope  this  advertising  does 
not  take  just  a  segment  of  the 
truth.  If  capitalism  can’t  stand 
the  full  truth — well,  then,  I  do 
not  know.” 

Compton's  observations  before 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of 
AAAA  ranged  from  ethics  to  a 
question  mark  as  to  whether 
George  Washington  Hill  actually 
was  a  great  advertising  man. 

“Looking  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  there  also  is  a  lot  of 
pretty  bad  stuff,”  he  said,  adding 
sadly:  “The  creative  side  was 
once  the  whole  show.” 

“Let  us  have  decent,  truth- 
selling  sincerity  in  our  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  urged,  suggesting 
copy  like  that  placed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

“Auto  advertising — ^^bigger  and 
better  horsepower  and  other 
what  not,”  he  went  on.  “The 
best  auto  advertising  is  done  by 
Ford.  Their  copy  tells  what  I 
want  to  know.  TOe  advertising 
is  easy  and  nice  to  read  and  I 
have  fun  reading  it — and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  fun  in  the  Ford 
car.” 

Compton  shifted  to  a  new 
topic: 

“George  Washington  Hill  fired 
me — no.  I’ll  deny  that.  I  quit 
him  one  minute  before  he  fired 
me.  Some  say  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  genius.  I  wonder.  He 
had  World  War  I  and  the  boys 
smoking  and  others  smoking  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  were  heroes. 
Then  women  began  smoking. 
Anyhow,  today  BBD&O  has 
the  business  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hill  is  dead.” 

He  suggested  wholly  different 
advertising  copy,  like  that  used 
for  “Joan  of  Arc.” 

“Why  not  put  more  money  in 
making  the  message?”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “Today  we  put  twice 
as  much  in  plans  and  merchan¬ 
dising  as  we  do  in  copy.  .  .  . 
Research — it  is  not  a  crutch,  not 
a  substitute  for  judgment.  .  .  . 
Media — we  slide  rule  it  to  death. 
We  are  not  successful  in  resist¬ 
ing  media  calculation.” 


Church  to  Use  Ads 
In  Big  Fund  Drive 


The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Will  turn  to  advertising 
in  March  to  raise  a  $10,000,000 
Church  World  Service  fund,  it 
was  decided  this  week  by  the 
National  Council.  All  23  Protes¬ 
tant  denominations  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  appeal  “using  all  the 
resources  of  modern  advertising 
and  publicity  techniques.”  It  is 
hoped  to  raise  the  fund  in  one 
day. 


P  <&  G  Appoints 
Adman  McElroy 
As  President 


Cincinnati,  O. — Neil  H.  McEl¬ 
roy  has  been  elected  president 
of  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Dupree,  who  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  at  the  same 
meeting — a  position  which  was 
last  held  by  William  Cooper 
Proctor. 

McElroy  joined  P.  &  G.  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1925.  He  start¬ 
ed  as  a  clerk  in  the  advertising 
department,  became  a  company 
salesman,  then  was  return^  to 
advertising  work  and  by  1929 
was  heading  up  the  company’s 
promotion  activities. 

In  1940  he  was  placed  in 
complete  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Company’s  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  and  promotion 
techniques  and  organization 
were  developed.  He  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  of 
the  many  new  brands  which  the 
company  introduced  in  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s. 

In  1943  he  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising; 
in  1945  he  was  named  assistant 
to  the  president,  and  in  1946  he 
became  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Howard  J.  Morgens,  formerly 
manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  becomes  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising,  and 
Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr.,  now  is 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  over¬ 
seas  operations. 

Morgens  joined  P  &  G  in  1933 
as  a  salesman.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertising  and 
promotion  department  shortly 
thereafter,  and  rose  through 
brand  advertising,  promotion, 
and  copy  supervision  for  gro¬ 
cery  and  toiletry  products,  to 
Brand  Promotion  Manager,  and, 
in  1946,  to  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Lingle  started  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  1931. 


Nov.  15  for  TWA  Entries 


Opening  of  the  11th  annual 
Trans  World  Airline  Writing 
and  Picture  Competition  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  TWA.  Now  open  for 
entries,  which  will  include  arti¬ 
cles,  books,  and  photographs  on 
any  phase  of  commercial  air 
transportation,  published  in 
1948,  the  contest  will  close  Nov. 
15. 


DOUBLE 

VALUE 


for  You 


m 

the  NEW 
1949  Silver 
Anniversary 
Edition 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 


The  Latest  Facts  About  L453  Key  Markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs  of 
Sales  Managers,  Advertising  Directors, 
Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market 
Research  Specialists,  and  Business  Reference 
Libraries. 


Th«  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  re¬ 
vised  survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for 
executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  decisions.  Because  of  its 
proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  pertinent  market¬ 
ing  information  in  standardized  and  easily  usable 
form.” 


New  Key  Market  Map  Section:  In  addition  to  its 
important  survey  feamres,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is 
made  doubly  v^uable  by  the  inclusion  oi  a  separate 
secdon  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps 
show  clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Key  Market  as 
well  as  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  markets. 


TWO  for  the  PRICE  of  ONE 

The  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE 
and  the  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Section  (easily 
worth  $5.00  each)  are  priced  this  year  at  only 
$5.00  .  .  .  both  for  the  price  of  one. 


SAVE  25%  MORE:  Send  your  order  now, 
with  remittance  to  save  billing  and  book¬ 
keeping  expense,  and  you  may  have  the  1949 
MARKET  GUIDE  and  Map  Section  at  the 
special  prepublication  price  of _ 


ONLY 

$3.75 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  for  us: 

. copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  complete 

with  Key  Market  State  Map  Section  at  Special  Prepublication  price  of 
$3.75  per  copy. 

[NOTE:  To  get  this  $3.75  rate,  your  check  must  accompany  this 
order). 


Enclosed  find  $ . 

Send  to  . . 

Address  . • 

Kind  of  Business ..  . Title  or  Position. 
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Portrait  of  a  P»  who... 

can  rest  his  dogs  because  he  used  his  head! 

Comes  another  gravure  schedule,  with  A  and  B  lists, 
color  and  monotone,  assorted  ad  sizes,  big  pages  and  tabloid, 
publication  restrictions,  closing  dates  from  X- weeks  to  say  when! 
He  calls  Intaglio,  turns  over  art,  text  proof,  layout . . . 

and  relaxes! 

Feels  simply  wonderful  to  step  out  from  underful! 

Intaglio  processes  the  copy,  supplies  advance  proofs  for 
correction  or  revision,  provides  positives  for  the  best  possible 
reproduction,  meets  all  closing  dates  . . . 

And  that  ain’t  (isn’t)  all!  Please  note: 

Also  makes  letterpress  process  plates  from  basic 
gravure  negatives,  at  a  saving  in  time  and  costs  . . . 

Also  furnishes  pre-prints  of  advertising  before  publication 
for  merchandising,  at  lower  than  previous  prices — on  our 
new  multiple  proving  press  .  .  . 

Also  day  and  night  operation,  in  both  New  York  and 
Chicago  plants,  for  quick  service  and  convenience , , , 

For  the  best  in  gravure  any  time,  just  call  for , . . 

Intaglio  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

America’s  First  Gravure  8C  Letterpress  Servicers 
NEW  YORK:  305  East  46th  Street  •  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 

DETROIT:  Intaglio-Cadillac  Incorporated,  4240  Fourteenth  Ave. 

R  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  23,  1948 


Repeat  Ad 
Brings  Sales 
Boost  of  45% 

Sales  jumps  of  450%  in  a 
period  of  three  months  are 
traced  directly  to  advertising  by 
W.  L.  Haller  Corp.,  maker  of 
Haller’s  Reserve  Blended  Whis¬ 
key. 

But  the  gain  is  less  significant 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
achieved — not  an  intricate  pat¬ 
tern  of  varied  ads,  but  through 
the  use  of  a  single  piece  of 
newspaper  copy,  repeated  over 
and  over. 

With  April  15-30  of  this  year 
as  an  index,  the  sales  curve 
went  steadily  upward,  until  by 
the  last  half  of  July  it  was  450% 
higher  than  three  months  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  increase,  said  A.  E.  Macon, 
vicepresident  of  Walter  Weir, 
Inc.,  agency  on  the  account, 
“was  doubly  significant  in  that 
it  was  achieved  during  a  period 
of  steadily  declining  sales  for 
the  distilled  liquor  industry  as 
a  whole.” 

The  repeat  ad,  used  in  Haller’s 
Pennsylvania  territory,  had  to 
buck  strong  competitors.  There¬ 
fore,  said  Macon,  a  “straight 
from  the  shoulder”  message  was 
used,  with  price  appeal  foremost 
($3.45  a  fifth). 

Commenting  last  week  on  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  Walter 
Weir  told  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
University  Advertising  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Club  that  advertisers  are 
wrong  who  believe  a  new  ad 
must  be  prepared  for  each  in¬ 
sertion.  He  cited  a  campaign 
for  a  deodorant,  in  which  the 
market  was  built  up  on  a  single 
ad  which  ran  for  a  solid  year. 

With  sales  continuing  to  rise, 
the  agency  has  made  a  change 
in  Haller’s  copy — but  only  a 
slight  one:  addition  of  the 
phrase  “Pennsylvania’s  fastest- 
growing  whiskey  favorite.” 


Features  by  Men 
On  Woman's  Page 

CiNciNNATi,  O. — The  Post  has 
begun  using  features  written  by 
male  members  of  its  staff  for  the 
women’s  page. 

Reporter  Jerry  N.  Ranshoff  is 
a  permanent  contributor,  his  col¬ 
umn  on  cookery  appearing  every 
Wednesday.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  cooking  at  a  high  school 
experimental  course,  joining  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  staff.  Jerry, 
on  the  night  shift,  found  most 
restaurants  closed  when  he  quit 
work.  “I  had  to  go  home  and 
cook  if  I  wanted  a  decent  sup¬ 
per.”  he  explained. 

After  war  service,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Post  “and  married 
a  girl  who  needed  instruction  in 
cooking.” 

Edward  H.  Carberry.  Post  dra¬ 
matic  editor,  supervises  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page. 


Weekly's  Centennial 

RusHvnxE,  Ill. — The  Rushville 
Times,  a  weekly,  published  its 
Centennial  Edition  during  News¬ 
paper  Week.  The  paper  goes 
back  to  the  Prairie  Telegraph, 
started  in  July,  1848. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 

Rule  on  Photo  Credit 

To  the  Editor: 

On  page  44  of  your  August  7 
issue  you  quote  from  a  bulletin 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  with  re¬ 
spect  to  whether  or  not  a  news 
paper  editor  or  publisher  may 
ignore  a  copyright  notice  on  the 
back  of  a  portrait  or  other  pho¬ 
tograph. 

The  quotation  is  with  respect 
to  a  reply  to  a  question  asked 
apparently  by  an  editor  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Would  we  be  liable  for 
violating  the  copyright  law  if 
we  published  the  picture  with¬ 
out  giving  the  photographer 
credit?” 

The  item  goes  on  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  quite  safe 
to  disregard  the  notice.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  whoever 
wrote  the  reply  was  very  badly 
in  errror.  In  this  connection  I 
refer  you  to  the  leading  case  of 
Washington  Publication  Com¬ 


pany  vs.  Drew  Pearson  which 
was  decided  in  1939  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Under  the  prece¬ 
dent  set  by  that  case,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  photographer  or  for 
any  one  else  who  completes  an 
original  work  to  affix  the  usual 
copyright  notice  and  such  copy¬ 
right  will  be  valid  certainly  for 
at  least  14  months  thereafter 
even  though  the  person  claiming 
the  copyright  may  not  actually 
have  forwarded  the  necessary 
forms  to  the  Registrar  of  Copy¬ 
right  in  Washington  or  have 
taken  any  other  steps  to  secure 
such  copyright,  provided  this  is 
done  within  14  months. 

Charles  Abel 
Executive  Manager 
Photographers  Association 
of  America,  Cleveland,  O. 
■ 

Record  Edition  in  B.  C. 

Vancover,  B.  C. — On  Saturday, 
Oct.  2,  the  Vancouver  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  a  66-page  edition,  the 
largest  regular  ^ition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  newspaper  in 
British  Columbia. 


Bullitt  First  Speaker  I 

In  Notables'  Forum  | 

Manchester,  N.  H. — With  Wil 
liam  C.  Bullitt,  former  Ambassa 
dor  to  Russia  and  France,  as  i 
its  first  speaker,  the  second 
Manchester  Community  Forum 
opened  last  week.  This  Forum 
is  sponsored  by  the  Union- 
Leader  Fund.  Inc.,  the  charitable 
corporation  of  the  New  Homp 
shire  Morning  Union  and  Man 
Chester  Evening  Leader. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bullitt,  this 
year’s  program  speakers  inc.ude. 
Attorney  General  Thomas  C  1 
Clark,  Admiral  Louis  Denfeld,  t 
Mile.  Eve  Curie,  the  chief  of 
New  Zealand  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  Sir  Carl  Berend 
sen,  and  General  Carl  Spaatz. 


NRDGA  Names  Mayer 

Roibert  J.  Mayer  has  been  ap 
pointed  director  of  public  rela 
tions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  membership. 
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Life  insurance,  to  do 
the  best  jxissible  job, 
must  be  kept  up-to- 
date.  For  many  things 
can  happen  to  change  the 
family  life  insurance  picture 
The  stork  may  pay  a  visit.  A  raise 
or  a  new  job  may  increase  the 
family’s  income.  A  marriage  may 
shift  financial  responsibility  or  a 
new  home  may  increase  family 
indebtedness. 

To  keep  life  insurance  programs 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and 
to  give  our  policyholders  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  protection, our  Field  Under¬ 
writers  receive  extra  compensation 


for  making  yearly 
service  calls  on  policy¬ 
holders.  The  results  of  one  of  our  re¬ 
cently  completed  surveys  indicate 
that  Americans  realize  the  value  of 
periodic  service  calls.  Actually,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  iieople  inter¬ 
viewed  want  a  life  insurance  repre¬ 
sentative  to  call  at  least  once  a  year. 

Regular  service  calls  are  one  of 
the  many  measures  taken  by  the 
Mutual  Life  to  give  complete  lifein- 
surance  service  to  its  ix)licyholders. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nattou  Straat 


k 
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THE  DESERET  NEWS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Announces 

the  Appointment  of 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  ENC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

AS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Effective  October  1, 1948 


The  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 
in  the  West 

Circulation  Up  40,000  Since  January  1 
Now  84,000  Net  Paid 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 
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Neighbor  Twist 
Adds  to  Appeal 
For  Children 


Washington — An  amazing  co¬ 
incidence  gave  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  a  top  front-page 
story  recently  that  plucked  at 
the  heartstrings  of  the  capital 
city. 

Through  a  phone  call  from  a 
neighbor,  the  city  desk  learned 
that  a  five-year-old  boy  was  dy¬ 
ing  of  leukemia.  Assistant  City 
Editor  William  Flythe,  Jr.,  as¬ 
signed  Reporter  Herbert  Lans- 
ner  and  photographer  Paul  Den- 
nehy  to  visit  the  home  and  get 
the  details  and  a  picture. 

The  story  ran  on  page  one  in 
the  early  evening  edition.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Mike  Flynn  blew 
the  picture  up  to  four  columns. 
It  showed  the  boy  with  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Just  as  the  edition  was  hit¬ 
ting  the  streets,  the  city  room 
phone  rang  again.  Flythe  an¬ 
swered. 

The  caller  said  her  21-month- 
old  son  was  dying  of  a  rare 
kidney  disease.  Flythe  asked 
for  her  address. 

It  was  just  two  doors  away 
from  the  house  in  which  the 
leukemia  victim  lived. 

The  edition  was  replated  and 
a  story  of  two  boys  dying  of 
rare  diseases,  and  two  mothers, 
who  hardly  knew  each  other 
before,  united  in  a  joint  death 
watch  two  houses  away  from 
each  other. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the 
phones  rang  constantly  at  the 
two  homes  and  on  the  Times- 
Herald  city  desk.  Many  persons 
volunteer^  blood  for  transfu¬ 
sions.  or  to  read  to  the  children 
or  mind  them  while  their  par¬ 
ents  were  out.  Some  offered 
money. 

Arrangements  also  were  made 
for  a  Navy  plane  to  take  the 
leukemia  boy  to  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  in  Quebec. 

However,  the  day  before  he 
was  to  leave,  he  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  The  trip  was  post¬ 
poned. 

.  In  the  second  case,  the  local 
Red  Cross  said  it  would  take 
■care  of  hospital  expenses. 

The  two  mothers  expressed 
appreciation  and  said  they  were 
greatly  encouraged. 


A  ctually,  it  takes  an  average  of  about 
two  years  and  a  lot  of  work  for 
the  farmer  to  "grow"  the  beef  you  may 
order  today.  But  you  don’t  have  to 
order  it  two  years  in  advance. 

That’s  where  the  meat  packer  comes 
in.  He  buys  steers  as  the  farmer  gets 
them  ready,  dresses  them,  chills  the 
meat,  cuts  it,  and  delivers  it,  under 
constant  refrigeration,  to  your  retailer 
for  your  selection  when  you  want  it. 

And  while  the  meat  packer  is  doing 
all  this,  he  is  carefully  and  expertly 
saving  a  large  variety  of  by-products, 
the  sale  of  which  helps  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  preparing  the  meat. 

Meat  packers  perform  these  serv¬ 
ices,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  a  profit 
(after  all  expenses  are  paid)  averag¬ 
ing  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  5. 

•  For  help  on  your  meat  problems — listen  to  the 
Fred  Ri'aring  Show — NBC  stations — Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings 


Cash  mark*!.  Meat  packers  provide  farmers  with  a  daily 
cash  market  for  all  classes  of  livestock.  This  promotes 
future  livestock  production  and  enables  meat  packing 
plants  to  operate  efficiently  and  provide  your  retailer 
with  as  wide  a  variety  of  meats  as  possible. 


Philadelphia— A  report  issued 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  that  members  of 
the_  International  Typographical 
Union  in  Pennsylvania  paid  into 
the  union  treasury  in  the  year 
ended  May  20.  1948,  the  sum  of 
$684,978.17.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $220,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

During  the  year,  Pennsylvania 
members  received  from  IITJ 
$750,000,  more  than  $400,000  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Philadelphia  commer¬ 
cial  printers  during  their  re¬ 
cent  strike.  A  total  of  $49,140.76 
was  paid  to  Allentown  members 
and  $1,379.40  went  to  Norris¬ 
town  strikers. 


All  meat  must  be  sold.  Fresh  meat  is  perishable — most  of 
it  must  be  sold  within  a  few  days  for  whatever  price  it 
will  bring.  Prices  are  established  by  the  public’s  demand 
for  the  available  supply. 


For  livestock,  etc. 


For  pay  roll  and  other  expenses 


From  the  overage  dollar  received  by  meat  packers,  about 
80<  goes  to  farmers  (from  which  they  must  pay  feeding 
and  other  costs).  Nearly  one-half  of  what  is  left  goes  for 
pay  rolls.  Profits  average  about  out  of  each  dollar 
of  sales,  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
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£ven  before  the  incandescent  lamp  was 
invented,  Copper  had  helped  make  the 
telegraph  praaicable.  For  Copper,  of  all 
commercial  metals,  has  the  highest  elec* 
trical  conductivity. 

Just  as  in  the  beginning,  Copper  is  still 
the  basic  metal  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Copper  goes  into  the  generators  that  pro* 
duce  electric  power ...  the  wires  that  trans* 
mit  it  .  .  .  the  household  appliances  and 
the  electric  motors  that  put  it  to  daily  use. 
But  high  conductivity  is  only  ONE  of 


Copper’s  distinaive  qualities.  With  its 
alloys.  Bronze  and  Brass,  it  is  highly  re* 
sistant  to  corrosion.  It  is  readily  workable 
< . .  extremely  ductile . . .  unusually  durable. 

These  qualities  of  Copper  and  its  alloys 
have  made  it  basic  to  every  application  of 
elertricity  —  transportation,  communica* 
tions,  illumination,  refrigeration,  and  elec* 
tronics.  And  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  per* 
centage  of  the  Copper  produced  by  Ana* 
conda  and  its  subsidiaries  is  utilized  by 
the  great  electrical  industry. 


anaAida  anaconda  copper  mining  company 

(ram  ffliM  to  cMiuiiMr 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 


GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  «  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  A  REPINING  COMPANY 
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ABC  Members 

continued  from  page  14 


ifftence  of  ABC.  Personally  I 
think  that  is  sheer  nonsense, 
and  let  me  tell  you  why; 

“Did  ABC  reports  ever  tell  us 
whether  people  who  read  a  pub¬ 
lication  are  young  or  old?  No, 
they  never  did  and  they  never 
have  done  so,  and  I  suppose  they 
never  will.  Do  ATC  reports 
ever  tell  us  whether  readers  are 
in  the  A,  B,  C,  or  D  income 
groups?  They  never  have  done 
so  and  they  do  not  today.  Do 
they  tell  us  whether  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  readers  have  a  high 
school  or  grammar  school  or 
college  education?  No,  they  do 
not  and  they  never  have. 

“The  ABC  was  never  designed 
to  assay  the  characteristics  of 
readers.  Readers  and  circula¬ 
tion  are  two  different  things. 
Of  course  they  are  related,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  related 
shouldn't  confuse  the  issue. 

“It  is  certainly  true  that  ever 
since  the  ABC  was  founded, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and  even 
before  that,  publishers  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  know  what 
their  readers’  characteristics 
were,  and  if  the  picture  looked 
good  enough  they  were  usually 
glad,  when  the  survey  was  com¬ 
plete.  to  let  us  in  on  the  secret. 
That  has  been  true  ever  since 
they  started  to  sell  advertising. 

“Observation  and  common- 
sense  tell  us  that  some  publica¬ 
tions  have  more  than  Just  one 
long,  single,  individual  reader 
per  copy.  Nobody  yet  knows  pre¬ 
cisely  how  many  there  are,  but 
up  until  recently  we  didn’t 
know  even  approximately 
whether  one  publication  had 
more  than  another.  This  is  the 
question  in  addition  to  audience 
characteristics  which  Audience 
Research  has  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer.  Is  this  a  crime?  Well, 
no.  They  have  always  attempted 
to  answer  it,  but  It  is  simply 
that  they  are  using  new  tech¬ 
niques.  Is  it  in  conflict  with 
ABC?  I  don’t  believe  so.” 

Allen  New  Director 

Dobberteen  also  raised  the 
^estion  of  how  reliable  are 
RFD  boxes  in  measuring  farm 
circulation,  pointing  out  that 
last  year  29,811,000  people  were 
serviced  by  RFD  routes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
yet  the  rural  farm  population 
was  listed  at  27,305,000.  He 
cited  that  such  figures  would 
mean  there  were  9%  more  RFD 
boxes  than  farm  people. 

He  suggested  that  business 
and  industry  need  to  persuade 
the  Post  Office  Department  to 
have  each  rural  carrier  classify 
each  RFD  boxholder  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  farmer 
if  ABC  reports  are  to  have  any 
meaning.  “Then  we  can  reclas¬ 
sify  the  RFD  reports  in  relation 
to  our  circulation,”  he  said. 
“Business  and  industry,  and  I 
hope  ABC,  can  combine  to  urge 
the  Hoover  Committee  and  the 
Post  Office  to  do  this  classifica¬ 
tion  job  because  it  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  many  ways  apart  from 
circulation,"  he  asserted. 

One  new  ABC  director  was 
elected  to  the  board — Benjamin 
Allen,  vicepresident,  Curtis  Pub- 

'i 


lishlng  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Fred  Stone. 

Other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  to  succeed  themselves, 
including  W.  J.  J.  Butler, 
, Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail; 
William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(^ss. )  Eagle  and  Tribune,  and 
Frank  S.  Newell,  Frankfort 
(Ky.)  State  Journal,  in  the 
newspaper  division. 

Directors  re-elected  officers, 
including  P.  L.  Thomson,  West¬ 
ern  Elertric  Co.,  president:  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  first 
vicepresident:  Fred  Bohen,  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming,  second  vice- 
president;  E.  R.  Hatton.  Detroit 
(IVlich.)  Free  Press,  third  vice- 
president:  John  H.  Platt,  Kraft 
Foods  Co.,  secretary,  and  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Text  of  Thomson's 
Reoort  to  ABC 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
annual  report  of  P.  L.  Thomson, 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations: 

ONCE  again  it  is  my  privilege  in 

behalf  of  your  officers  and 
management  to  bring  to  the 
members  of  the  ABC  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  our  stewardship  dur¬ 
ing  its  34th  year  which  closed  in 
August. 

And  once  again  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  report  a  year 
of  progress  measured  not  alone 
in  increased  membership  and 
volume  of  work  but  in  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  character  of 
service  rendered. 

The  membership  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  3.234  at  Aug. 
31,  a  gain  of  133  over  1947. 

This  year  the  Bureau  made 
2.283  audits,  98  more  than  a  year 
ago.  This  improvement  was 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  six  men  to  the  auditing 
staff.  Once  again,  however,  I  re 
port  that  the  management  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  additional  au¬ 
ditors  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  performance  which 
have  been  set  by  the  Bureau. 

In  common  with  the  experience 
of  all  lines  of  business,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  faced  rising  costs  in  every 
department,  and  closed  the  year 
with  operating  deficit  of  $4,111. 
The  Increased  rental  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Chicago  head- 
ouaHers  alone  amounted  to 
$3,385  up  to  Aug.  31,  or  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $10,156.  While 
there  were  some  nonrecurring 
expenses  which  contributed  to 
this  deficit,  your  officers  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  closeness  of  in¬ 
come  to  normal  expenses,  and 
we  are  budgeting  for  the  year 
ahead  with  the  greatest  care. 

During  the  year  counsel  for  the 
Bureau  protested  the  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  1947  that  the  Bureau 
was  not  entitled  to  the  tax  ex¬ 
empt  status  which  the  Bureau 
had  enjoyed  since  1924  under  a 
government  ruling  made  at  the 
time.  A  brief  was  filed,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  there  were  several 
hearings  in  Washington,  which 
resulted  in  the  Commisioner’s 
withdrawing  the  adverse  ruling 
made  in  1947.  The  legal  ex¬ 
penses  involved  constituted  one 
of  the  nonrecurring  expenses 
mentioned  above. 


Auditing  Abroad 
A  SPECIAL  committee  of  the 

board  of  directors  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  the  Bureau  might 
audit  the  circulation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  periodicals  sold  in  Central 
and  South  America.  While  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  no  final 
conclusions  have  been  reached. 

In  the  meantime,  the  auditing 
bureaus  in  foreign  countries  re¬ 
port  steadv  growth  and  with 
several  of  them  we  exchange  in¬ 
formation.  A  recent  visitor  to 
headnuarters  office  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  organization  in 
the  Argentine.  Last  month  we 
had  a  membership  application 
from  a  publisher  in  Manila,  who 
thinks  that  there  are  several 
others  in  the  Philippines  who 
would  Join  wi^  him  hi  paying 
the  traveling  Agienses  of  an  au¬ 
ditor  from  the  States  in  order 
to  have  ABC  memberships.  The 
directors  feel  that  the  Bureau 
is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake 
such  an  extension  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  at  this  time. 

Educational  Activities 
IN  ADDITION  to  the  normal 

contacts  which  members  of  the 
board  and  the  management  en- 
.iov  with  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  groups,  this  year  we  have 
completed  two  major  educa¬ 
tional  projects. 

The  first  is  a  new  motion  pic¬ 
ture  dramatizing  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Bureau  and 
how  it  functions.  It  is  available 
for  use  at  meetings  of  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  and  classes,  agency 
and  publisher  groups,  and 
schools  and  colleges  where  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Journalism  are 
taught. 

The  other  is  a  new  textbook 
prepared  with  professional  as¬ 
sistance  and  intended  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  in  institutions  in 
courses  of  study  in  advertising 
and  publishing.  More  than  75  of 
the  leading  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  already  asked  for 
copies  of  this  book.  It  is  one 
which  every  seller  and  buyer  of 
advertising  should  read.  A  copy 
is  being  sent  without  charge  to 
every  A.B.C.  member,  and  I 
hope  you  will  see  that  it  is 
passed  around  to  all  those  in 
your  organization  who  should  be 
informed  about  the  Bureau. 

•  •  • 

THE  time  was  when  the  letters 

ABC  in  business  meant  Just 
one  thing.  But  that  is  no  longer 
true.  In  electrical  manufactur¬ 
ing  it’s  the  name  of  a  washing 
machine.  In  the  liquor  indus¬ 
try  the  initials  stand  for  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control.  In 
radio  it’s  a  great  national  net¬ 
work.  In  .sports  it’s  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bowling  Congress.  And 
now  we  even  have  competition 
in  the  publishing  world  in  the 
recent  organization  of  A.B.C. 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  is  to 
launch  a  Sunday  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  in  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  to  be  issued  with  South 
American  and  Central  American 
daily  newspapers.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  the  initials  stand  for 
the  three  countries,  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Chile. 

While  we  of  the  Bureau  may 
feel  that  this  designation  may 
lead  to  some  confusion  in  ad¬ 


vertising  circles,  we  recognize  ' 
that  we  have  no  proprietary 
rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  first  three  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  But  we  shall  continue 
to  keep  clear  in  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  their  significance  and 
Importance. 

•  •  • 

ONCE  again  may  I  express  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  directors  of 
the  Bureau  for  their  service  in 
your  behalf.  And  I  should  like 
to  make  that  broad  enough  to 
cover  past  as  well  as  present 
members  of  the  board.  Within 
a  few  weeks  two  of  our  former 
members  have  passed  away,  ) 
David  B.  Plum  and  G.  Ray 
Schaeffer.  Dave  Plum  served 
the  organization  for  11  years 
(from  1921  to  1932,  and  Ray 
Schaeffer,  as  the  Bureau’s  secre¬ 
tary  for  13  years  from  1933  to 
1948.  Both  gave  unreservedly 
of  their  time  and  experience  and 
won  the  affection  of  their  asso-  ' 
dates  and  all  who  knew  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  Fred  Stone, 
senior  member  of  the  boad, 
who  retires  at  this  meeting  with 
the  best  wishes  of  his  wide  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends.  His  28  years  ol 
service  are  distinguished  by  de¬ 
votion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  magazine  publishing. 

I  want  the  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  to  recognize  how 
fortunate  we  are  in  being  able 
to  command  the  services  of  men 
like  these  and  your  present  di¬ 
rectors  in  safeguarding  the  large 
pronertv  values  involved  in  the  j 
administration  of  the  Bureau,  j 
Finally  a  word  of  commends-  i 
tion  Justly  due  the  management  ' 
and  staff  for  another  year  of 
faithful  and  intelligent  service 
in  the  day  to-day  work  of  oper-  ) 
ating  the  Bureau.  As  the  work 
continues  to  increase  both  in 
volume  and  complexity,  Mr. 
Shryock  and  his  able  associates 
demonstrate  anew  their  capacity 
to  do  the  Job  and  to  do  it  well. 

Your  organization  faces  the 
future  with  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  staff  in  its  history, 
ready  to  render  a  superior  au¬ 
diting  service  covering  more 
publications  to  more  advertisers 
and  agencies  than  ever  before. 

It  thus  continues  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  industry 
self-government  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  free  enterprise. 


George  Martin  Wins 
University's  Award 

Philadelphia  —  Winner  this 
year  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  annual  award  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  George  H.  Martin,  city 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

According  to  the  citation,  Mar¬ 
tin  was  selected  for  the  award  . 
"in  recognition  of  his  courage  and  ’ 
tenacity,  as  a  reporter,  in  expos-  , 
ing  corruption  in  high  places;  ! 
his  skill,  as  a  city  editor,  in  di¬ 
recting  a  complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  in  his  city 
and  the  capital  of  his  state,  and 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  canons  of 
good  Journalism  in  mustering 
the  resources  of  his  newspaper  » 
in  an  unremitting  crusade  for 
civic  betterment  and  expansion." 

The  Scranton  Times  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1946. 
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An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that 
most  Americans  consider  10%-15%  on  sales 
a  fair  profit  for  business.  Compared  to  this, 
the  average  profit  for  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s  profit  in  its 
milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 
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Retcdlers  Plan 
Campaign  for 
Democracy 

Retailers  across  the  nation 
have  joined  forces  as  the  Retail 
Associations  of  America  to 
further  a  patriotic  campaign. 

The  campaign,  which  has  as 
its  theme.  “Democracy  Works 
Here,”  will  start  Feb.  16,  1949. 
It  is  aimed  at  demonstrating  to 
the  American  people  and  the 
world  at  large  that  the  system 
of  distribution  in  the  United 
States  offers  a  choice  and  va¬ 
riety  of  goods  far  greater  than 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people. 

The  concept  for  the  project 
originated  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
conjunction  with  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  support.  At  present 
over  53  national  and  state  retail 
trade  groups  and  the  retail  di¬ 
visions  of  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  from  coast  to  coast  are 
among  the  organizations  spon¬ 
soring  the  movement. 

With  the  publication  of  the 
first  ad  in  the  Feb.  19  Post,  store 
windows  and  store  newspaper 
and  radio  ads  throughout  the 
country  will  focus  the  public’s 
attention  on  retailing’s  functions 
as  set  forth  in  the  campaign  it¬ 
self.  Descriptive  literature 
carrying  newspaper  ad  sugges¬ 
tions  and  other  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  sent  to  members 
by  the  association. 

■ 

Plant-City  Ads  Get 
Second  Showing 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  has  issued 
in  booklet  form  the  series  of 
plant  town  advertisements  run 
during  the  last  year  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Newark,  Elizabeth  and 
Hillside,  N.  J.,  area  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  principal  plant.  The  ads 
deal,  in  general,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  Bristol- 
Myers  workers. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  as  we  are  of  our 
products  and  the  people  who 
make  them,”  states  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  “So  we  were  interested  in 
having  our  neighbors  know  of 
those  policies.  We  felt  the  best 
way  to  tell  them  was  through  a 
series  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

■ 

Guide  for  Liquor  Ads 

Washington  —  The  conflicts 
and  oddities  in  state  regulations 
on  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  have  been  set  out  in  a 
limited  edition  (500  copies)  by 
Howard  H.  Boyce.  Washington 
newspaperman  and  former  gov¬ 
ernment  publicist.  In  101  pages, 
Bovce  has  detailed  the  ad  pit- 
falls  which  sellers  and  m^ia 
must  guard  against. 

■ 

Grape  Ads  Urged 

Los  Angeles — Creation  of  a 
$3,000,000  fund  to  advertise 
fresh  grapes  and  raisins  was  ad¬ 
vocated  here  by  A.  Setrakian  of 
Fresno,  an  official  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Growers-Wineries  Coop¬ 
erative  Association,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Los  Angeles  Ad  Club. 
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this  month,  will  also  employ  ra¬ 
dio  participating  programs  and 
a  home  economics  television 
show. 

Placing  the  account  is  McCann- 
Erickson,  San  Francisco. 

Savings  Bonks 
PAYING  TRIBUTE  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  New  York  State  in 
such  fields  as  education,  build¬ 
ing,  electric  power,  fashion,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  savings,  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Association  of  New 
York  State  has  launched  a  new 
series  of  ads.  This  is  the  banks’ 
seventh  year  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sents  60%  of  the  budget,  with  20 
ads  of  450  lines  running  over  a 
year’s  time  in  70  dailies.  The 
remaining  40%  of  the  ad  fund 
will  go  into  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  booklets  and  posters. 

Heated  Blankets 
FIRST  full-scale  local  promotion 
of  electric  blankets  has  been 
started  on  the  General  Electric 
Automatic  Blanket  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey  papers. 

The  campaign,  consisting  of 
full  pages  with  dealer  listings 
and  a  series  of  half-page  and 
quarter-page  layouts  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Dec.  17.  More  than 
100  insertions  will  appear  during 
the  promotion.  An  unusual  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  ads  is  the  inclusion 
of  order  blanks  in  the  half-  and 
quarter-page  layouts.  GE  will 
route  the  coupons  to  dealers. 

General  Electric  Supply  Corp. 
of  New  York  is  running  the 
schedule,  with  William  N. 
Scheer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  agents. 

Air  Conditioners 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— The  air  con¬ 
ditioner  division  of  Fedders- 
Quigan  Corp.,  is  planning  an  in¬ 
tensive  nationwide  campaign, 
with  emphasis  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  cities.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  budget  has  been  raised  to 
$250,000,  eight  times  last  year. 

2,500  Advertisers 
PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
advertising  plays  a  major  part 
in  the  new  promotion  program 
of  the  Mt.  Angel  Cooperative 
Creamery  for  Rose  Valley  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese. 

Copy  features  messages  from 
the  2,500  members  of  the  co-op, 
in  most  of  the  major  newspapers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Simon  &  Smith  is  the  agency. 

Cirtus  Promotion 
LAKELAND,  Fla.—Florida  Cit¬ 
rus  Commission  will  conduct 
the  strongest  promotional  effort 
in  its  13-year  history  during  the 
1948-49  season.  A  $2,000,000  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
budget  has  been  appropriated  to 
push  citrus  products. 

About  three-fourths  of  the 
fund  will  be  spent  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  about  $400,000  going 
into  a  strong  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  devoted  chiefly  to  fresh 
fruits.  More  than  100  news¬ 
papers  in  92  markets  will  be 
used  in  the  East,  where  most 
of  the  fruits  are  distributed. 


Also  scheduled  are  some  use 
of  spot  radio,  full-color  ads  in 
six  magazines  and  a  heavy 
trade-paper  campaign. 

Consumer  advertising  is  being 
handled  by  Benton  &  Bowles. 

Christmas  Cheer 
PARK  &  TILFORD  will  offer 
gift  cartons  of  P&T  Reserve 
and  Vat  69  Scotch  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  most  extensive  campaign 
for  the  holiday  selling  season. 

Frequent  large-size  ads  will 
appear  in  200  newspapers  and 
20  magazines.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  display. 

Agency  is  Charles  M.  Storm 
Co. 

New  Nash 

DETROIT,  Mich.— Nash  Motors 
will  launch  the  largest  ad 
campaign  in  its  history  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  1949  model, 
which  will  have  its  public  un¬ 
veiling  Oct.  22. 

The  schedule,  double  the  size 
of  the  largest  to  date,  will  be 
carried  by  1,200  newspapers  in 
1,093  cities  and  towns.  This 
program  will  be  supplemented 
by  national  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards  and  radio.  Ad  Director 
N.  F.  Lawler  said. 

The  newspaper  series  will 
range  from  1,500-line  size  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities  to  600  lines  in  smaller 
communities,  during  a  two- 
month  period. 

Agency  is  Geyer,  Newell  and 
Ganger. 

High  Readership 
ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  CO.’s 
seventh  ad  in  its  institutional 
series  on  employment  benefits 
appeared  in  146  dailies  in  the 
East  on  Oct.  13.  The  eighth 
will  appear  Nov.  1,  and  the 
ninth  in  the  week  of  Nov.  29. 

Readership  for  the  series  has 
ranged  as  high  as  48%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  M.  Gray,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager. 
Forty  percent  of  those  noting 
the  ad  identified  the  advertiser 
correctly. 

For  the  Scalp 

NEWSPAPERS  in  major  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  will  carry 
a  campaign  for  Korvo,  new  me¬ 
dicinal  treatment  for  the  hair 
and  scalp,  manufactured  by  Phil 
Kadech,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Test  campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  this  month  in  several 
sectors,  to  be  followed  “soon” 
by  national  coverage,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Kalech,  head  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  firm,  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  for  Toni,  and  has 
had  similar  positions  with 
Pepsodent  and  Colgate. 

Agency  is  Weiss  and  Geller, 
Inc. 

Chief  Smokum  Returns 
CONGRESS  CIGAR  CO.  is 
resurrecting  the  wooden  In¬ 
dian  for  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  its  La  Palina  cigars. 
The  character,  “Old  Chief 
Smokum,”  is  again  giving  forth 
with  a  series  of  clever  wise¬ 
cracks  ( Old  Chief  Smokum 
say ) . 

Heavy  schedules  of  the  new 
fall  series  of  Old  Chief  Smokum 
ads  are  now  running  in  all  La 
Palina  key  markets.  Schwim- 
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mer  &  Scott,  Chicago,  places  the 
account. 

Expansion  to  Canada 

FORMATION  of  American 

Safety  Razor  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
has  been  announced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Safety  Razor  Corp. 

The  plant,  located  in  Montreal 
will  manufacture  an  entirely 
new  type  of  razor  blade.  It 
will  be  introduced  in  Ontario 
early  in  November  through  a 
large-space  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  plac^  by  F.  R 
Hayhurst  Co.,  Toronto. 

■The  new  blade,  Ever-Ready 
Corux,  manufactured  from  sur-  ) 
gical  steel,  is  strengthened  by 
corrugation,  a  principle  used  in 
the  past  for  structural  steel 
Laurentian  Agency  of  Canada 
has  been  appointed  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Accent  on  Spectacular 

GLENBROOK,  Conn.  —  Taylor- 

Reed  Corp.,  food  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  planning  a  $1,000,000 
campaign,  with  three-fourths  of 
the  appropriation  to  be  used  for 
outdoor  spectaculars  by  Doug¬ 
las  Leigh.  Dirigibles,  spectac¬ 
ular  signs  and  Railway  Express 
posters  will  be  used. 

The  rest  of  the  fund  will  go 
to  newspapers  ($200,000)  and 
radio  ($100,000).  Agencies  are 
Tracy,  Kent  Co.  and  St.  Georges 
&  Keyes. 

Appointments 

ARNOLD  BAKERS,  Inc.,  Port 

Chester,  N.  Y.  to  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1; 
test  campaigns  now  under  way. 
Former  agency  was  Walter 
Weir,  Inc. 

William  H.  Rankin  &  Associ-  j 
ates  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising,  public  relations  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsellor  for  Soya 
Corp.  of  America. 

H.  Schoenfeld  &  Sons,  Inc., 
spices  and  food  products,  to  Ste-  , 
phen  Goerl  Associates;  formerly  j 
handled  by  Duane  Jones.  | 

Admiral  Corp.’s  export  adver-  I 
tising  to  Irwin  Vladimir  Co.,  J 
Chicago. 

Gallo  Wines  to  Lynn  Baker, 
Inc.,  for  New  York  and  New 
Jersey:  national  account  han¬ 
dled  by  Harrington,  Whitney 
and  Hurst,  San  Francisco. 

Berwick  Cake  Co.,  Boston, 
to  James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 

Harvard  Brewing  Co.,  Lowell, 
Ma.ss.,  to  Duane  Jones  (jo. 

Affiliated  Travel  Service  to 
Deutsch  &  Shea. 

Devenco,  Inc.,  and  T.  J.  Kau^ 
feld  Associates,  Inc.,  affiliated 
organizations,  to  Bermingham, 
Castleman  &  Pierce;  newspapers 
in  New  York.  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Lucien  Arden,  Inc.,  wines,  to 
William  von  Zehle  agency;  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  and  one  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  / 

Paris  Modes  to  Norman  S.  Gil¬ 
bert  Co.;  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Universal  Carloading  &  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.  to  Raymond  Spec- 
tor  Co.;  newspapers  and  radio. 

Unger  Trunk  &  Bag  Co.  to  Ed¬ 
win  Parkin  Advertising;  news¬ 
papers. 

Penn  Syrup  Corp.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  ready-mixed  cake  icings,  to 
Abner  J.  Gelula,  Inc. 
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In  its  53  years  of  service  continuously  geared  to  American 
progress,  the  National  Association  of  Manuficturcrs  has 
grown  from  a  handful  of  256  members  to  the  current 
total  of  more  than  16,000  manufacturing  concerns. 

Who  arc  these  members?  W  here  are  their  plants? 
W'hat  do  they  make?  And  how  large,  or  small,  are  they? 

Let’s  take  a  look: 

NAM’s  membership  now  includes  not  only  most  of  the 
pioneer  firms  of  American  industry,  but  also  many 
thousands  of  younger  businesses.  1  hus  the  NAM  mem- 
btTship  represents  not  a  “blue  book,”  but  rather  a  “phone 
book”  of  American  manufacturing  concerns. 

Geographically,  the  plants  of  these  firms  blanket  the 
United  States.  And  the  products  made  in  these  plants 
range  all  the  way  from  nails  to  nylons  —  from  lumber  to 
locomotives.  Actuallv,  they  turn  out  most  of  the  goods 
made  in  America! 

As  for  the  size  of  individual  firms  —  here,  too,  NAM’s 


membership  reflects  the  whole  range  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  Almost  70  per  cent  employ  between  10  and  250 
persons  each.  Over  46  per  cent  have  between  10  and  100 
people  each.  More  than  a  fourth  employ  50  or  fewer 
workers  each.  At  the  other  extreme,  2  per  cent  employ 
as  many  as  5,000  people  or  more. 

W  hat  makes  this  wheel  go  round  is  a  democratic  process 
by  which  the  diverse  memlKTship  of  NAM  determines 
NAM  policies. 

More  than  1,000  memlKTS  of  the  NAM  serve  on  its 
various  committees.  I  hc  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  these  committees  are  submitted  to  a  hoard  of 
Directors  com|X)sed  of  154  members  who  come  from  42 
of  the  48  states  and  who  arc  engaged  in  businesses  of 
every  kind  and  size. 

What  NAM  says  and  docs  therefore  is  a  protluct  of  many 
minds  —  all  united  in  faith  in  the  American  w  ay  of  life  and 
a  conviction  that  the  public  interest  comes  first. 
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California  Foundation 


Idea  Being 

By  Campbell  Watson 

OAKLAND,  Calif.  —  Successful 

development  of  varied  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  combined  in  a 
continuing  service  program  for 
newspaperboys  was  disclosed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  16.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly,  potential  nationwide  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  movement  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

Receipt  of  funds  for  five  $200 
scholarships  and  for  a  $250  an¬ 
nual  award  for  the  year’s  out¬ 
standing  carrier  were  an¬ 
nounced.  Establishment  of  a 
statewide  softball  league,  exten¬ 
sion  of  insurance  to  coverage  of 
virtually  every  newspaperboy  in 
the  State  and  adoption  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  individ¬ 
ual  awards  were  announced.  The 
first  annual  newspaperboy 
awards  for  heroism,  community 
service  and  business  achieve¬ 
ment  were  distributed. 

Combined  with  the  CNF  gath¬ 
ering  here  was  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  an  advisory  board  of 
seven  newspaperboys  selected 
on  a  merit  basis  in  statewide 
competition.  The  seven  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  suggestions  at  a 
special  session  with  Foundation 
Managing  Director  C.  Robert 
Payne  and  also  were  honor 
guests  at  a  round  of  entertain¬ 
ment  activities. 

Van  Sooy'a  Report 

Summarizing  reports  on  these 
and  other  phases  of  the  CNF 
program  begun  just  29  months 
ago,  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Foundation 
president  and  publisher,  Santa 
Paula  Chronicle,  reported  to  the 
membership  meeting: 

“This  has  been  a  constructive 
year.  Last  year  we  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation.  My  belief  is  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  opportunities  which 
we  face  and  in  the  program 
which  we  have  begun.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  wants  to  follow  our  exam¬ 
ple.” 

Van  Sooy’s  reference  to  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Foundation-type 
of  work  was  based  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Walter  Andrews,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News  and  ICMA  pres¬ 
ident,  who  told  the  CNF  direc¬ 
tors  meeting: 

“I  am  primarily  here  to  learn 
of  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  as  we  are  anxious  to 
promote  its  program  throughout 
the  country.  We  have  good  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  programs 
for  newspaperboys,  and  good 
work  in  some  of  our  regional 
groups.  But  collectively  we 
have  nothing  like  the  Founda¬ 
tion.” 

Van  Sooy  was  renamed  presi¬ 
dent,  and  became  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  be  re  elected  to  this  post. 
Clayton  Beaver,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  and  Harry  Green,  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  second 
vicepresident,  with  Ralph 
Frankis,  Berkeley  Gazette,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  in  the  first 


Expanded 


year  of  directorate  expansion 
were  George  Johnson,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram;  Frank 
McGary,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Ray  Lovett,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  the  Foundation’s 
first  presidents:  Clarence  Rip- 
petto,  Hollywood  Citizen-News; 
Don  Williams.  San  Rafael  Inde- 
vendent;  Alden  Waite,  SCAN 
Newspapers;  Robert  Speidel, 
V  isalia  Times-Delta;  Don 
O’Kane,  Eureka  Newspapers; 
E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  and  Union  and 
Frankis. 

Holdover  directors  are  John 
B.  Long,  general  manager, 
CNPA;  Van  Sooy,  Beaver,  John 
Van  Benthem,  San  Francisco 
News;  Ted  Aust,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express;  Ross  Win¬ 
chester,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin;  Green  and  Robert  M. 
Mount,  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
The  board  is  a  composite  of  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  publishers 
and  business  managers. 

Insurance  Coverage 

In  reporting  on  the  Founda¬ 
tion  insurance  program,  Win¬ 
chester  said  coverage  of  96%  of 
the  carriers  in  the  State  today 
compared  with  37%  when  the 
Foundation  was  incorporated. 

Lloyds  of  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  National  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  to  CNF  new  policies 
which  include  the  coverage  fea¬ 
tures  outlined  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Hickey  Mitchell  have  a 
similar  plan  ready  for  State  in¬ 
surance  commission  approval, 
Winchester  reported. 

“Newspaperboy  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  is  now  on  a  competitive 
basis  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  all,” 
Winchester  advised. 

Scholarship  encouragement  in¬ 
cludes  two  important  grants,  di¬ 
rectors  were  advised.  A  $1,000 
sum  for  five  high  school  scholar¬ 
ships  has  been  received  from  the 
Atwater  Kent  Foundation. 
(E&P  Oct.  16.  page  60.)  A  $250 
fund  has  just  been  given  the 
Foundation  to  start  an  annual 
award  for  the  year’s  outstanding 
carrier.  The  sum  is  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  who  also  has 
provided  for  a  special  trophy  for 
the  newspaper  the  boy  award 
winner  represents. 

Both  awards  were  unsolicited 
and  each  came  after  inquiry  into 
the  CNF  program  for  newspa¬ 
perboys,  Payne  reported. 

Honorary  Membership 

In  special  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  P.  M.  Knox,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Foundation,  he  was 
voted  the  first  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  ever  granted.  Knox  for¬ 
merly  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Committee  heads  announced 
plans  for  an  expansion  of  the 
newspaperboy  industrial  tour 
program,  of  the  sports  program 


which  this  year  resulted  in  state 
softball  league  competition  and 
a  championship  finals,  and  of 
Newspaperboy  Day  observance. 

An  awards  system  providing 
emblems  from  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  boys  for  dependability, 
thrift,  scholarship,  courtesy  and 
personal  appearance  will  be  in¬ 
itiated  Jan.  1. 

Payne’s  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  urged  top  1949  position 
to  the  program  of  training  films. 
Expanded  promotion  of  news 
stories  available  on  the  part 
played  by  newspaperboys  also 
was  advocated. 

The  membership  voted  bylaw 
revisions  drawn  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Lee  Merriman,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News. . 


Price  and  Quality 

continued  from  page  9 


On  the  home  delivery  raise  to 
$2  monthly  for  seven-day  and 
$1.60  for  six-day  newspapers, 
some  subscribers  have  stated 
they  could  not  afford  the  ad¬ 
vanced  rate.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  collection  period  to 
test  the  new  price,  but  the  “rev¬ 
enue  pickup  has  been  sizeable.” 

Cancellations  Greater 

Throughout  the  State,  the 
panel  learned  that: 

Latest  price  advances,  prevail¬ 
ing  throughout  the  past  six 
months,  have  brought  stops  in 
less  numbers  than  expected.  The 
number  of  cancellations  is  some¬ 
what  greater  than  a  year  ago  in 
most  cases,  it  was  indicated.  In 
one  case  the  results  of  a  price 
boost  were  admittedly  “rough,” 
but  confidence  was  expressed 
that  recovery  would  be  attained. 

Hope  that  there  would  be  no 
revival  of  the  “gadget-giving” 
era  of  premiums  was  voiced 
even  by  the  most  ardent  ex¬ 
ponents  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion. 

Some  major  California  news¬ 
papers  maintained  insurance  as 
a  promotion  even  through  the 
war  years.  Magazine  offerings 
have  not  yet  returned,  although 
this  revival  was  forecast.  And 
promotion  costs  should  hold  fair¬ 
ly  close  to  the  old  50  cents  per 
monthly  serve  formula,  it  was 
felt.  One  estimate  was  3  to  4% 
of  the  total  gross. 

The  convention  concluded 
with  the  message  of  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Knowland,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  Tribune,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  since  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  three  years  ago  he  has 
been  more  greatly  impressed 
than  ever  before  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press. 

“The  press  must  consider  it¬ 
self  a  trust  to  the  public  in  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  information  to 
the  public,”  Knowland  declared. 
■ 

126  Pages  for  5c 

Huntington,  Ind. — In  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Huntington’s  incorporation  as  a 
town,  the  Huntington  Herald- 
Press  published  a  126-page  edi¬ 
tion.  It  also  marked  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Herald,  which  was 
founded  in  1848  by  Alexander 
W.  DeLong.  The  paper,  a  Sun¬ 
day  Issue,  sold  for  five  cents  a 
copy. 


Business  Review 
Plan  Expanded 
By  N.  Y-  Times 

Because  of  the  increased  in. 
terest  of  foreign  advertisers,  the 
New  York  Times  has  revised  iti 
preliminary  plans  and  now  wiD 
publish  its  forthcoming  Businesi 
and  Financial  Review  in  two 
sections. 

The  National  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Review  and  Forecast 
will  be  published  on  Monday 
Jan.  3,  1949,  as  part  of  the  reg-  > 
ular  edition  of  the  Times. 

The  International  Busines 
and  Financial  Review  and  Fore¬ 
cast  will  appear  the  followini 
day,  Tuesday,  Jan.  4.  Originally 
it  had  been  planned  to  publish 
both  reviews  on  Jan.  3. 

Revision  of  the  Times’  plans 
for  the  section  followed  the  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country  of  Dr.  Eric 
W.  Stoetzner,  Times  foreign 
business  promotion  director 
after  a  five-week  visit  to  Europe! 

While  abroad  Dr.  Stoetzner 
conferred  with  leading  businesi 
men  and  trade  groups  in  Eng¬ 
land.  France,  Belgium.  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  His  trip 
followed  distribution  abroad  ol 
the  Times’  recent  analysis  of  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  Amer 
ican  business,  “How  to  Get  Your 
Share  of  the  American  Market." 

Dr.  Stoetzner  declared  the  in¬ 
terest  of  foreign  business  me 
and  trade  officials  in  plans  for 
the  Times  section  reflected  i 
growing  realization  abroad  ol 
the  vital  importance  of  adverth 
ing  in  this  country  as  a  means 
of  speeding  European  industrii! 
and  trade  recovery.  ) 

“European  business  men  have 
come  to  realize,”  Dr.  Stoetzno 
said,  “that  the  one  sure  way  of 
spurring  American  interest  and 
participation  in  their  business  is  | 
through  direct  advertising  ii 
this  country. 

“Despite  the  critical  shortage 
of  dollars,  both  private  busines 
men  and  government  official' 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  Uu: 
dollars  spent  now  to  tell  theii 
business  and  trade  story  mean! 
a  rich  harvest  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.” 

Unlike  the  pre-war  years.  Dr 
Stoetzner  pointed  out,  Euro 
peans  now  know  that  advertii 
ing  in  this  country  “can  pv 
off — in  dollars  and  cents.” 

The  immense  success  of  Eu 
ropean  travel  advertising  dui 
ing  the  past  eight  montha- 
when,  despite  food  and  hott 
shortages,  thousands  of  Ame 
icans  went  abroad — has  been  on 
of  the  clinching  factors  in  thu 
change.  Dr.  Stoetzner  added. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Stoeb 
ner  recalled  that  the  New  Yori 
Times’  first  International  Trsvt 
Section— published  last  March-  ) 
included  357  advertisers  frornS 
travel  areas  in  18  foreign  com 
tries. 

■ 

$3,500  to  4-H  Clubs 

Atlanta,  Ga. — For  the  fourfi , 
year  the  Atlanta  Journal  awart' 
ed  ^500  to  19  clubs  in  Co® 
munity  4-H  Improvement 
ject.  'The  checks  were  presentel 
by  John  Paschall,  editor  erne 
itus,  at  the  4-H  Congress. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
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Twelve  More  Mercators  hav  e  been 
ordered  by  the  Navy,  following  exten¬ 
sive  testing  ot  experimental  models 
built  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company. 
The  Mercator  is  the  Navy’s  only  air¬ 
plane  of  its  type  using  jet  power. 
Auxiliary  installation  of  two  .Alli.son 
J-33  jet  engines  in  the  same  nacelle  with 
conventional  3000-horsepower  Pratt  & 
Whitney’s  gives  the  added  boost  of  a 
four-engine  job  within  the  sleek  package 
of  the  Mercator’s  two-engine  silhouette. 
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Saving  Wheat  by  Air  ...  -A  sipiad 
of"  seven  low-flying  airplanes  recently 
saved  3500  acres  of  wheat  in  Idaho  from 
extensive  frost  damage.  Flying  at  10  to 
50  feet  above  the  ground  in  an  early 
morning  emergency  flight,  the  planes 
created  a  terrific  downwash  that  stirred 
up  warm  ground  air  and  raised  tem- 
p>eratures  from  28  to  32  degrees — licking 
Jack  Frost  and  saving  the  young  crop! 
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Speed  and  Reliability! ...  As  airlines  in  North  and  South  America  have  found, 
the  versatile,  new  Martin  2-0-2  postwar  transport  is  unexcelled  for  speed  and  re¬ 
liability.  The  2-0-2’s  Mareng  (rubber)  fuel  tanks,  reversible  propellers  and  rugged 
construction  enhance  its  dependability.  .And  although  the  2-0-2  carries  a  gross 
weight  of  nearly  20  tons  at  its  impressive  high  speed,  it  surpasses  all  other  postwar 
airliners  in  its  ability  to  operate  from  short  runways  and  small  fields — with  maxi- 
nnim  econ(»my,  of  paramount  importance  today! 


lating  actual  flight  conditions,  and  is  '^TTT 

operated  and  observed  from  a  rein- 
forced  “fort”  50  feet  away.  Heretofore, 
been  done 
planes  or  from 

advantages.  .  .  x,  .  , 

First  Army  Trainer  was  the  Model 
^  TT,  developed  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin 

Company  in  1913.  Hundreils  of  pioneer 
flyers  earned  their  wings  in  this  early 
look  Out!  •  •  •  Fmbryo  gunners  were  shiji — the  first  to  be  designed  and  built 

taking  their  first  crack  at  air-to-air  firing  especially  for  training  purposes.  This 

at  a  US.AF  training  base.  The  tow  plane  model  served  the  .Army  well  for  a  num- 

hauled  a  yellow  canvas  sleeve,  and  stu-  ber  of  years,  and  was  the  latest  thing 

dent  gunners  were  making  excellent  in  those  days.  It  shows  the  radical 

scores.  /\n  instructor  walked  up  to  a  advance  in  design  from  the  first  Martin 
group  of  students  who  had  just  landeil:  plane,  although  it  was  built  just  four 

“Mow’d  the  shooting  go,  men?” —  years  later! 

“Swell,”  answered  one  of  the  gunners,  ^  ^ 

“but  why  was  that  plane  we  were  shoot- 
ing  at  towing  that  vellow  thing?" 

From  Runways  to  Highways  •  •  •  A 

highly  eflicient  wheel  brake  developed 
for  aircraft  by  The  (»lenn  I..  Martin 
Company  has  been  licensed  under  a 
Martin  patent,  and  the  application  to 
automotive  use  is  under  way.  No  pistons, 
linkage  or  wheel  cylinders  are  used. 
Braking  is  accomplished  by  a  contin- 
Airrrmft  Simtt  1909  uous  seal-ring  which  applies  pressure 

over  the  entire  brake  drum. 


Fly  and  Drive  •  •  •  .Arrangements  have 
been  made  between  an  airline  and  a 
Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  for  a 
“Fly  to  the  factory  and  drive  your  car 
home!”  plan.  The  plan  was  developed 
to  boost  business,  and  is  practical  be¬ 
cause  savings  on  freight  and  handling 
charges  are  more  than  enough,  in  most 
cases,  to  pay  the  air  fare  and  the  return 
expenses  as  well. 
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The  Whirling  Arm  Test  Rig  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  tor  helicopters  wmat  the 
wind  tunnel  has  done  for  standard  air¬ 
craft  development.  Designed  by  Martin 
engineers  of  the  Rotawings  Division, 
test  models  are  mounted  on  the  end  of  a 
pivoted  arm  which  can  rock  in  a  see-saw 
fashion.  Under  test,  the  model  travels  at 
speeds  up  to  loo  miles  per  hour,  simu- 
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ITU  Case 

continued  from  page  11 


would  be  required  to  pass  tests. 
This  is  clearly  discriminatory, 
the  brief  stat^. 

Appeals  Court  Judges 
Grant  Union  a  Stay 
CHICAGO  —  Judges  Sherman 

Minton  and  J.  Earl  Major  of 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
stayed  the  contempt  decree 
against  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  and  its  officers 
here  Oct.  18,  a  few  hours  after 
Federal  Judge  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  had 
refused  to  do  so. 

Judge  Swygert  had  issued  the 
contempt  order  Oct.  14  against 
ITU  and*'  its  top  officers  on  the 
ground  they  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  closed-shop  conditions 
in  their  socalled  “form  con¬ 
tracts”  with  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  violation  of  the  March 
27  injunction.  (See  E&P  Oct.  16, 
page  7.) 

Next  Move  Up  to  NLRB 

The  circuit  judges  Issued  the 
stay  order  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  “without  prejudice 
of  the  right  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  attorneys 
to  move  to  vacate  the  stay  or¬ 
der.”  Winthrop  A.  Johns,  NLRB 
counsel,  said  such  action  would 
be  taken  within  the  seven  days' 
time  granted  by  the  court.  After 
this  motion  is  filed,  ITU  counsel 
then  will  have  another  seven 
days  to  file  a  reply. 

Appeal  of  ITU  to  the  circuit 
court  was  under  provisions  in 
the  federal  law  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  party  to  a  suit 
in  a  lower  court  to  seek  such 
relief  when  it  is  contended  that 
fundamental  rights  otherwise 
might  be  endangered. 

In  appearing  before  Judge 
Swygert  at  South  Bend  Monday 
morning.  ITU  counsel  claimed 
that  irreparable  damage  to  the 
union  would  result  from  prompt 
compliance  with  the  contempt 
order.  Judge  Swygert  tum^ 
down  this  plea  and  ruled  that 
public  interest  might  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  if  he  held  up  the  order. 

Both  Sides  to  File 

ITU  attorneys  Gerhard  Van 
Arkel  and  Clarence  R.  Martin 
repeated  their  contentions  be¬ 
fore  the  circuit  judges  in  Chi¬ 
cago  late  Monday  afternoon. 

The  circuit  court  ruling  does 
not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  at  this  time.  The  ruling  of 
the  court  will  be  based  on  study 
of  briefs. 

Before  Judge  Swygert,  Van 
Arkel  argued  that  present  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  in  doubt  while 
the  appeal  is  pending.  Van  Ar¬ 
kel  contended  that  many  “novel 
questions”  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  interpretations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  He  said  pub¬ 
lic  interest  demanded  “a  defi¬ 
nite  decision  by  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal.” 

Johns  argued  the  union  would 
not  be  damaged  and  that  any 
benefit  the  ITU  received  from 
a  stay  of  decision  would  be  the 
benefit  of  operating  illegally. 

Johns  pointed  out  that  print¬ 
ers’  contracts  are  constantly 
coming  up  for  renewal  and  said 
that  existing  contracts  can  be 


revised  without  injury  to  the 
printers.  He  declared  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  the  injured  party  in 
the  case  and  contended  that  a 
stay  would  permit  the  ITU  to 
prolong  the  Chicago  strike  and 
“insist  on  illegal  demands.” 

Meanwhile,  it  would  appear 
that  Judge  Swygert’s  decree 
would  not  in  itself  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Chicago 
strike.  Neither  the  publishers 
nor  the  local  union  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  decision. 

Union  Criticizes 
Actions  of  Denham 
WASHINGTON—Both  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  have 
taken  exception  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  report  of  Trial  Exam¬ 
iner  Arthur  Left  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  before  the  NLRB  on  charges 
made  by  the  ANPA  that  the 
ITU  is  violating  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Law. 

In  addition,  the  ITU  has  asked 
the  NLRB  to  withdraw  its  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  to  General 
Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham  to 
seek  court  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
several  months  before  the  NLRB 
hands  down  its  decision.  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Swygert’s  injunction 
order  against  ITU  continues  un¬ 
til  that  time. 

Attack  on  Denham 

The  union  charged  that  Den¬ 
ham  has  “utilized  his  delegated 
power  to  initiate  injunction  and 
contempt  proceedings  in  a  reck¬ 
less  and  unprincipled  manner. 

“Private  interests  rather  than 
public  interests  have  been  the 
determining  factors  in  the  filing 
of  injunctive  and  contempt  ac¬ 
tions,”  the  ITU  declared.  “More¬ 
over,  the  motives  which  under¬ 
lay  the  general  counsel’s  action 
in  seeking  the  contemption  ac¬ 
tion  (against  ITU)  are  not  such 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public  interest. 

“It  has  been  found  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  general  counsel  and  his 
representatives  were  under  un¬ 
due  pressure  from  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  in¬ 
itiate  the  contempt  proceeding, 
a  member  who  was  acting  on 
behalf  of  and  at  the  instigation 
of  interested  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,”  the  ITU  said,  referring 
to  President  Truman’s  attack  on 
Senator  Robert  Taft  (R.,  Ohio) 
for  putting  “the  heat  on”  Den¬ 
ham. 

The  ITU  brief  attacking  the 
trial  examiner’s  report  took  is¬ 
sue  with  his  finding  that  the 
ITU,  instead  of  its  locals,  was 
the  statute^  bargaining  agent 
of  union  printers.  It  called  the 
finding  “plainly  erroneous  and 
dangerously  threatening  to  the 
basic  structure  and  policies  of 
the  trade  union  movement. 

“It  would,  in  brief,  threaten 
the  complete  demolition  of  the 
wholesome  doctrine  of  local  au¬ 
tonomy,  the  cornerstone  of  trade 
union  organization  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  the  ITU  said. 

ANPA  Makes  65  Exceptions 

The  ANPA  attacked  the  trial 
examiner’s  report  at  length  in  a 
review  of  the  entire  history  of 
ANPA-ITU  relations.  Its  brief 
argued  that  the  trial  examiner 


should  be  upheld  in  his  findings 
against  the  union,  but  it  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  not  gone  far 
enough,  and  that  his  decision 
against  the  union  should  be 
broadened. 

ANPA  filed  65  specific  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  report  of  the  trial 
examiner’s  findings.  Among 
them  it  declared  that  the  trial 
examiner  found  that  “slow 
downs”  occurred  and  that  local 
union  encouraged  and  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  But  he  dis¬ 
missed  the  allegations  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  shown 
that  the  ITU  was  responsible 
for  them  and  that  “the  slow 
downs  had  no  discernible  ob¬ 
jective  other  than  to  compel  the 
publishers  to  meet  the  local's 
wage  demands.” 

The  ANPA  said  “the  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  objective 
of  the  slow  downs  was  not  to 
obtain  merely  a  wage  increase 
but  rather,  in  accordance  with 
the  ITU’s  over  all  policy,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  wage  increase  without  a 
contract.” 

The  ITU’s  technique  “was  to 
keep  its  price  high  until  such 
time  as  the  publisher  gave  in 
to  its  illegal  demands  so  that 
when  a  strike  was  called,  wages 
could  be  used  as  a  pretext, 
“ANPA  said.  “Once  illegal  de¬ 
mands  were  met  publishers  had 
no  difficulties  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ments  on  wages.” 

ANPA  also  took  exception  to 
the  failure  of  the  trial  examiner 
to  find  “bogus”  was  a  violation 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  “bogus” 
being  the  reproduction  of  print¬ 
ed  material  in  the  newspaper 
but  not  originally  set  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  emtployed  by 
the  newspaper. 

Assailed  as  Featherbedding 

“In  our  opinion  there  is  no 
difference  between  this  type  of 
featherbedding  and  that  type  of 
featherbedding  whereby  another 
union  may  require  a  theater  or 
radio  station  to  pay  for  mu¬ 
sicians  to  stand  by  during  a  per¬ 
formance  without  contributing 
to  the  performance,”  ANPA  said. 

“The  printer  who  is  setting 
type  on  bogus  reproduction  is 
not  setting  type  for  use  in  the 
newspaper  which  employs  him; 
he  is  rendering  no  service  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  publication  of  that 
newspaper;  he  is  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper  and  decreasing  its 
ability  to  serve  its  readers  by 
reducing  its  revenues  corre¬ 
spondingly.  The  cost  is  out¬ 
rageous,”  ANPA  declared. 

It  asked  that  the  ITU  be  found 
guilty  of  failing  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  and  so  be  found  in 
violation,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  provisions. 

ANPA  emphasized  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  International  Typo- 
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graphical  Union  was  the  bar- 
gaining  agent  and  kept  the  local 
unions  under  its  thumb,  through  I 
enforcement  of  its  laws.  i 

“One  of  the  chief  devices 
used  by  respondents,”  said  the  I 
brief,  “is  the  requirement  that  ? 
they  shall  observe  and  recog-  - 
nize  ITU  law.  Any  publishei 
failing  to  agree  to  that  require¬ 
ment  cannot  have  a  contract 

the  injunction  decree  notwith¬ 
standing. 

“ITU  laws  consist  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  By-Laws,  the  Gen 
eral  Laws  and  the  Convention 
Laws  of  respondent  ITU.  'I^ese 
four  are  inextricably  inter-  ^ 

woven-”  » 

The  brief  noted  that  the  union 
had  proposed  a  clause  stating 
that  those  laws  “not  in  conflict 
with  law  ...”  shall  govern  re-  i 
lations  between  the  parties-  But, 
ANPA  argued:  ! 

“Upon  superficial  examination 
it  would  seem  that  the  union  u 
merely  insisting  upon  such  of  ! 
its  laws  as  are  legal  and  that 
publishers  are  free  to  remove 
any  doubts  by  provisions  else 
where  in  the  contract.  Such  ii 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
respondents  have  insisted  that 
publishers  observe  the  General 
Laws  in  their  entirety  and  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  permit 
deviations  from  these  laws.” 

“If  this  clause  were  proposed 
in  good  faith,”  the  brief  con¬ 
tinued,  “one  would  expect  re¬ 
spondents  to  readily  concede 
that  publishers  need  not  give 
effect  to  a  law  providing  that 
‘none  but  members  of  the  ITU 
shall  be  permitted  to  operate 
typesetting,  typecasting  or  ma¬ 
terial  making  machines.’  This 
concession  has  never  been 
made.”  . 

ANPA  pursued  this  line  in  ’ 
stating: 

“By  the  precise  provisions  of  ^ 
Article  IV  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
sole  agency  with  power  to  de 
termine  whether  or  not  ITU  law 
conflicts  with  state  or  federal 
law  is  the  ITU  itself,  through  its 
Executive  Council  or  on  appeal 
from  that  body  through  its  con¬ 
vention.  Thus  an  employer  who 
is  coerced  into  agreeing  to  a 
recognition  of  ITU  law  agrees 
to  it  in  its  entirety  and  only 
by  violating  his  agreement  can 
he  have  any  agency  other  than 
respondent  ITU  determine  the 
question  as  to  conflict  with  state 
or  federal  law.” 
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FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  REPUBLIC  STOCKHOLDERS 


During  1947  Republic  paid  out  approximately  5220,000,000  in  wages, 
payrolls  and  salaries  to  its  65,000  employees. 

Dividends  paid  to  Republic’s  60,000  stockholders  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  513,000,000. 

Thus,  for  every  dollar  that  went  to  Republic  stockholders,  $17  went  to  the 
folks  who  work  at  Republic. 

The  5220,000,000  paid  Republic  employes  meant  a  comfortable  living  for 
them.  It  paid  for  homes.  It  increased  family  savings.  It  was  important  money. 

The  513,000,000  paid  to  Republic  stockholders  was  important  money,  too. 
Just  as  Republic  employees  are  paid  for  their  time  at  work,  so  Republic 
stockholders  must  be  paid  a  fair  return  for  the  use  of  their  savings  which 
have  been  invested  in  the  company’s  business. 

Without  the  stockholders  and  the  money  they  have  invested  there  would 
be  no  Republic  Steel  today  with  its  65,000  jobs.  Republic’s  profits,  therefore, 
must  be  large  enough  to  insure  the  60,000  owners  a  fair  return.  (In  1947, 
dividends  to  stockholders  amounted  to  less  than  5%  on  the  money  invested). 

Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  attract  more  capital  as  needed  for  new 
building,  new  equipment  and  other  improvements  in  order  to  give  better 
service  to  customers.  This  means  more  and  better  jobs. 

Yes,  the  dividends  Republic  is  able  to  pay  to  its  many  stockholders  help 
to  bring  greater  security  to  everybody  who  works  at  Republic. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  totvns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 


REPUBLIC 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  23,  1948 


Royal  Cortissoz, 
Art  Critic, 

Dies  at  79 

Royal  Cortlssoz,  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  art  critic 
and  biographer  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  died  in  New  York  Oct.  17 
at  the  age  of  79. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1891,  after  serving  two  years 
as  art  critic  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser.  In 
1897  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  assigned  him  to  be 
literary  as  well  as  art  critic. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Reid  in 
1912  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  asked 
Mr.  Cortissoz  to  write  her  hus¬ 
band's  biography.  He  also  wrote 
“The  New  York  Tribune:  Inci¬ 
dents  and  Personalities  in  Its 
History,”  and  several  other  vol¬ 
umes. 

He  went  on  leave  from  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1944  because 
of  illness. 

Noted  as  a  foe  of  the  bizarre 
aspects  of  modernism  in  art,  Mr. 
Cortissoz  often  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  “traditionalist”  and  a 
lover  of  “those  artists  who 
strove  to  paint  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures.”  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  virtually  all  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  artists. 

(I^bi'tuarp 


HARRY  W.  BANGERT,  59,  re 

tired  Seattle  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man.  who  worked  succes¬ 
sively  for  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
the  Times,  and  the  Star. 

Bonnie  Jean  Chilson,  22,  for 
five  years  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Merrill 
(Wis.)  Daily  Herald  and  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  A.  Chilson, 
co-owner  and  business  manager, 
recently, 

Harry  N.  Crain,  52,  managing 
editor  of  the  Salem  ( Ore. )  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1919,  Oct.  12.  He  had 
been  bed  ridden  for  the  past 
three  years  and  directed  much 
of  his  editorial  efforts  from  his 
bed  by  telephone.  He  began  on 
the  Bandon  (Ore.)  Record  and 
later  was  editor  of  the  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Guard. 

Miss  Marion  Devereux,  74,  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer’s  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  nearly  30  years, 
Oct.  11.  She  had  retired  in 
1939.  She  assumed  the  society 
editorship  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Arthur  Forrester 
Devereux,  under  whom  she 
worked  from  1900  to  1910. 

Klondike  J.  Dodd,  50,  Globe, 
Ariz.,  correspondent  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  in  Globe, 
Oct.  13.  He  was  also  Globe  city 
clerk  and  was  with  the  Arizona 
Record  from  1929  to  1939,  as 
news  and  telegraph  editor. 

I.  I.  Femrite,  47,  manager  of 
KANE  at  New  Iberia,  La.,  and 
formerly  with  the  United  Press 
and  As^iated  Press,  when  his 
car  was  struck  by  a  train  at  a 
grade  crossing  in  New  Iberia, 
Oct.  15. 

Louis  F.  Hart,  51,  publisher 
of  the  Hallsville  (Tex.)  Review 


for  the  past  two  years  and  for¬ 
merly  with  dailies  and  various 
Associated  Press  bureaus,  Oct. 
14.  He  was  for  a  time  managing 
editor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Times,  and  once  was 
editor  of  the  Monterrey  (Mex¬ 
ico)  Times. 

Leroy  W.  Herron,  70,  former 
advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Oct. 
13  on  a  train  near  Altoona,  Pa., 
returning  from  Columbus  where 
he  attended  an  advertising  con¬ 
ference.  Herron  retired  last  July 
1  after  52  years’  service  with  the 
Star. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bridgman  Irwin, 
48,  former  Wisconsin  newspaper 
woman,  Oct.  14  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  daughter  of  the  late  Wilbur 
H.  Bridgman,  publisher  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Stanley,  Wis.,  she  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald-Telegram,  was  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Madison  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  and  later  women's 
editor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 

Joseph  Pazen,  74,  Tijuana, 
Mex.  correspondent  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  for 
many  years,  recently  in  a  San 
Diego  hospital. 

■ 

W.  H.  Dodge, 
Sacramento 
Publisher,  Dies 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Dodge,  68,  since  1929 
publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
( Calif. )  Union,  died  at  his  home 
here  Oct.  17  of  a  heart  attack. 

Control  of  the  paper  passes 
to  Mr.  Dodge’s  three  top  execu¬ 
tives:  J.  L.  Rosenberg,  editor; 
C.  E.  Borom,  general  business 
manager,  and  C.  A.  Moore,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Dodge  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  Cleveland,  O.,  at 
the  age  of  15,  when  he  went  to 
work  as  an  office  boy  for  the 
Scripps  •  Howard  organization. 
He  later  became  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  group’s 
central  states  newspapers. 

He  had  been  ill  since  he  suf¬ 
fered  injuries  in  an  automobile 
accident  last  January. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  fimas —  .40  par  lina 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima — $1.00  par  lina 

2  timas —  .90  par  lina 
4  timas —  .80  par  lina 

3  linas  minimum 

Count  approxlmstaljr  Uva,  6  letter 
worda,  one  Una. 

Forme  close  Wednesde,  noon. 
There  is  en  additional  charge  ot 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishin,  A  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Cliurch  Street 
New  York  6.  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUTS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  *  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  West  5tb  St.,  Los  Angeles  IS 
_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Former  President  State  Association 
and  lonj^'time  publisher  with  inside 
opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKUM 
I.  A.  SNYDER,  99^  Braddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City.  California _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
<974  Wilahire  ILvd.  Los  Angeles 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  “  Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 

FLORID.V  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55. 
Melbourne.  Florida. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  opportunities  in  rich 
state  of  Iowa. 

HERMAN  H  KOCH. 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


itit  Sound  investments  in  selected  Pub¬ 
lication  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BEST  weekly  paper  in  Northwest 
in  growing  Washington  city  of  17,000. 
t49.50'0  full  price.  Box  1916,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EAST 

Sunday  weekly — circulation  24,000— 
of  stuck  for  sale. 

Len  Feighner  Agency 
Box  52.  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


FARM  MAGAZINE  and  job  shop  at 
$j0.0U0,  national  circulation,  college 
town.  Also  big  weekly  in  southern 
town:  Indiana  county  seat:  Several 
Michigan  weeklies  including  a  labor 
nil'  lication.  All  sixe  papers — All  over 
U.  S.  A. 

Len  Feighner  Agency. 

Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Weekly  and 
commerciai  printing  plant  in  Eastern 
Seaboard  resort  town.  Equipped  to 
publish  small  dailies  during  season. 
Owner  returning  to  daily  field.  Quick 
action  necessary.  Box  1900,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Ohio  town  of  5,000;  Iowa,  population 
850;  County  seat  in  Indiana;  Sunday 
weekly  in  the  east;  University  town  in 
the  south;  Papers  all  over  the  U.  8. 

FEATURE 

Town  of  1,000  in  South  Dakota, 

$10,000. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  ^ 

FINE  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA  WiEEkT 
LY.  Gross  $35M.  No  competition 
.Asking  $35M.  J.  L.  Stoll,  27ig 
Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  PROFITABLg 
VV'EEKLY,  grossing  $30,000,  with  new 
additional  publication.  Price  $25,000, 
easy  terms;  includes  building;  owner 
called  to  position  on  national  weekly; 
good  opportunity  for  live  publisher 
who  can  act  quickly. 

•  *  * 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
in  city  of  18.500;  with  profitable  out¬ 
side  weekly;  fine  plant;  potential  daily 
field.  Gross  over  $120,000,  good  terms; 
Good  Exclusive  Daily  for  $145, OOo! 

J.  R.  GABBERT  > 

3937  Orange  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY.  Nets 
$15,000.  Price  $40,000.  Half  Cash. 
Box  1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  established  monthly  business 
magasine.  Going  concern.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  salesman  desiring  own  busi¬ 
ness,  or  publisher  desiring  addition^ 
field.  Box  2007,  Editor  &  PiiblisW. 

OHIO 

Old  established  weeklies  listed  and 
ready  for  sale.  Write  to  our  Okie 
Representative,  Arthur  Hoover,  Psuld- 
ing,  Ohio. 

Len  Feighner  Agency. 

Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


OCTOBER  LIST.  99  Dailies,  and  Week¬ 
lies  for  sale.  Free  on  request.  MAT 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

WEEKLY'  FIELD  ready  to  go  daily  is 
outstanding  Southern  California  busi¬ 
ness  center.  Yours  for  $50,000  down, 
Odett  and  Odett,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Cslit 

WESTERN  SPORTS  PUBLICATION 
Lease  or  Sale.  Established  1934, 
Fishing,  hunting,  skiing.  Has  been  s  > 
real  money  maker.  Garcia,  101  W.  ' 
Burnside,  Portland,  Oregon. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

CLIENT  with  $40,000  $ luO.OOO  cssb  ) 
desires  a  prosperous  daily.  What  bars 
you  ?  South's  Newspaper  Agency,  Box 
10.53.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  publisher.  I  have 
$300,000  cash  for  down  payment  on 
good  daily  in  city  where  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  belter  than  average.  Box  I 
1968.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIP.MENT 
For  Sale. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machine  for  21V(* 
sheet  cut. 

Wood  Jr.  Autoplate  Caster  &  Finish¬ 
ing  .Machine  for  15*  plates. 

Hoe  Flat  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes. 
2  and  3-ton  Stereo.  Furnaces,  with  or 
without  Pumps. 

Goss  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Wesel  full  page  Trimmer  with  A.  0. 
motor. 

45-C  Heavy  Duty  Goss  Dry  HsI 
Roller. 

Hoe  converted  Dry  Mat  Roller. 
8-Page  Duplex  -Angle  Bar  Web  Press. 
"Speed"  Electric  Curved  Scorcher. 
New  Hall  Form  'Tables  and  Dump 
Trucks, 

New  Galleys,  nil  sixes,  and  Cabinets. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  \ 

Two  General  Electric  Printing  Press  ^ 
Drives.  100  H.P.  Main  Motors.  7H 

H.  P.  Threading  Motors.  Pries 
$9,573.35  F.  O.  B.  Battle  Creek.  Mich¬ 
igan.  Address  Box  2005,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


40-PAOE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width,  [ 
2244*  cut-off.  Uses  67',  50',  88 H*  | 
1644'  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  widk  | 
one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  bo«  | 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  Im  . 
formMion,  write  Box  1897,  Editor  ■ 
Publisher. 


81  CriTT/^ID.gDTTDfTCtJE'D  S-.  O'i  lOiil 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

PRESS  BARGAIN 

12  p*fe  duplex  flat  bed  complete  with 
Turisble  ipeed  motor,  chssee,  etc.  Per¬ 
fect  condition.  $10,000.  F.  O.  B. 
Available  immediately.  Write  or  wire: 
Bert  F.  Kline,  1814  Murdoch  Street, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pennaylvania. 

FOR  SALE 

Reversible  4th  deck 
and  color  deck  from 
Hoe  four  plate  wide  press. 

23  9/l6  sheet  cut-off 
7/l6"  curved  plates. 

Available  immediately 

Together  or  separately 

Box  2032  Editor  &  Publisher 

ELROD,  .MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. _ 

6  TON  KEMP  metal  pot.  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  raster  and  Autoplate  Shaver. 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph.  Alton,  Ill. 

KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular  pot, 
saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tubular  cast- 
ing  box.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho. _ 

7  LUDLOW  PLAT  top  ateel  mat  cab- 

inets,  $110  each.  CSM  Intertype  with 
3  main  and  one  auxiliary  magazine.  15 
extra  Intertype  mags.  TYPE  &  PRESS 
OP  ILLINOIS,  Inc.,  220  South  Jeffer- 
Bon,  Chicago. _ 

FOR  S.4LE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers,  Radial  -Arm  Routera. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St,,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,000  Single  Wraps  per  hour.  CRAW¬ 
FORD  Sl.NGLE  WRAPPER  now  in 
production.  Write  W'illiam  B.  Ed¬ 
mondson  Co.,  1522  Callowhill  Street, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. _ 

MODEL  25  Linotype.  $2250;  fast 
screws,  2  new  Linolite  mags.,  3  molds, 
gas  pot.  Margach  feeder.  220  A.  C. 
motor.  Sound  condition.  Blakely  Ftg. 
Co.,  418  South  Market  St.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE:  Linotype.  Model  26.  Mix¬ 
er.  Rebuilt.  Excellent  condition.  New- 

ville  Record,  Newville,  PenniylTpnlp. 

FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Pressea 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 

Philadelphia.  Pmnsylvania _ 

FOR  SALE — Four  linotypes  in  first 
rlus  condition  now  being  operated 
daily.  Delivery  can  be  made  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Two  model  14's  serial  No. 
34236.  22393  and  two  model  8’s  serial 
No.  29786  and  37865R.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  sold  to  allow  replace¬ 
ments  in  line  with  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  Machines  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  till  October  20th.  Full  particulars 
and  prices  sent  on  request  to  Supt. 
Ledger-Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  SOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Dnplax  or  Goss  Flatbeda,  Duplex 
Ihbulart  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Ossa,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrieal 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
fonnerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years. 
Mil  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconain 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  preas 
drivea  and  control  panela,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AO.  complete  with  reaiatora 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21% 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  snd  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


32-PAOE  HOE  PRESS,  2  deck,  double 
width  with  double  folder,  21Mt-inch 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount¬ 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  has 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re¬ 
gister  between  cylinders.  AH  rollers 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  ^od  condition. 
Metor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Cline-Westinghouae  drive  with  silent 
chain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
volt  60-cycle  3  phase.  Speed  about 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No¬ 
vember  and  will  sell  F.  O.  B.  trucks 
or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  extend  monthly  payments 
if  desired.  This  press  is  now  running 
dsil^  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  and  is  being  replaced 
with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  The 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


GOSS  PKES.'^KS— Single  Width 
Single  width,  decker  type;  24-page, 
23  9  16”  sheet-rut;  :t2-page,  23  9/16” 
sheet  cut. 

GOSS  PRESSES— Double  Width 
32-page,  2214"  sheet-cut;  Sextuple, 
21t4”  sheet-cut ;  Sextuple,  2244” 
sheet-cut. 

GOSS  PRESSES— Unit  Type 
9  units  and  3  folders.  23  9/16”  sheet- 
cut  ;  2  upper  formers  and  3  sets  of 
angle  bars  behind  each  folder. 

GOSS  MAGAZINE  AND 

COLOR  PRESSES 

32-page  Peerless  magazine  press;  12- 
pylinder  color  press;  two  model  39P 
Goss  presses. 

GOSS  TWINNED 
COX-O-TYPE  PRESSES 
Complete  equipment;  available  60 
days. 

HOE  PRESSES— Decker  Type 
40-page.  2244*  sheet-cut;  Sextuple, 
2244*  sheet-cut;  Octuple  21*4*  sheet- 
cut:  three  double  .Sextiiiiles,  2144* 
ibeet-cnt. 

SCOTT  PRESSES 

24-ii8ge  Scott  Speed  King;  24-page, 
22 %*  sheet-cut;  six  Scott  floor  fed 
type,  multi  units,  23  9' 16*  sheet-cut. 

DUPLEX  12-PAGE  FLATBED 
Complete  with  variable  speed  motor, 
chases,  etc. 

AH  the  above  presses  are  available 
immediately  on  or  before  January  1, 
1949.  Motors  and  stereo  available. 
Used  stereotype  maeliinery  of  all  des- 
rriptions  available.  W’rile  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
George  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  TH. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Page  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.O. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16*  cutoff,  with  spot  color. 
AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  A — a.c.  motor. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Anglebar  model — A.C.  Drive 


GOSS  STRAIOHTLINE 
22 44 'inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

2244*  cutoff,  Hoe  3-ann  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  bp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  0-1132 
•  ’able  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  snd 
<heets.  AH  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merehanti’  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone;  CHelses  2-4603. 


NEWiSPRINT  in  all  roll  siset  for  Im- 
nediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
inality,  Csnsdian  and  American 
vhite,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
lewsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
'’’.O.B.  New  York  or  Csnsds.  News- 
rint  svailsble  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
•er  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRE88 
New  York  City 


OFFERING 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
standard  Quality — 32-Ib.  basis,  any 
ize  you  desire  for  immediate  or  de- 
ayed  shipment.  GUARANTEED  aim 
.nd  quality  to  your  order,  at  a  very 
ittractive  price. 

HAMER  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
TRADING  CO. 

t9  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York 
HAnover  2-0165 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Up  to  10,000  tons 
Made  to  your  order 
Any  size,  any  shipping  date. 

Available  to  Publishers  only. 

Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  Co 
370  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

NOTE: 

Allred  Horn,  formerly  of 
79  WaJI  Street,  is  now 
associated  with  us. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

$173  PER  TON  F.O.B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sisei. 
200  Tons  Monthly. 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO..  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  aqnip- 
nent,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
«nd  long  distance  servica. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

800  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
_ Tel.:  MAln  2-2281 _ 

4ACHINISTS — Diamantling,  nsoving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta. 
*epairt,  maintenance,  aerviee  nation- 
vide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

.15  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  62 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
Standard  or  tabloid  size. 

Box  1986.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DOUBLE  WIDTH,  21!4”  cut  off,  unit 
type,  Hoe  or  Goss.  Please  give  serial 
number,  price,  and  date  available.  Box 
2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  WIDTH  HOE  or  Goss  four 
decks,  21J4*  cut-off.  Please  give 
serial  number,  prire,  and  date  avail- 
able.  Box  2026.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  pres¬ 
ses,  Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses.  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
The  Mezo-Steele  Company,  400  _Weit 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  IHinoia. 

Phone.  ANdover  6497. _ 

WANTED  GAS  OR  OIL  fired  Remalt 
pot,  1500  to  2000  pound  capacity, 
equipped  with  bottom  draw  off  raWa 
for  casting  pigs.  Reno  Evening  Oaa- 
ette,  Reno,  Nevada. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Megezine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
_ Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Mats 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  1964,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED 

'fewspaper  Presses  of  e^ery  dstcrip* 
ion.  Linotypes  snd  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  *  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
:2,  Pennaylvania. 


WANTED — 16  to  24  page  rotary 
press;  2244”  entoff  witb  itereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  detailed  information  and 
lest  price  in  answer.  General  Newa- 
papera,  Ine.,  Box  760,  Qadiden,  Ala. 
WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  psgee 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
4144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  snd  price*.  Box  1042. 
'ditor  A  Publiiher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ACTIVE  PARTNER  wanted  with 
$.3,000  for  half  interest  in  established 
Queens,  (New  York)  weekly;  no 
shop.  Box  2019.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DARK  rooms  snd  office,  sise  630 
square  feet,  for  sale.  Fully  equipped 
for  press  or  commercial  processing 
and  printing.  Stainless  steel  sink. 
Centrally  located  mid  town  New  York. 
Low  rental.  Box  1983,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  23.  1948 


es 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ROTARY  PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Complete  Circular  mnd  Newspaper 
Printing  Plant  Fur  Sale.  1947  Volume 
close  to  $300,000.  Present  capacity 
can  easily  be  doubled.  Located  in 
Mid-West.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
jected.  Box  3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDEKTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FORMKR  FOREION  correspondent 
leavinfT  months  private  trip  Europe 
early  November,  wishes  contact  news* 
paper  interested  in  special  on-the-spot 
features.  Box  1994,  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


HERE'S  A  BIBLE  FEATURE  THAT 
IS  MAKING  PHENOMENAL  GAINS 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  over  80  daily 
newspapers  in  the  D.  8.  and  Canada 
are  rernlarly  scheduling  the  Roy  L. 
Smith  .Weekly  Bible  Lessons.  Wbyt 
Becanse  they  are  superbly  written  and 
based  upon  the  outlines  approved  and 
used  by  40  Protestant  denominations. 
For  proof  sheet  and  price,  write: 
Philip  0.  Landers.  The  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  203 
North  Wabash,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

newspaper  services 

GENE  NASH 
JOB  GETTING  SERVICES 

(Former  N.  Y.  Editorial  Placement 
Specialist) 

IXDIVinrAL  .lOII  PKOMOTICN 

PERSCNALLY  SI’PKRVLSED 
•lOB  GETTING  CA.MPAIGNS 

PROMOTIONAL  RESUMES 

STEADY  DIRECTION  FOR 
DURATION  OF  YOUR  JOB  HUNT 
PRIVATE  CONSULTATIONS 

Tel:  PE  6-2333.  10-4  p.iii.  or  write: 
Box  Nnmlier  2025.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUICK  .SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  prollts. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  lip.s  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotincal  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  vVrite  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  afternoon  daily  with  over  11,000 
.ABC  circulation.  Long  established 
paper  in  growing  town.  Salary  and 
eommission  has  been  averaging  about 
$100.00  a  week.  Give  references  and 
reasons  for  wanting  to  change.  Write 

Box  1979.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALES.MAN  —  experi¬ 
enced  in  real  t-state  and  automotive 
field  wanted  for  New  York  State  even¬ 
ing  daily.  Opiiortunity  for  man  able  to 
sell  to  advance  to  Assistant  CAM. 
Write  giving  age,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  exiM'cted.  Box  1996,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

DISPLAY'  -Advertising  Man  with  gen¬ 
eral  experience  by  paper  in  Central 
Indiana  City  of  approximately  40,000. 
Good  position  for  competent  young 
man  aeeking  permanent  connection. 
Give  details  and  starting  salary.  Box 

2004.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  for 
Sunday  only  newspaper.  Give  complete 
details.  Address  Advertising  Director. 
Star.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Enthusiastic,  top  aelling  producer 
—  IN  CLASSIFIED  — 
who  feela  ready  to  aaaume  greater  re- 
spouaibility,  wanted  in  the  claaaified 
department  of  an  important  daily  pa¬ 
per  within  50  milea  of  New  Y’ork  City. 
Thia  ia  THE  OPPORTUNITY  for  the 
right  person,  with  salary  and  advance¬ 
ment  commenaurate  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity.  Write  P.  0.  Box  1532,  Patcraon, 
X.  J. _ 


EXPERIENCED  and  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  South  Coast  News, 
semi-weekly,*  Laguna  Beach,  California. 
Write  or  wire  W.  W.  Ottaway,  pub- 
Usher, 

NEWSPAPER  advertising 
S.VLKSMAN  .  .  .  Permanent  aituatiou. 
.Aflvnncement  will  be  based  entirely  on 
your  sales  ability.  Large  Mid-Western 
eily.  Experience  desirable.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Give  full 
details.  Box  2003.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  open  in  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  of  Idaho's  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper:  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  newspaper  or  agency 
advertising.  Salary  $65.00  per  week, 
plus  liberal  expense  allowance.  Mnst 
be  under  35  years  of  age  and  be  able 
to  produce  in  rompetitive  selling.  Po¬ 
sition  rnnat  be  filled  by  October  25th. 
Wire  or  telephone  Advertising  Man- 
ager,  Poeatello  Post,  Pocatello.  Idaho. 

SALESMAN — advertising  for  an  up 
and  coming  weekly,  vicinity  New  Y'ork 
City.  Future  excellent.  Opportunity 
for  right  man  to  acquire  part  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  Box  1998,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  to  replace  key  man  with 
firm  ten  years.  Must  he  capable  on 
l.'iyoiitt  and  selling.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  averages  $100  weekly.  J.  C. 
I’liiilips,  Borger  News-Herald,  Borger, 
Texas. 

VOUNO  MAN.  COME  WEST— Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  Independent,  daily,  wants 
advertising  manager  who  knows  the 
angles,  can  sell.  Immediate  opening. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

.AGGRESSIVE  assistant  circulation 
manager  for  13.000  midwest  daily.  Ex- 
i-elleiit  opportunity  to  take  full  charge 
ill  time.  Must  he  producer.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Write  experience  first 
letter.  Box  1977.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  expanding  city.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  6.000  cireulation,  27  city 
carriers.  Prefer  man  who  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  and  is  ready  to  step  into  bet¬ 
ter  joli.  Housing  available.  Norman 
Transcript.  Norman.  Oklahoma. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MAN  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  operating  through 
adult  carriers.  State  qualifieatinna  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1867,  Editor  A 
Pnldisher. 


WANTED.  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  street  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Age  30  to  35.  Starting  salary 
*100  a  week.  Send  details  to  Box 
2035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Y'OUXG  MAN  with  some  circulation 
experience  for  circulation  manager  of 
South  Coast  News.  Laguna  Beach, 
California.  published  semi-weekly. 
3200  paid  circulation. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.ARE  Y’OU  seasoned  reporter  or  desk 
man  who  would  like  to  grow  with 
tri-weckly  jilanning  daily  before  year's 
end  !  If  so,  write  background,  experi¬ 
ence.  n  fiTences.  salary  requirements, 
to  the  Bakersfi'ld  Press,  901  19th, 
Biikcrsfield.  California. 


EDITOR — Small  Pennsylvania  daily 
seeking  youthful  and  ambitioua  man 
with  executive  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  build  paper  and  self. 
Write  Box  1920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  alert  wire  editor, 
able  to  think  in  headlines  and  con¬ 
dense  AP  leased  wire  report  into  read¬ 
able  front  page.  Tell  age,  experience, 
marital  and/or  draft  status,  political 
affiliations,  references  in  reply.  Good 
salary.  .Annual  bunas.  Box  2012,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  news  man  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  local  newa  coverage 
for  daily  paper  ia  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  City  of  20,000.  State  education, 
experience,  family  stntna,  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  1931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GOOD  opportunity  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter  on  outstanding  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urb  of  Cliicagu.  Should  have  car.  Write 
full  details.  P.  O.  Box  150,  LsUrange, 

lllinoia. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR.  Experience 
in  editing,  make-up,  writing  necessary. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Location 
Central  Wisconsin.  Send  outline  of 
qualifications.  Box  1935,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

IN  HK.AHT  of  middle  west,  after  daily 
wants  reporter  with  experience,  who 
can  write  some  sports  and  general 
news.  Good  hours,  conditions  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Tell  all,  first  letter.  Box  2011, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  WANTED: 

Young  man  with  ability  who  desires 
to  become  assistant  to  Editor  of  small 
town  daily  newspaper  as  soon  as  he 
can  qualify.  Excellent  position  if  you 
want  to  make  this  town  your  home 
town  for  years  to  come  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Write  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — for  newa  and 
commercial  work  on  medium  sixed 
morning  paper  in  West.  Take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  photography  depsrt- 
nient.  Box  1933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  also  copy  desk  man. 
Must  have  some  experience.  Write 
fully  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  etc.,  to  Managing  Editor, 
N'ews-Trihune.  Galveston,  Texas. _ 

STATE  EDITOR  with  experience  in 
handling  country  correspondence  and 
ability  to  build  news  sources  in  tight 
midwest  community.  Would  appreciate 
inforaiation  regarding  age,  experience, 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  2013, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TAA'O  EDITION  newspaper  in  good 
midwest  city  25,000  wants  alert,  ex¬ 
perienced  man  for  police,  general 
news.  Good  salary,  annual  bonus. 
Housing  tough  but  working  conditions 
pleasant.  Give  experieiiec,  age,  etc., 
first  letter.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishcr,  _ 

WRITER-ARTIST 

Nation  wide  association  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  area  needs  writer  who  can 
double  in  art  work.  Must  have  several 
years'  experience  in  new.spaper  or 
magazine  writing.  Salary  based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Send 
|•ompIcte  record  of  education,  business 
exi)erience.  age.  marital  status  and 
dati-  available  for  employmoiit.  Box 
2624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


N'KWSPAPKR  nnd  AHC  nffilinted  Rtn- 
fion  in  Cnsppr.  Wyomintr,  desires  aff- 
jrressive,  Rteady  time  salesman.  Salary 
and  enmmlssion.  Market  had  hisrhest 
natifMial  ])erfrntne«*  craiii  in  sales  in 
"i'^ntemher.  llralthfiil.  dry  climate. 
Winter  and  summer  sports.  Permanent. 
Write  romph’te  details  to  KVOC,  Rox 
2090.  rasper.  Wyoming. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


DO  YOU  AVANT  TO  LOCATE  IN 
GRANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF 
Ad  operator,  steady  job.  old  Southern 
California  daily.  Give  complete  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter,  salary  expected, 
etc  Open  shop.  Register,  Santa  Ana. 
California  _ 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  working  fore¬ 
man  on  afternoon  pai)er,  town  of  12,- 
000.  Central  New  York.  Four  machine, 
union  shop.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Si>lendid  salary.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Write  Box  2030,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislicr. _ , 

MACHINIST  OPERATOR:  Immediate 
opening  for  competent  man  in  four 
machine  union  shop.  37V5  hour  week, 
excidlent  salary,  central  New  York. 
Town  of  12,000.  Write  Box  2031. 
Editor  Sc  Puhlisher, _ 

STERFIOTYPK  foreman  wanted  for 
new'  tubular  Duplex  equipment  in  fine 
Texas  city.  Good  pay,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  contract  shop.  Box 
1990.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHAN1CAL~  f 

WANTED:  STEREOTYPE  forem*,  I 

large  New  England  daily.  Writa  Bn  I 
1985,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  tg,  I 

perience  and  present  salary, _ I 

W ANTED — competent  newspaper  I 
graver.  Small,  modem  plant  operated  I 
in  conjunction  with  northweat’t  fut-  7 
est  growing  daily.  Would  eoniidtr 
lease  to  man  of  proven  ability  and  rt, 
liability.  Write,  wire  or  call  PocateUs 
Post,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


LITERARY  ACEWCT  Sa[viq~~ 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Artl. 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  msrketed. 
Berths  KIsusner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  M.T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  general 
manager,  39,  college  graduate.  1$  b 
yeara’  experience  local,  national  nevi-  b 
paper  management,  now  available. 
Wife  also  experienced  newspaper  wie 
man.  Box  1939,  Editor  A  Publiihe?  i 
A  U  DITOR-OIBce  Manager,  11  yean' 
experience.  Age  31,  family  man.  Box 
1942.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  A5«D  ADVERTISIN6 
M.YNAGER  with  enviable  record  seeks 
position  ill  10-25.M  field.  Present  job 
assures  lifetime  security  hut  in  limit¬ 
ed  field.  Will  send  complete  resume  t» 
publisher  who  wants  sound  growth  ia 
lineage  and  dollars.  Age  35.  Family. 
Box  2000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  ex-owner  and 
manager  of  midwest  weekly,  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  advertising  saleswoman  oa 
eastern  daily,  desires  to  return  to 
weekly  field.  Prefer  administrative 
and  or  sales  position  on  weekly  with 
good  job  department  where  experience 
ill  job  work,  linotyping,  and  stereo- 
tyiiiiig  may  also  be  obtained.  Special 
preference  given  to  small  weekly 
which  eventually  may  be  available  for 
lease  with /or  option  to  buy.  Box 
1991.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MERRITT  F.  RIBLETT 
General  Manager  Ohio  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  25,000  eireiilntion.  25  years'  ex- 
perienee  with  small  city  and  metro- 
liolitan  papers.  Good  health,  family  ) 
man.  high  grade  referenees.  Write 
M.  F.  Riblett,  434  Overlook  Road, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


20  YE-IR.S  well-rounded  advertising 
and  selling.  Paper,  radio,  agency,  ad¬ 
vertiser.  National,  local.  Age  41.  de¬ 
sires  opiiortiiiiity  southwest.  Harry 
Biirdiek.  2021  NW  26  th.  Oklahoma 

City,  Oklahoma. _ 

COl'Y'WRITER  wants  chance  to  do 
cr'iitive  work  in  agency  or  industrial 
advertising  dcpnrlnicnt.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lioiise  organ.  Have  newspaper 
ailverlising  experience.  B.  A.  degree. 
Was  in  upper  lO'Ti  of  graduating 
class.  Location  not  important — future 
is!  Box  1981,  Editor  A  Piililislier. 
CLASSIFIED  Manager.  Young  woman. 
College  graduate.  Experienced.  A-1 
salesman.  Good  producer.  Hard  worker. 
Give  full  details  in  lat  letter.  Box 

1973,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  Salesman,  experienced,  good 
at  copy,  layout,  sales.  Young,  married. 
Now  employed  New  York  City  area 
daily  of  40.000.  Box  1969,  Editor  $ 

PiOdisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 15  years  ex¬ 
perience;  age  38;  married:  capable; 
ambitious:  $60-$70.  Box  1972,  Editor 

A  Puhlisher. _ 

YOUN'G,  experienced,  successful  ad¬ 

vertising  salesman  looking  for  rosni-  \ 
ger  ioh.  Now  well  employed,  bat  / 
Tiiibifioits.  Box  1988,  Editor  A  Pub-  J 
lisher.  j 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  age  38.  mar¬ 
ried  11  years'  experience.  All  phase#, 
A.  B.  C.,  Little  Merchant  Plan,  etc. 
Available  at  once.  A-1  referencee.  Box 

1894.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ _ 

WELL  qualified  circulation  mnn,  M 
years  experience  nil  phases  smu 
greater  opportunity.  Presently  OH 
age  40.  married,  south  preferred.  Box 
1925,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 
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- SffUATiONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAOEK  OR  AS¬ 
SISTANT — Now  with  lartte  Southern 
MES  is  Assistant  State  Circulation 
Msnsiter.  15  years'  experience  in  all 
nhsses  of  newspaper  circulation.  Ten 
Tears  with  present  employer,  excellent 
rerord  and  references.  A«te  33,  mar¬ 
ried  one  chiid.  Further  details,  refer¬ 
ences  and  photo  upon  request.  Box 
0006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  1  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


cisco,  California.  .Vvailahle  .Tanuarj 
Box  2014,  Editor  &  Pahlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ EDITORIAL _ 

t  good  news  editor 

\V4.\TS  GOOD  DESK  JOB  ON 
NEW  YOKK  STATE  DAILY 
•'Fast,  competent,  extremely  product 
ive.  dependable,  excellent  slot  man.* 
Box  1982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


able  newspaperwoman,  re¬ 
porter,  features,  rewrite,  desk,  wants 
fob  west  of  Rockies.  Experience  in- 
clndea  work  in  Britain,  Europe,  Far 
East,  South  America.  University  A.  B. 
Afte  38.  References.  Box  1918,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


ANYWHERE,  anything;  want  start  in 
news  field:  journalism  grad,  veteran; 
wage  second'  'y.  want  experience.  Box 
1876.  Edito’  &  Publisher. 


ANYWHERE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
Journalism  grad,  24,  vet,  publicity  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  start  with  small  daily. 
Excellent  background,  references.  Box 
18.S2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  from  January  next  and 
preferably  in  AVashington,  newspaper¬ 
woman  now  covering  Washington  for 
one  world's  largest  national  dailies. 
Widest  experience  editorial,  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  radio-commentary,  magazines, 
publicity  and  piililic  relations.  Box 
21121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


liKO.VUER  horizons  sought  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Three  years  gen¬ 
eral  experience  on  daily.  A.  B.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Know  how  to  work  without  as¬ 
signments.  First  class  references.  Box 

2"01.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BUSINES.S  PAPER  EDITOR 
Exceptional  Jinn  Available.  Able  to 
take  full  charge  niontlily  or  weekly. 
Furcefiil  writer.  Widely  itiformed  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions.  Young.  Box  1993, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CAN  A'OU  USE  MEt 
24,  Vet.,  single;  B.  A.;  M.  A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  in  English;  prefer  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut,  lint  will  go  anywhere. 

Box  1975,  Editor  &  Piililishcr. _ 

C.VPABLE  reporter-photographer,  edi¬ 
tor  with  weekly  experience,  seeks  spot 
on  East  coast  small  daily,  house  organ, 
etc.  Young,  single,  veteran.  A.  B.  Own 
car,  Bov  I9.~)2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  editor  top  notch  small  city  daily 
want!  awitch  to  metropolitan  paper. 
Will  itart  sa  reporter.  Ready  after  de¬ 
cent  notice.  State  salary.  Box  1910, 

Editor  4  Pnbliaher, _ 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  some  news¬ 
paper  experience.  B.  J.  Missouri,  also 
A.  B,  French  and  English,  24,  single. 

reporting  or  copyreading  job 
m  daily.  J.  B.  Rollins,  Mores 

“iwU_Cohimbia^__MissourL _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD.,  B.  .A.  English  plus 
1  year  of  medical  college,  28.  single. 
-No  experience.  Desires  work  in  news¬ 
paper  or  allied  field.  Available  after 
Oceember.  Box  1976,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Inher. _ 

Copy  editor  or  Retiorter:  Fast,  ac- 
furale  on  desk;  good  on  make-up; 
near,  concise  writer;  able  photogra¬ 
pher;  MU  Graduate;  SDX;  editor  col- 
lege  paper;  26;  veteran;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPETENT  COPYREADEK.  31. 
single,  eight  years'  experience  east¬ 
ern  metropolitan  dailies,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  would  consider  change.  Fast, 
accurate,  reliable;  excellent  references. 
Box  1987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADEK — 20  years'  experience 
editorial  work.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2018.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPEND.ABLE,  seasoned  deskman,  44, 
now  telegraph  editor  handling  4  wire 
services  leading  40,000  circulation 
morning  paper  desires  responsible 
desk,  telegraph,  slot  or  swing  assign¬ 
ment.  afternoon  field,  clean  record, 
make-up  prize  winner,  top  references. 
Box  1989.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  alert  journalism  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Wants  experience  badly.  Vet.  22. 
.SDX.  Box  1999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  small  insolvent  daily  open 
to  offers.  Mature,  qualified,  sober, 
college  graduate,  single.  Location  no 
deterrent.  Box  2008,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPEIRIENCED  music  editor,  critic, 
with  wide  acquaintance  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field,  desirea  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  daily  paper 
or  magazine,  where  increased  public 
interest  in  music  is  recognized  and 
department  can  he  built  up  and  ex¬ 
panded.  Box  1965,  Editor  &  Pnb- 


EXI'ERIENUED  desk,  rewrite  or  re¬ 
porting.  8  years  with  dailies,  press 


KE.NTI'RE  WRITER:  good  looking, 
most  presentable — not  that  it  matters 
much — hut  so  many  seem  to  care. 
Canadian.  32.  single,  sober,  ‘slow, 
painstaking;  seeks  feature  job.  Ex¬ 
perienced  weekly  and  daily,  speeinity; 
general  interest  features.  Own  new 
ear.  Now  employed  in  Connectient. 
Excellent  nnsolirited  references  and 
saniiiles  gladly  furnished.  Box  1995, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FE.ATURE  WRITER.  8  years  editorial 
experience,  (News  and  Digest  maga¬ 
zines).  wants  to  locate  now  on  medium 
sized  daily  newspaper  in  feature  or  ed¬ 
itorial  capacity.  Slarried.  Box  1941, 
Editor  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  Correspondent.  Swiss  now 
in  New  York  ■writing  English.  7  years’ 
experience  thronghoiit  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Balkans,  including  four  for 
U.  P.  and  TIME,  seeks  reporter  or 
desk  position  on  U.  ,S.  daily  to  eom- 
nlete  his  American  education.  Box 
1961.  Editor  ,1;  Publisher. 


OKORGT.VN,  now  general  news  report¬ 
er  on  N.  C.  .semi-weekly,  wants  spot 
on  daily  in  or  near  Georgia.  Nlereer 
journalism  graduate.  Navy  veteran, 
single.  26.  Gainer  Bryan.  Jr.,  128 
('caven  Street.  Beaufort,  X,  C. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER 

Wants  stimulating  job  with  newspaper 
or  wire  service  hnrean  anywhere  in 
United  States,  .lonrnalism  degree.  5 
years  top-Highf  experience.  Box  2023. 
'•'ditor  &  Piihlisher. _ 

HARD  DRIVING 

.Ambitious,  Unafraid  of  work,  experi¬ 
ence  limited,  ability  to  learn  unbound-  I 
ed,  B.  S.  .Tnnrnalism,  economies.  Will 
go  anywliere.  Salary  unimportant.  Box 
1 9 to.  E'd'tor  k  Publisher, _ 

fS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything?  Newspaperwoman.  40.  now 
einpioyed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  1849. 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

JOBHOPPER,  tired  of  climbing  from 
one  editorial  job  to  anotlier  on  small 
dailies,  seeks  permanent  enpyreading. 
etc.,  on  large  daily.  College  graduate, 
able,  accurate.  Box  '2010.  Editor  & 
Piihlisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  26,  veteran, 
exiierience,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Box 
1962,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  23,  seeks 
s|iot  with  small  city  publication  Some 
daily  experience.  Accurate,  news- 
nosey,  hard  working,  anxious  to  learn. 
Box  1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

M.AN.AOING  EDITOR  wants  same  or 
editorial  writing  post,  preferably  in 
West.  Farm  paper  experience.  Box 
2029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  "JOLRNALIST”  but  a  darned 
good  reporter.  Now  handling  top-tlight 
general^  assignments  on  Medium-sized 
P.M.  Especially  interested  in  spot  on 
Metropolitan  Newspaper.  Single.  Box 
2034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  with  lo  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  city  desk  and  5  years  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  wants  job  as  feature 
writer  or  woman's  editor  in  town  of 
100.000  or  more.  Age  36,  Unencum¬ 
bered.  Box  2036.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree,  I'i  years’  experience,  9  months 
police  licat.  9  months  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2015,  Editor 
A  Pnhlislier, 


REPORTER,  wide  foreign  experience, 
including  2!j  years  with  large  New 
York  newspaper,  seeks  position  as  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man  with  large,  me¬ 
dium  daily,  possibility  tie-in  with 
paper  owned  radio  station  as  “world 
news  broadcaster’ ’.  Box  2016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  single,  now  employed 
wants  spot  on  Midwestern  Daily.  Four 
years’  experience,  college.  Box  2017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  or  copyreader,  28,  two 
years’  experience.  city-side  and 
sports.  Box  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  alert,  ambitious,  capable,  26, 
single,  college,  references.  Have  ear. 
Box  1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  REPORTER  with  Yankee 
education  wants  news  and  feature 
work  on  small  daily  in  Northeast  or 
Middlewest.  Navy  veteran,  single,  21, 
A.  B.  in  English,  weekly  experience  in 
all  departments.  Box  1932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEETH — reportorial,  that  is,  already- 
cut  by  this  young  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  wants  reporting 
or  re-write  job  with  daily.  Has  spent 
'48  writing  newscasts,  covering  stor¬ 
ies  for  5,000-watt,  network -affiliated 
station.  Worked  '48  GOP,  Democratic 
conventions.  Has  sold  to  magazines, 
trade  jonrnals.  Edited  college  paper, 
could  handle  copy  desk,  tele¬ 
graph,  sports  jobs.  Honor  student. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  winner.  Single, 
will  consider  all  offers.  Box  1980,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY^ 


REPORTER,  three  years  midwestern 
dailies.  General,  beats,  features,  sports, 
radio,  aviation.  Young,  single,  college. 
Will  travel.  Box  1950,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


SPORTS  writer  17  years  in  Inter¬ 
mountain  West,  wants  chance  on  West 
Coast.  Age  3‘2,  sober,  married,  with 
two  kids.  Best  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  background  of 
4  years  with  newswire  service,  copy 
editing,  reporting  and  rewrite.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  city  preferred.  Box  2022, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman.  all  phases  of  city  room  work 
on  metropolitan  and  large  dailies 
wants  position  as  all  around  reporter, 
feature  writer.  Box  1992,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 


WANTED:  A  START 
Recent  college  grad.  24,  vet,  soma 
writing  experience,  will  go  anywhere; 
want  job  in  news  field.  Box  1971, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


WOMAN  department  editor,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  all  fields — society, 
fashions,  features,  general  news,  edi¬ 
torial  page — now  employed,  wants 
more  responsible  job.  Expert  on  city 
desk  and  make-up.  Top-tlight  daily 
btickgronnd.  Some  experience  editing 
small  town  daily.  Go  anywhere  (well, 
almost).  .Address  “Kay”  No.  9 
Second  Street.  Saiisnlito.  California. 

WRITER,  woman,  wants  permanent 
ioh  on  small  or  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper,  anywhere,  moderate  salary  to 
start.  Has  been  writing  articles  for 
popular  magazines;  researching _  for 
'mportant  magazine  articles:  editing 
trade  journals.  Intelligent,  reliable, 
’vidf»ly  traveled.  Box  1943,  Editor  a 
Piihlisher,  _ _ 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  several  years*  experi¬ 
ence  city  news,  features,  radio  column, 
copy  desk.  Box  1926.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

PRESSROOM  or  combination  stereo¬ 
type  anil  pressroom  foreman.  2()  years 
experience  on  all  kinds  of  equipment. 
Can  produce  prize  winning  paper. 
Married,  sober,  reliable,  best  of  refer- 
i  ences.  Box  1984.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


CLOSING  OUT 

all  of  the  remaining 

MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT  of 

THE  SEATTLE  STAR 
1309  SEVENTH  AVE _ SEATTLE  I.  WASH. 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCITPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  V2  color  deck,  end 
feed,  double  folder,  23  9 '16"  cut-oflf. 
AC  Drive. 

STEREO  DEPT, 

8  ton  Oil  Metal  Furnace 
AVood  Jr.  Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

1 — Model  D  3/3  Intertype 
5 — Model  C3  Intertypes 
20 — Extra  Magazines 
50 — Fonts  of  Mats 
Vandercook  325-A  Proof  Press 
Display  Type  Cabinets,  with  as¬ 
sortment  of  Foundry  Type. 
Miscellaneous  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


500  F’ifth  Avenue, 


New  York  18,  N.  T. 


(  Mr.  Ben  Shulman  is  now  on  the  pre  mises  in  Seattle, 
Telephone:  Seneca  8064.) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

WILLIAM  SIMON,  general 


counsel  of  the  Capehart  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  told 
the  gathering  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Milwaukee  recently 
that  f.o.b.  mill  is  the  only  pric¬ 
ing  policy  considered  above  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  FTC.  “Consider¬ 
able  doubt  is  now  cast  upon  the 
legality  of  all  uniform  delivered 
price  systems,  all  uniform  zone 
price  systems  and  freight  ab¬ 
sorption  by  sellers  in  order  to 
meet  the  lower  price  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  whose  plant  is  located 
closer  to  the  customer,”  he  said. 

How  right  he  was  at  the  time 
is  now  demonstrated  by  a  “no¬ 
tice  to  the  staff”  of  the  FTC 
from  Otis  B.  Johnson,  secretary, 
concerning  Commission  policy 
on  geographic  pricing  practices. 

Newsprint,  the  newspaper’s 
largest  single  item  of  expense 
outside  of  labor,  is  sold  on  a 
zone  basis.  Although  it  has  not 
yet  been  established  what  effect 
U.  S.  trade  regulations  might 
have  on  companies  operating  be¬ 
yond  the  Canadian  border,  these 
FTC  policies  have  a  bearing  on 
the  whole  U.  S.  business  econ¬ 
omy  and  are  worth  discussing 
here. 

#  *  • 

MR.  JOHNSON’S  memo  to  the 

FTC  staff  of  Oct.  12  states: 

“It  is  conceivable  that  any 
geographic  pricing  practice  may 
be  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
eliminate  competition.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  geographic 
pricing  practices  are  used  for 
these  purposes  is  one  of  fact  in 
particular  cases.” 

After  stating  “there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  inherently  suggestive  of  col¬ 
lusion  in  f.o.b.  mill  pricing,”  the 
memo  says:  “The  types  of  pric¬ 
ing  practices  which  can  be  read¬ 
ily  used  for  collusive  purposes 
are  those  which  can  readily 
produce  identical  delivered 
prices — e.g.,  basing  point  sys¬ 
tems,  systems  of  freight  equali¬ 
zation,  and  uniform  delivered 
prices  in  zones  or  throughout 
the  nation.  To  be  an  instrument 
of  collusive  pricing,  any  of 
these  methods  of  price  quota¬ 
tion  must  be  in  general  use  in 
an  industry,  so  that  competitors 
using  it  arrive  at  identical  re¬ 
sults.” 

In  other  words,  any  industry 
which,  as  a  whole,  uses  any 
pricing  nractice  other  than  f.o.b. 
mill  is  immediately  suspected  of 
collusion.  But,  of  course,  says 
the  Commission,  that  is  not 
proof.  “Though  the  use  of  a 
similar  geographic  pricing  prac¬ 
tice  is  consistent  with  collusive 
price  fixing,  it  is  not  conclusive 
proof  of  collusion.  The  simple 
types  of  pricing  practice,  such 
as  establishment  of  delivered 
prices  which  do  not  differ  at 
different  delivery  points,  may 
be  adopted  and  observed  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  sellers  who,  in 
spite  of  this  element  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  their  price  structure, 
follow  divergent  price  policies 
and  do  not  in  fact  agree  upon 


prices  nor  match  delivered  prices 
to  their  customers.” 

The  Commission  says  the  same 
thing  later  in  another  way: 
“Freight  absorption  by  a  single 
seller,  accompanied  by  recipro¬ 
cal  absorption  by  one  or  more 
competitors,  but  not  accompanied 
by  reciprocal  absorption  such  as 
creates  a  pattern  of  pricing  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  industry  or  in 
a  significant  part  thereof  with 
resultant  matching  of  delivered 
price  quotations,  raises  no  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  FTC  Act.” 

What  the  Commission  is  try¬ 
ing  to  say  is  that  one  company 
can  adopt  the  .same  zone  or  bas¬ 
ing  point  pricing  practice  as  its 
competitor.  As  long  as  it  doesn’t 
charge  the  same  as  the  com¬ 
petitor  its  skirts  are  clear. 

•  •  • 

’THE  PAY  off  comes  in  the  FTC 

memo  when  it  quotes  the 
Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case,  also 
mentioned  in  Milwaukee  by  Mr. 
Simon.  A  circuit  court  has 
agreed  with  the  Commission  on 
this  one.  Mr.  Johnson’s  FTC 
staff  notice  states: 

“The  Commission  found,  and 
the  circuit  court  agreed,  that  ad¬ 
herence  to  an  industry-wide  bas¬ 
ing  point  formula,  with  the 
knowledge  that  other  concerns 
are  adhering  to  it  also,  consti¬ 
tutes  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
FTC  Act  by  the  individual  ad¬ 
hering  companies  when  price 
competition  is  thereby  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  describe  this  state  of 
facts  as  a  price  conspiracy  on 
the  principle  that,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enterprises  follow  a  paral¬ 
lel  course  of  action  in  the  knowl- 
eldge  and  contemplation  of  the 
fact  that  all  are  acting  alike, 
they  have,  in  effect,  formed  an 
agreement. 

(You  are  guilty  if  you  do  it 
knowing  your  competitor  is  al¬ 
ready  doing  it.  1 

“Instead  of  phrasing  its  charge 
in  this  way,  the  Commission 
chose  to  rely  on  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  economic  effect  of  iden¬ 
tical  prices  achieved  through 
conscious  parallel  action  is  the 
same  as  that  of  similar  prices 
achieved  through  avert  collu¬ 
sion,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
Commission  treated  the  con¬ 
scious  parallelism  of  action  as 
violation  of  the  FTC  Act.” 

We’ll  give  you  just  a  few 
more  quotes  from  this  docu¬ 
ment: 

“When  a  group  of  competing 
sellers  have  all  chosen  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  unnatural  zone  system 
with  identical  boundaries  and 
identical  price  differentials  it  is 


difficult  to  believe  that  this  re¬ 
sult  could  be  achieved  and  main¬ 
tained  without  collusion.  .  .  .” 

“In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
analysis,  the  following  types  of 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  open 
to  question  under  this  statute: 

“(a)  Single  or  multiple  basing 
point  systems  used  by  competi¬ 
tors  in  such  a  way  that  deliv¬ 
ered  prices  quoted  by  these  com¬ 
petitors  are  typically  identical. 

“(b)  Systems  of  freight  equal¬ 
ization  used  by  competitors  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  similar 
typical  identities. 

“(c)  Zone  price  systems  used 
by  competitors  which  result  in 
identical  delivered  prices,  the 
features  of  which  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  appear  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  decision  to  adopt 
them.” 

«  *  • 

THERE  is  no  need  to  quote  any 
further  for  our  newspaper 
readers.  There  is  the  pattern  of 
pricing  regulations  which  the 
FTC  has  in  mind  for  U.  S.  busi¬ 
ness.  It  doesn’t  take  much  im¬ 
agination  to  visualize  what  ef¬ 
fect  such  policies  if  carried  out 
throughout  our  entire  business 
economy  are  going  to  have  on 
competition. 

These  are  economic  theories 
being  imposed  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  bureau  and  being  en¬ 
acted  into  law  through  court  ac¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  represent  the 
choice  of  the  people. 

A  Congressional  committee  is 
investigating.  Only  by  Congres¬ 
sional  action  can  the  air  be 
cleared  for  American  business. 
If  Congress  doesn’t  take  action, 
it  will  be  the  American  people 
who  will  suffer  in  the  loss  of 
uniform  delivered  prices. 

Mr.  Average  American,  who 
doesn’t  have  the  slightest  idea 
what  all  this  technical  discus- 
.sion  is  about,  ought  to  be  told  a 
few  of  the  facts. 

■ 

Novel  Dog  Food  Ad 
Seeks  Aid  for  Blind 

Perk  Foods  Co.  has  mailed  to 
12,000  grocers  reprints  of  a  full- 
page  ad  run  Oct.  15  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

The  ad,  which  carried  only 
four  inches  of  Perk  Dog  Food 
“commercial,”  was  devoted  most¬ 
ly  to  a  pictorial  dramatization 
of  the  Master  Eye  Foundation, 
trainer  of  dogs  for  the  blind. 

First  of  a  series  of  large-space 
ads  to  run  in  major  markets 
from  coast  to  coast,  it  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest  requiring  la¬ 
bels  from  dog-food  cans  for  en¬ 
try.  Profits  from  the  contest  go 
to  the  foundation. 

Reprints  of  the  ads  were  also 
sent  to  several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers,  suggesting  tie-in  ads  with 
local  stores.  Perk’s  ad  agency 
is  O’Neil,  Larson  and  McMahon. 


E&P  CALENDAR 
Oct.  25-27 — Association  o( 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho. 
tel.  New  York  City. 

Oct-  26-28  —  Circulation 
Managers  of  Ohio,  meeting, 
Columbus. 

Oct.  26  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Ass’n.  fall 
meeting,  Ccqpley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston. 

Oct.  27-29 — ^Association  o( 
Canadian  Advertisers,  Sdth 
annual  convention.  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Nov.  5-6 — ^Northern  State*  * 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  convention,  Lowry  Hotel 
St.  Paul. 

Nov.  4-6  —  Second  Annual 
Industrial  Editors  Institute, 
University  of  Georgia,  Ath 
ens,  Ga. 

Nov.  6-7 — International  La 
bor  Press  of  America,  meet 
ing,  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  8-10 — Southern  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Nov.  10-13— Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel 
Chicago. 

Nov.  11-13  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  convention. 
Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-21— National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
Chicago. 

Freedom  Train  Back 
From  Where  It  Started  I 

Camden,  N.  J. — Substantially  ) 
supported  by  newspaper  public  i 
ity.  Freedom  Train  completed  | 
its  13-month,  35,000-mile  itin  i 
erary  of  the  United  States  hen 
on  Oct.  16-17.  It  started  ib 
memorable  pilgrimage  in  Phila  | 
delphia,  in  September,  1941  t 
More  than  300  U.  S.  communi¬ 
ties  had  a  chance  to  view  the 
precious  patriotic  relics  aboard 
the  train. 

This  week  the  3.000,000th  via 
tor  received  aboard  the  traveling 
shrine  was  metered  and  duh 
honored  with  gifts  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Camden  news 
papers  joined  Mayor  George  I 
Brunner  in  acclaiming  the  « 
tourage. 

Officers  of  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation,  which  spoc  , 
sored  the  tour,  announced  a  re 
vision  in  plans  which  will  per  ^ 
mit  additional  communities  ii 
the  East  to  see  the  collecton  of 
U.  S.  documents.  The  train  wil 
be  overhauled  at  Wilmington 
Del.,  during  the  first  two  weeb 
in  November  and  will  make  its 
final  stop  in  New  York  City,  the 
visit  lasting  from  Thanksgiving 
Day  until  New  Year’s  Day. 


467  at  U.  of  Illinois  | 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.— Witt 
437  undergraduate  and  30  grid  ' 
uate  students,  enrollment  in  tk  ; 
University  of  Illinois  -School  i  J 
Journalism  is  at  an  all-tiw 
high,  according  to  Director  Free 
erick  S.  Siebert.  Undergraduate  1 
include  216  studying  advertising  I 
and  120  newspaper  and  magi  | 
zine  editorial  work. 


OL  Beil  3i 


ndurance 

IF  I  WERE  absolute  dictator  ol  the  United  States,  I  would  in¬ 
sist  on  respecting  freedom  of  the  press  because  it  is  the 
best  insurance  against  being  deceived  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country  and  even  in  the  Goverment  itself. — SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICE  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON  to  German  editors 
visiting  Washington  Oct.  17. 
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Announcing  Linotype 

SPARTAN  BOOK 
with  HEAVY 

A  new  member  of  Linotype's  versatile  Spartan 


Family,  available  in  nine  sizes: 


24  Point  (24A132) 


Runs  in  IVide  90  channel  maoasine 


LINOTYPE  faces  are  standar  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standar  12 

18  Point  (18A132)  /?Mn^  in  90  channel  magazine 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throu  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throu  12 


M  Point  (14A.106) 


LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  w  1 2 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  w  12 

12  Point  (12A5I6) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  i  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  i  12 

n  Point  (11A182) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  m  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  m  12 

10  Point  (10A556) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  t  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  1 12 

9  Point  (9A216)  (8  Point  Alignment) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  than  ei  12 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  than  ei  12 

8  Point  (8AS92) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  than  eight  hundred  12 
LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  moro  than  eight  hundred  12 

Point  (6A496) 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  12 
LINOTYPE  facts  are  standard  throughout  the  world  in  more  then  eight  hundred  and  fifty  12 

THE  ALPHABET 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 

12345  abcdefghiikimnopqrstuvwxyz  67890 

12345  abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz  67890 

List  of  Fractions  Available  in  All  Sizes  and  Weights: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Demonstration  of 

SPARTAN  BOOK 

for  use  in  display  in  classified,  with 
5-point  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold. 

STENOGRAPHER 

Experienced  or  Beginners 

With  good  telephone  manner  for  branch 
sales  office  of  National  Organization,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  5  day.  36V4 
hour  week.  Grand  Central  area,  starting 
salary  $165  to  $175.  State  age  and  quali¬ 
fications.  X  110  Herald  Tribune. 

STENO-SECY 
PLEASANT  JOB 

In  small  Branch  Office  of  leading  mfr. 
Easy  work.  No  hUh  pressure.  Permanent 
if  capable.  Only  S-day  week,  starting  $25 
with  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
extra  earnings.  TR  5-2149  before  10  a.  m. 
STE NO.-TYPIST,  ewerienced.  $35,  5-day, 
35-hour  week.  227  East  45th  st.,  11  floor. 
STENOGRAPHER,  comT  grad.  pref.  35- 
hr.  wk.  Quote  sal.  T  187  Herald  Tribune. 
STENOGRAPHER,  temp.  5  days,  $50  wk. 
356  W.  44th  St.  Cl  5-6^. 

ST  ENOS,  Bgnrs.  or  exp . $30-50 

Broadway  Agency,  141  Broadwav. 


STENOGRAPHER 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
5  DAY  WEEK.  SALARY  $45 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
GRAND  CENTRAL  AREA 
PLEASANT  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
X  30  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Stenos.  $177  Mo.  Start 

5  DAYS,  nVi  HOUR  WEEK  PERM. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Co.  Cafeteria;  other  employee  benefits. 
Otis  Elevator,  260  11th  av.  (26th) 

Television  1948! 

Train  at  an  Institute  that  pioneered  in 
TELEVISION  TRAINING 
since  1938 

Morning,  afternoon  or  Evening  Ses¬ 
sions  In  Laboratory  and  Theoretical 
instruction,  under  the  guidance  of 
experts,  covering  all  phases  of  Ra¬ 
dio,  Frequency  Modulation,  Televi¬ 
sion,  lead  to  opportunities  in  Indus¬ 
try,  Broadcasting  or  Own  Business. 
Licensed  by  N.  Y.  State. 

APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS 
ENROLL  NOW  FOR  NEW  CLASSES 
Apply  Daily,  9-9;  Sat.  9-2 
Visit,  Write  or  Phone 

Radio-Television 

Institute 


480  Lexington  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  17,  AT  46TH  ST. 

2  Blocks  from  Grand  Central. 

PLAZA  3-4585  _ 

Stator  &  Armature 
ASSEMBLERS 

Experienced  in  winding  fine 
wires  into  stators  &  armatures. 

(No.  36  to  42  wire  size) 

SPERRY 

GYROSCOPE  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORP. 

GREAT  NECK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN 

WITH  EXPERIENCE  AND  CONTACTS 
IN  MARINE  FIELD 
To  bring  in  voyage  repair  work 
Shipbuilding  &  ship  conversion  work 
For  established  shipyard 
Salary  basis.  X  119  Herald  Tribune. 


ing  for  something? 

FOR  CINCINNATI  MARKET 
AND  MARKETING  INFORMATION 


\/  Continuous  grocery  inventory  Started 

in  1941.  Shows  sales  and  stock  on  baud  for  40  classi¬ 
fications  of  grocery  merchandise. 

v/  Grocery  distribution  check  Percent  of 
distribution  for  51  major  grocery  classifications 
stocked  by  chains  and  independents. 

y/  Route  lists  Available  for  retail  grocery  and 
drug  stores;  liquor  and  wine  outlets. 

\/  Retail  sales  of  department  store  type 
merchandise  New  survey  gives  point-of- 
purchase  data  on  wearing  apparel,  furniture  and 
home  furnishings;  brand  information  and  point-of- 
purchase  for  appliances. 


here’s  more  help... 


\/  Family  data  New  information  on  city  zone 
families  by  size,  income  level,  home  ownership,  home 
values,  rentals,  workers  per  family,  occupations, 
race  and  age. 

\/  Newspaper  coverage  Unbiased  answers 
to  your  questions  on  Cincinnati  newspaper  reader- 
ship  by  income  level,  exclusive  readership,  circulation 
duplication,  market  coverage. 


In  addition  to  these  factual  studies,  the  Post  has  com¬ 
piled  a  wealth  of  pertinent  marketing  data  that  is  not 
available  from  any  other  source.  For  marketing  in¬ 
formation  tailored  to  your  specific  needs  —  ask 
the  Post! 

And  don’t  forget  the  Post’s  equally  important  service 
to  advertisers — your  message  delivered  to  Cincinnati’s 
active,  responsive  market,  153,000  families  strong! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  World-T»l»gram  COLUMBUS .  Cih'r*n 

aEVElAND . Pnu  aNONNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Proa  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .....  Now$  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . NowtSontinol 


DENVER . Rocity  Ml.  N.WI  EVANSVILLE . Proa 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott  HOUSTON . Proa 

MEMPHIS ....  Commorciol  Appoal  FORT  WORTH . Proa 

MEMPHIS . Proa-Scimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . Horold  Pott 


Gonorot  Advoriiting  Ooportmont 


230  Pork  Avmtu* 


N«w  York 


Chicago  •  Son  Fronciuo  •  DolroH  •  Cincinnoli  •  Philodolphia  •  Fori  Worth 


